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N the preference which may be 
vulgarly given to the authority of thoſe 
4 1omance writers, who entitle their books, The 
1 Hiſtory of England, The Hiſtory of France, of 
Spain, &c. it is moſt certain, that truth is to be 
found only in the works of thoſe who celebrate 
the lives of great men, and are commonly called 
Biographers, as the others ſhould indeed be termed 
topographers, or chorographers ; words which 
Vor. II. A 2 might 
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might well mark the diſtir&10n between them; it 
being the buſineſs of the latter chiefly to de:cribe 4 
countries and cities, which, with the aſſiſtance of 
niaps, they do pretty juſtiv, and mey be depended 
upon: but as to the actions and characters of 
men, their writings are not quite fo authentic, of 
which there needs no other pi õof than thoſe eternal 
contradictions occurring between two topographers 
who undertake the hiſtory of the fame country; 
tor inſtance, between my Lord Clarendon and 
Mr. Whitelock, between Mr. Echard and Rapin, 
and many others, where facts being jet forth in a 


different light, every reader believes as he pleaſes; 4 

and indeed the more judicious and ſuſpicious very x 

juſtly eſteem the whole as no other than a ro- 9 

mance, in which the writer hath indulged a happy 45 

and fertile invention. But though theſe widely 5 

ditter in the narrative of facts; ſome aſcribing 1 

victory to the one, and others to the other party; 1 

ſome repreſenting the ſame man as a rogue, while 1 

others give him a great and honeſt character; vet "i 

F ali agree in the ſceue where the fact is ſuppoſed to 4 
have happened; and where the perſon, who is 1 

a both a rogue ard an honeſt man. lived. Now with A 
us biographers the caſe is different; the facts we 4 
deliver may be relied on, though we often mittake ; 

the age and country wherein they happened; for 4 


though it may be worth the examination of critics, 
whether the ihepl:erd Chryſotorm, who, as Cer- 
vantes inſorms us, died for love of the fair 
Marcella, who bated him, was ever in Spain, will 
any one doubt but that uch a filly teliow hath 
really exiſted ? Is there in the worl tuch a ſceptic 
as to diſbelieve the madneſs of Cardenio, the per 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. 5 


fidy of Ferdinand, the impertinent curioſity of 
Anſelmo, the ker of Camilla, the irrefolute 
friendſhip of Lothario ; though perhaps as to the 
time and place where thoſe ſeveral perſons lived, 

that good hiſtorian may be deplorably deficient : 
but the moſt known inſtance of this kind is in the 
true hiſtory of Gil Blas, where the inimitable 
biographer hath made a notorious blunder in the 
country of Ur. Sangrado, who ufed his patients as 
a vintner doth his wine veſſels, by letting out their 
blood, and filling thera up with water. Doth not 
every one, who is the leaſt verſed in phyſical 
hiſtory, know that Spain was not the country in 
which this doctor lived ? The ſame writer hath 
likewiſe erred in the country of his archbiſhop, as 
well as that of thoſe great perſonages whoſe under- 


ſtandings were too ſublime to taſſe any thing but 


tragedy, and in many others. The ſame miſtakes 
may likewiſe be obſerved in Scarron, the Arabian 
Nights, the hiſtory of Marianne and Je Paitan 
Parvenu, and perhaps fome few other writers of 
this claſs, whom I have not read, nor do at preſent 
recoli:c&t; for I would by no means be thought to 
comprehend thoſe perions of ſurpriſing genius, 
the authors of immenſe romanccs, or the modern 
novel and Atalantis writers; who, without any 
aſſiſtance from nature or hiſtory, record perſons 


who never were, or will be; and facts which never 


did, nor poilibly can happen; whole heroes are; 
of their ewn creation, and their brains the chaos 
whence all their materials are ſelected. Not that 
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ſuch writers, deſerve no honour; ſo far otherwiſe, 


that perhaps they merit the higheſt : tor what can 
be nobler than to be as an example of the wonder- 
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ful extent of human genius! One may apply to 
them what Balzac ſay s of Ariſtotle, that they are a 
ſecond nature, (for they have no communication 
with the fit): by which authors of an inferior 
claſs, who cannot ſtand alone, are ol Iged to ſup- 
port themſelves as with crutches: but theſe of 
whom I m now ſpeaking, ſeem to be poſſeſſed of 
thoſe ſtilts, which the excellent Voltaire tells us in 
lus letters, carry the genius far off, but with an 
irregular pace; indeed far out of the fight of the 
reader, 


Beyond the realm of Chaos, and old Night. 


But to return to the former claſs, who are con- 
tented to copy Nature, inſtead of forming origi- 
nals from the confuſed heap of matter in their own 
brains; is not ſuch a book as that which records 
the atchievements of the renowned Don Quixote, 
more worthy the name of a hiſtory than even Ma- 
riana's? ſor whereas the letter is confined to a par- 
ticular period of time, and to a particular nation ; 
the former 1s the hiſtory of the world in general, 
at leaſt that part which is poliſhed by laws, arts, 
and ſciences; and of that frem the time it was 
firſt poliſhed to this day; nay, and forwards as 
long as it ſhall fo remain. 

I ſhall now proceed to apply theſe obſervations 
to the work before us; for indeed i have ſet them 
down principaily to obviate fome objections, which 
the good nature of mankind, who are always ſor- 
ward to ſee their friends virtues recorded, may put 
to particular parts. I queſticn not but ſeveral of 
my readers will know the lawyer in the ſtage- coach 
the moment they hear his voice. It is likewiſe odds. 

but 
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but the wit and the prude meet with ſome of their 
acquaintance, as well as all the reſt of my charac- 
ters. To prevent therefore any ſuch malicious 
applications, I declare here once for all, 1 deſcribe 
not men but manners; not an individual, but 
a ſpecies. Perhaps it will be anſwered, Are not 
the characters then taken from life? lo which I 
anſwer in the affirmative; nav, J believe I might 
aver, that I have writ littl- more than I have ſeen. 
The lawyer is not only alive, but hath been fo 
theſe 4000 years; and J hope God will induige his 
life as many yet to come. He hath not indeed 
confined hitlelt to one prot. Hion, ne religion, or 
one country; but when the firſt mean ſeltiſiu crea- 
ture appeared on the hnmaa ſtage, who made Self 
the centre of the whole creation, would give him- 
ſelf no pain, incur no danger, advance no money 
to aſuſt or preſerve his fellow-creatures; then was 
our lawyer born: and whillt ſuch a perſon as I 
have deſcribed exiſts on earth, ſo long ſhall he re- 
main upon it. It is therefore doing him little 
honour, to imagine he endeavours to mimic ſome 
little obſcure fellow, becauſe he happens to re- 
temble him in one particular feature, or perhaps 
in his proicſion ; whereas his appearance in the 
world is calculated for much more general and 
noble purpoſes: not to <:poſe one pitiful wretch 
to the ſmail and contemptible circle of his ac- 
quaintance ; but to hoid the glaſs to thouſands in 
their cloſets, that they may contemplate their de- 
lormity, and endeavour to reduce it, and thus by 
ſuffering private mortification, may avoid public 
thame. This places the boundary between, and 
diſtingulſlics the ſatiriſt from the libeller; for the 
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former privately corrects the fault for the benefit 
of the perſon, like a parent: the latter publicly 
expoſes the perſon himſelf, as an example to 
others, like an executioner. 

There are beſides little circumſtances to be con- 
ſidered: as the drapery of a picture, which, though 
faſhion varies at different times, the reſemblance 
of the countenance is not- by thoſe means dimi- 
niſhed. Thus, I believe, we may venture to ſay, 
Mrs. Tow-wouſe is coeval with our lawyer; and 
though perhaps during the changes which ſo long 
an exiſtence muſt have paſſed through, ſhe may in 
her turn have ſtood behind the bar at an inn; 
I will not ſcruple to affirm, ſhe hath likewiſe in 
the revolution of ages ſat on a throne. In ſhort, 
where extreme turbulency of temper, avarice, and 
an inſenſibility of human miſery, with a degree of 
hypocriſy, have united in a female compoſition, 
Mrs. 'Tow-wouſe was that woman : and where 
a good inclination, eclipſed by a poverty of ſpirit 
and underſtanding, hath glimmered forth in a man, 
that man hath been no other than her ſneaking 
huſband. 

I ſhall detain my reader no longer than to give 
him one cant on more of an oppoſite kind: for as 
in moſt of cr pirticular characters we mean not 
to laſh indivicnals, but all of the like fort; ſo in 
our general di ſcriptions, we mean not univerſals, 
but would be underſtood with many exceptions; 
for inſtance, in our deſcription of high people, we 
cannot be intended to include ſuch, as whilſt they 
are an honour to their high rank, by a well-guided 
condeſcenſion, make their ſuperiority as eaſy as 
poſſible, to thoſe whom fortune hath chiefly "roam 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. 9 


below them. Of this rumber I could name a peer 

no leſe elevated by nature than by fortune, who, 
whilit he wears the nobleſt enſigns of honour on 
his perſon, bears the trueſt ſtamp of dignity on 
his mind, adorned with greatneſs, enriched with 
knowledge, and embelliſhed with genius. ] have 
ſeen this man relieve with generoſity, while he hath 
converſed with freedom, and be to the ſame perſou 
a patron and a companion. I could name a com- 
moner raifed higher above the multitude by fu- 
perior talents, than is in the power of his prince 
to exalt him; whote behaviour to thoſe he hath 
obliged is more amiable than the obligation itſeif, 
and who is fo great a maſter of aflability, that if 
he could diveſt himſelf of an inherent greatneſs in 
his manner, would oſten make the loweſt of his 
acquaintance forget wio was the maſter of that 
palace in which they were fo courteoutly enter- 
tained. Theſe are pictures which muſt be, 1 be- 
lieve, known: I declare they are taken from the 
life, and not intended to exceed it. By thoſe high 
people therefore whom I have deſcribed, I mean 
a {et of wretches, who, while they are a digt ace to 
their anceſtors, boſe honours and fortunes they 
inherit, (or per baps a 2 to their mother, for 
ſuch dezeneracy is {carce credible) have the inſo- 
lence to treat thoſe with diſregai d, who are at leaſt 
equal to the fountlers of their own ſplendor. It 
is, J fancy, impoflible to conceive a ſpectacle more 
worthy of our indignation, than that of a fellow 
who is not only 2 blot in the eſcutcheon of a great 
family, but a ſcantial to the human ſpecies, main» 
taining a ſuperciliors behaviour to men who are 
an honour to their nature, and a diſgrace to their 
fortune. 
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And now, reader, taking theſe hints along with 
vou, you may, if you pleaſe, proceed to the ſequel 
of this our true hiſtory. 


E HAP. H. 


A nizht ſcene, wherein ſeveral wonderful adven- 
zures befel Adams and his fellow-travellers. 


T was fo late when our travellers left the inn or 
ale-houſe, (for it might be called either) that 
they had not travelled many miles, before night 
overtook them, or met them, which you pleaſe. 
The reader muſt excuſe rae if I am not particular 
as to the way they took : for as we are now draw- 
ing near the ſeat of the Boobies; and as that is a 
tickliſi name, which malicious per ſons may apply 
according to their evil inclinations, to ſeveral 
worthy country 'ſquires, a race of men whom we 
look upon as entirely inoffenſive, and for whom 
we have an adequate regard, we ſhall lend no 
aſſiſtance to any ſuch malicious purpoſes. 
Darkneſs had now overſpread the hemiſphere, 
when Fanny whiſpered Joſeph, * that ſhe begged 
to reſt herſelf a little; for that ſhe was ſo tired, ſhe 
could walk no farther.” Joſeph immediately pre- 
vailed with parſon Adams, who was as briſk as a 
bee, to ſtop. He had no ſooner ſeated himſelf, 
than he lamented the loſs of his dear /Eſchylus; 
but was a little comforted, when reminded, that 
if he had it in his poſſeſſion, he could not fee to 
read, 
The ſky was ſo clouded, that not a ſtar ap- 
peared. It was indeed, according to Milton, . 
nels 
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neſe viſible. This was a circumſtance, however, 
very favourable to Joteph ; tor Fanny, not ſuſpi- 
cious of being overſeen by Adams, gave a looſe 
to her pation, which the had never done before; 
and reclining her head on his boſom, threw her 
arm careleſly round him, and tuffered him to la 
his cheek cloſe to hers. All this infaſed ſuch hap- 
pineſs into Joſeph, that he would not have changed 
his turf for the fineſt down 1n the fineſt palace in 
the univerſe. 

Adams fat at ſome diſtance from the lovers, and 
being unwilling to diſturb them, applied himſelf 
to meditation ; in which he had not ſpent much 
time before he diſcovered a light at ſome diſtance 
that ſeemed approaching towards him. He im- 
mediately hailed it; but, to his ſorrow and ſur- 
priſe, it ſtopped for a moment, and then diſap- 
peared. He then called to Joſeph, aiking him, if 
he had not ſcen the light. jofeph anſwered, He 
had. And did you not mark how it vaniſhed ?” 
returned he: though I am not atraid of ghoſts, I 
do not abſolutely diſbelieve them.” 

He then entered into a meditation on thoſe un- 
ſubſtantial beings; which was ſoon interrupted b 
ſeveral voices which he thought almoſt at his 
elbow, though in fact they were not ſo extremely 
near. However, he could diſtinctly hear them 
agree on the murder of any one they met: and, 
a little after, heard one of them ſay, He had killed 
a dozen ſince that day fortnight. 

Adams now fell on his knees, and committed 
himſelf to the care of Providence; and poor 
Fanny, who likewiſe heard thoſe terrible words, 
embraced Joſeph ſo cloſely, that had not he, whoſe 
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ears were alſo open, been apprehenſive on her 
account, he would have thought no danger which 
threatened only himielf, too dear a price for fuch 
eiubraces. 

Joſeph now drew forth his penknife, and 
Adams having finiſhed his ejaculations, graſped 
his crebſtick, his only weapon, and, coming up to 
Joſeph, would have had him quit Fanny, and 
place him in the rear; but his advice was fruitleſs, 
ſhe ciung cloſer to him, not at all regarding the 
preſence of Adams, and in a ſoothing voice de- 
clared, She would die in his arms. Joſeph, 
claſping her with inexpreflible eagerneſs, whiſ- 
pered her, That he preterred death in hers, to life 
ont of them. Adams, brandiſhing his crabſtick, 
ſaid, He deſpiſed death as much as any man; and 


then repeated aloud, 


EP? hic, eft animus contemptor et illum, 
Dui vita bene credat emi qus tendi;, honorem. 


Upon this the voices ceaſed for a moment, and 
then one of them called out, * D—n you, who is 
there? To which Adams was prudent enough to 
make no reply; and of a ſudden he obſerved half 


a dozen lights, which ſeemed to rife all at once 


from the ground, and advance briſkly towards 
him. This he immediate!y concluded to be an 
apparition, and now beginning to conceive that 
the voices were of the ſame kind, he called out, 
© In the name of the Lord, what wouldſt thou 
have? He had no ſooner ſpoke than he heard 
one of the voices cry out, D—n them; here they 
come; and ſoon after, heard feveral hearty blows, 

as 
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as if a number of men had been engaged at quar- 
ter- ſtaff. He was juſt advancing towards the place 
of combat, when Joſeph, catching him by the 
ſkirts, begged him that they might take the oppor- 
tunity of the dark to convey away _ from the 
danger which threatened her, He preſently com- 
plied, and Joſeph liſting up Fanny, they all three 


made the beſt of their way; and without looking 


behind them, or being overtaken, they had tra- 
velled full two miles, poor Fanny not once com- 
plaining of being tired, when they ſaw far off ſe- 
veral lights ſcattered at a ſmall diſtance from cach 
other, and at the ſame time found themſelves on 
the deſcent of a very ſteep hill. Adams's foot 
ſlipping, he inſtantly diſappeared, which greatly 
frightened both Joſeph and Fanny ; indeed, if the 
light had permitted them to fee it, they would 
{ſcarce have refrained laughing to fee the Parſon 
rolling down the hill, which he did from top to 
bottom, without receiving any harm. He then 
hallowed as loud as he could, to inform them of 
his ſafety, and relieve them from the fears which 
they had conceived for him. Joſeph and Fanny 
haited ſome time, conſidering what to do; at laſt 
they advanced a few paces, where the declivi 
ſeemed leaſt ſteep; and then Joſeph, taking his 
Fanny in his arms, walked firmly down the hill, 
without making a falſe ſtep, and at length landed 
ner at the bottom, where Adams ſoon came to 
them. 

Learn hence, my fair countrywomen, to conſider 
your own weakneſs, and the many occaſions on 
which the ſtrength of a man may be uſeful to you; 
and duly weighing this, take care that you match 
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not yourſelves with the ſpindle-ſhanked beaus and 

tits maitres of the age, who, inſtead of being able, 
like Joſeph Andrews, to carry you in luſty arms 
through the rugged ways and down-hill ſteeps of 
lite, will rather want to ſupport their feeble limbs 
with your ſtrength and aſſiſtance. 

Our travellers now moved forwards, where the 
neareſt light preſented itſelf, and having croſſed a 
common field, they came to a meadow, where th 
ſeemed to be at a very little diſtance from the light 
when, to their — tkey arrived at the banks of 
a river. Adams here made a full ſtop, and de- 
clared he could ſwim, but doubted how uit was 
poſlible to get Fanny over; to which Joſeph an- 
ſwered, if they walked along its banks, they might 
be certain of ſoon finding a bridge, eſpecially as, 
by the number of lights, they might be aſſured a 
pariſh was near.” *Odfo, that's true indeed,” ſaid 
Adams, I did not think of that.“ Accordingly 
Joſeph's advice being taken, they paſſed over two 
meadows, and came to a little orchard, which led 
them to a houſe. Fanny begged of Joſeph to 
knock at the door, aſſuring him ſhe was fo weary 
that ſhe could hardly ſtand on her feet. Adams 
who was foremoſt, performed this ceremony, and 
the door being immediately opened, a plain kind 
of a man appeared at it. Adams acquainted him, 
that they had a young woman with them, who was 
ſo tired with her journey, that he ſhould be much 
obliged to him, if he would ſuffer her to come in 
and reſt herſelf. The man, who ſaw Fanny by 
the light of the candle which he held in his hand, 
3 her innocent and modeſt look, and 

aving no apprehenſions from the civil behaviour 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. 15 
bf Adams, preſently anſwered, that the young 
woman was very welcome to reſt herſelf in his 
houſe, and ſo were her company. He then uſhered 
them into a very decent room, where his wite was 
at a table; ſhe immediately roſe up, and aſſiſted 
them in ſetting forth chairs, and defired them to 
fit down; which they had no ſooner done, than the 
man of the houſe aſked them if they would have 
any thing to refreſh themſelves with? Adams 
thanked him, and anſwered, he ſhould be obliged 
to him for a cup of his ale, which was likewiſe 
choten by Joſeph and Fanny. Whilſt he was gone 
to fill a very large jug with this liquor, his wife 
told Fanny ſhe ſeemed greatly fatigued, and de- 
fired her to take ſomething ſtronger than ale; but 
ſhe refuſed, with many thanks, ſaying it was tfue, 
ſhe was very much tired, but a little reit ſhe hoped 
would reſtore her. As ſoon as the company were 
all ſeated, Mr. Adams, who had filled himfeif with 
ale, and by public permiſſion had lighted his pipe, 
turned to the maſter of the houſe, aſking him, if 
evil ſpirits did not uie to walk in that neighhour- 
hood ? To which receiving no anſwer, he began 
to inform him of the adventure which they had 
met with on the Downs ; nor had he proceeded 
far in his ſtory, when ſomebody knocked very 
hard at the door. The company expreſſed ſome 
amazement, and Fanny and the good woman turned 
pale; her huſband weat forth, and whilſt he was 
abſent, which was ſome time, they all remained 
filent, looking at one another, and heard ſeveral 
voices diſcourſing pretty loudly. Adams was fully 
perſuaded that ſpirits were abroad, and began to 
meditate ſome exorciſms : Joſeph a little inclined 
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to the ſame opinion; Fanny was more afraid of 
men; and the good woman herſelf began to ſuſ- 
pect her gneits, and imagintd thoſe without were 
rogues belonging to their gang. At length the 
maſter of the houſe . and laughing, told 
Adams he had diſcovered his apparition; that the 
murderers were ſheep-ſtealers, and the twelve per- 
ſons murdered were no other than twelve ſheep ; 
adding, that the ſhepherds had got the better of 
them, had ſecured two, and were proceeding with 
them to a juſtice of peace. This account greatly 
relieved the fears of the whole company; but 
Adams muttered to himſelf, He was convinced 
of the truth of apparitions for all that.” 

They now fat chearfully round the fire, till the 
maſter of the houſe, having ſurveyed his gueſts, 
and perceived that the caſſock, which having fallen 
down, appt ared ur der Adams's great coat, and the 
ſhabby livery of ſoſeph Andrews, did not well 
ſuit with the familiarity between them, began to 
entertain fome ſuſpicions not much to their ad- 
vantage: addreſſing himſelf therefore to Adams, 
he faid he perceived he was a clergyman by his 
dreſs, and ſuppoſed that honeſt man was his foot- 
man. Sir, anſwered Adams, I am a clergyman 
at your ſervice: but as to that young man, whom 
you have rightly termed honeſt, he is at preſent 
in nobody's ſervice ; he never lived in any other 
family than that of Lady Booby, from whence he 
was diſcharged, I aſſure you, for no crime. 
Joſeph ſaid, he did not wonder the gentleman 
was ſurpriſed to ſee one of Mr. Adams's character 
condeſcend to ſo much goodneſs with a poor man.” 


Child,” faid Adams, I ſhould be aſhamed of 
. my 
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my cloth if I thought a poor man, who is honeſt, 
below my notice or my familiarity, I know not 
how thoſe that think otherwiſe, can profeſs them- 
ſelves followers and ſervants of him who made no 
diſtinction, unleſs, peradventure, by preferring the 
poor to the rich.” Sir,“ ſaid he, addrefling himſelf 
to the gentleman, * theſe two poor young people are 
my pariſhioners, and I look on thera and love 
them as my children. There is ſomething ſingular 
enough in their hiſtory, but I have not now zime 
to recount it.“ The maſter of the houſe, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſimplicity which diſcovered itſelf in 
Adams, knew too much of the world to give a haſty 
belief to profeſhons. He was not yet quite certain 
that Adams had any more of the clergyman in hun 
than his caſſock. To try him therefore further, 
he aſked him, If Mr. Pope had Jately publiſhed 
any thing new ? Adams anſwered, * he had heard 
great commendations of that poet, but that he had 
never read, nor knew any of his works, Ho! 
ho! ſays the gentleman to himſelf, * have I 
caught you?“ What,“ ſaid he, have you never 
ſeen his Homer ?” Adams anſwered, he had never 
read any tranſlation of the claſſics.“ Why, truly,? 
reply'd the gentleman, * there is a dignity in the 
Greek language which I think no modern tongue 
can reach.“ Do you underſtand Greek, Sir?“ 
ſaid Adams, haſtily. * A little, Sir,“ anſwered 
the gentleman. * Do you know, Sir,” cry'd Adams, 
* where I can buy an Aſchylus? an unlucky mis- 
fortune lately happened to mine.“ Aſchylus was 
beyond the gentleman, though he knew him very 
well by name; he therefore, returning back to 
Homer, aſked Adams, What part of the Iliad he 
thought 
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thonght moſt excellent! Adams return'd, His 
queſtion would be properer, what kind of beauty 
was the chief in poetry; for that Homer was 
equally excellent in them all. 

And indeed,” continued he, what Cicero ſays 
of a complete orator, may wel] he adapted to a 
great poet; * He ought to comprehend all per- 


fection.“ Homer did this in the moit excellent 


degree: it is not without reaſon therefore, that the 
philoſopher, in the 22d chapter of his Poetics, 
mentions him by no other appellation than that of 
The Foct: He was the father of the drama, as 
well as the epic; not of tragedy only, but of 
comedy alſo ; for his Margites, which is deplora- 
bly loſt, bore, ſays Apiſtotle, the ſame analogy to 
comedy, as his Odyſley and I:iad to tragedy, To 
him therefore we owe Ariſtophanes, as well as 
Euripides, Sophocies, and my poor Aſchy lus. 
But if you pleate we will confine ourſcives (at leaſt 
for the preſent) ro the Iliad, his nobleſt work, 
though neither Ariſtotle nor Horace gave it the 
preference, as I remember, to the Odyſſey. Firit, 
then, as to his ſubject, can any thing be more 
fimple, and at the ſame time more noble ? He 1s 
rightly praiſed by the firſt of thoſe judicious 
critics, for not chuſing the whole war, which tho? 
he ſays it hath a complete beginning and end, 
would have been too great for the underſtanding 
to comprehend at one view. I have therefore 


_ often wondered why fo correct a writer as Horace 


ſhould, in his epiſtle to Lollius, call him the 
Trojani Belli Scriptorem. Secondly, his action, 
termed by Ariſtotle, Pragmaton Syſtaſis; is it 
poſũble for the mind of man to conceive an * 
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of ſuch perfect unity, and at the ſame time ſo 
replete with greatnels ? And here I muſt obſerve, 
what I do not remember to have teen noted by 
any, that Hai motton, that agreement of his action 
to his ſubject: for as the ſubject is anger, how 
agreeable is his action, Mich is war? nom which 
every incident ariles, and to which every epiſode 
immediately relates. Ihirdly, his manners, which 
Ariſtotle places ſecond in his deiciiption of the 
ſeveral parts of tragedy, and which he ſays are in- 
cluded in the action. I am at a lots whether I 
ſhould rather admire the exactneſs of his judgment 
in the nice diſtinction, or the immenfity of his 
imagination in their variety. For, as to the former 
of theſe, how accurately is the ſedate, injured re- 
ſentment of Achilles diſtinguiſhed from the hot 
intulting pefiion of Agamemnon! How widely 
doth the brutal courage of Ajax differ from the 
amiable bravery of Diomedes; and the wiſdom of 
Neſtor, which is the refult of long reflection and 
experience, from the cunning of Ulyfles, the effect 
of art and ſubtilty only! If we confider their va- 
ricty, we may cry out with Arittotle in his 24th 
chapter, that no part of this divine poem is 
deſtitute of manners. Indeed, I might affirm, 
that there is ſcarce a character in human nature 
untouched in ſome part or other. And as there 
is no pation which he is not able to deſcribe, fo 
is there none in his reader which he cannot raiſe. 
If he hath any ſuperior excellence to the reſt, I have 
been inclined to fancy it in the pathetic. I am ſure 
] never read with dry eyes the two epiſodes, where 
Andromache is introduced, in the former lamenting 
the danger, and in the latter the death of * 
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The images are ſo extremely tender in theſe, that 
Jam convinced the poet had the worthieſt and beſt 
heart imaginable. Nor can I help obſerving how 
Sophocles falls ſhort of the beauties of the original, 


in that imitation of the diſſuaſive ſpeech of Andre- 


mache, which he hath put into the mouth of 'Vec- 


meſſa. And yet Sophocles was the greateit genius 


who ever wrote tragedy ; nor have any of his ſuc- 
ceſſors in that art, that is to ſay, neither Euripides 
nor Seneca the tragedian, been able to come near 
him. As to his ſentiments and diction, I need ſay 
nothing; the former are particularly remarkable 
for the utmoſt perfection on that head, namely, 
propriety; and as to the Jatter, Ariſtotle, whom 
doubtleſs you have read over and over, is very 
diffuſe. I ihall mention but one thing more, which 
that great critic in his diviſion of tragedy called 
Opſis, or the ſcenery, and which is as proper to 
the epic as to the drama, with this difference, that 
in the former it talls to the ſhare of the poet, and in 
the latter to that of the painter. But did ever 
painter imagine a ſcene like that in the 13th and 
14th Thad ? where the reader ſees, at one view, 
the pioſpect of Troy, with the army, drawn up be- 
fore it : the Grecian army, camp, and fleet ; 
Jupiter fitting on mount Ida, with his head wrapt 
n a cloud, and a thunderbolt in his hand, looking 
towards Thrace; Neptune driving through the ſea, 
which divides on each fide to permit his paſſage, and 
then ſeating himſeif on mount Samos: the heavens 
_ and the deities all ſeated on their thrones. 
his is ſublime ! This is poetry! Adams then 
rapt out a hundred Greek verſes, and with ſuch a 
voice, emphaſis, and action, that he almoſt gs: 
/ che 
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ened the women; and as for the gentleman, he 
was ſo far from entertaining any further ſuſpicion 
of Adams, that he now doubted whether he had 
not a biſhop in his houſe. He ran into the moſt 
extravagant encomiums on his learning; and the 
goodneis of his heart began to dilate to all the 
ſtrangers. He ſaid he had great u ed for 
the poor young woman, who looked pale and faint 
with her journey; and in truth he conceived a 
much higher opinion of her quality than it de- 
ſerved. He ſaid, he was forry he could not accom- 
modate them all: but if they were contented with 
his fireſide, he would fit vp with the men; and the 
young woman might, if ſhe pleaſed, partake his 
wife's bed, wi:ich he adviſed her to; for that they 
muſt walk upwards of a mile to any houſe of en- 
tertainment, and that not very good neither. 
Adams, - who liked his feat, his ale, his tobacco 
and his company, perſuaded Fanny to accept this 
kind propoſal, in which ſolicitation he was ſe- 
conded by Joſeph. Nor was ſhe very difficultly 
prevailed on; for ſhe had ſlept little the laſt night, 
and not at all the preceding, fo that love itſelf was 
ſcarce able to keep her eyes open any longer. The 
offer therefore being kindly accepted, the good 
woman produced every thing catable in her houſe 
on the table, and the gueſts being heartily invited, 
as heartily regaled themſelves, eipecially Parſon 
Adams. As to the other two, they were examples 
of the truth of that piiyſical obſervation, that love, 
like other ſweet things, is no whetter of the 
ſtomach. 

Supper was no ſooner ended, than Fanny, at her 
own requeſt, retired, and the good woman _ 
er 
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her company. The man of the houſe, Adams, 
and Joſeph, who would modeſtly have withdrawn, 
had not the gentleman inſiſted on the contrary, 
drew round the firefide, where Adams (to uſe his 
own words) repieniſhed his pipe, and the gentleman 
egy a bottle of excellent beer, being the beſt 
iquor in his houſe. | 

The modeſt behaviour of Joſeph; with the 
gracefulneſs of his perſon, the character which 
Adams gave of him, and the friendſhip he ſeemed 
to entertain for him, began to work on the gentle- 
man's affections, and raifed in him a curioſity to 


| know the ſingularity which Adams had mentioned 


in his hiſtory. This curioſity Adams was no 
ſooner informed of, than, with Jc=ph's conſent, 
he agreed to gratify it, and related all he knew, 
with, as much tenderneſs as was poſſible to the 
character of Lady Booby : and concluded with the 
long, faithful; and mutual paſſion between him 
and Fanny, not concealing the meanneis of her 
birth and education. Theſe latter circumſtances 
entirely cured a jealouſy which had lately riſen in 
the gentleman's mind, that Fanny was the daughter 
of ſome perſon of faſhion : and that Joſeph had 
run away with her, and Adams was concerned in 
the plot. He was now enamoured of his gueſts, 
drank their healths with great chearfulneſs, and 
returned many thanks to Adams, who had ſpent 
much breath; ſor he was a circumſtantial teller of 
a ſtory. 

Adams told him it was now in his, power to 
return that favour; for his extraordinary goodnels, 
as well as that fund of literature he was maſter 
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of * which he did not expect to find under ſuch a 
roof, had raiſed in him more curioſity than he had 
ever known. Therefore, ſaid he, if it be not too 
troubleſome, Sir, your hiſtory, it you pleaſe. 

The yentleman anſwered, he could not refuſe 
him what he had ſo much right to infiſt on; and 
after ſome of the common apologies, which are the 
uſual preface to a ſtory, he thus began, 


= ; * * . 


*The author hath by ſome been repreſented to 
have made a blunder here: for Adams had in- 
deed ſhewn ſome learning, (ſay they) perhaps all 
the author had; but the gentleman hath ſhewn 
none, unleſs his approbation of Mr. Adams be 
ſuch : but ſurely it would be prepoſterous in him 
to call it ſo. I have, however, notwithſtanding 
this criticiſm, which I am told came from the 
mouth of a great orator in a public coffee-houſe, 
left this blunder as it ſtood in the firſt edition. I 
will not have the vanity to apply to any thing in 
this work, the obſervation which M. Dacier makes 
in her preface to her Ariſtophanes : © Je tiens pour 
une maxime conſtante, qu'une beaute mediocre 
6 plait plus gen ralement qu'une beauté ſans dé- 
„faut.“ Mr. Congreve hath made ſuch another 
blunder in his Love for Love, where Tattle tells 
Miis Prue, © She ſhould admire him as much for 
the beauty he commends in her, as if he himſelf 
6 was polletled 14 855 
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CHAP. II. 


In which the gentleman relates the hiſtory of 
His life. 


8 IR, I am deſcended of a good family, and was 
born a gentleman. My education was liberal, 
and at a public ſchool, in which I proceeded fo far 
as to become maſter of the Latin, and to be tole- 
rably verſed in the Greek language. My father 
died when I was ſixteen, and left me maſter of 
myſelf. He bequeathed me a moderate fortune, 
which he intended I ſhonld not receive till J at- 
tained the age of twenty-five; for he conſtantly 
aſſerted that was full early enough to give up any 
man entirely to the guidance of his own diſcretion, 
However, as this intention was ſo obſcurely word- 
ed in his will, that the lawyers adviſed me to con- 
teſt the point with my truſtees; I own I paid fo 
little regard to the inclinations of my dead father, 
which were ſufficiently, certain to me, that I fol- 
lowed their advice, and ſoon ſucceeded ; for the 
truſtees did not conteſt the matter very obſtinately 
on their ſide. * Sir,” ſaid Adams, may I crave 
the favour of your name?” The gentleman an- 
ſwered, my name was Wilſon,” and then pro- 
ceeded. 

I ſtaid a very little while at ſchool after his 
death; for, being a forward youth, I was extreme- 
ly impatient to be in the world: for which LI 
thought my parts, knowledge, and manhood, tho- 
Foughly qualified. And to this early introduction 

| a into 
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into life, without a guide, I impute all my future 
misfortunes; for befides the obvious miſchiefs 
which attend this, there is one which hath not been 
ſo generally obſerved, The firit impreſſion which 
mankind receives of you, will be very difficult to 
eradicate. How unhappy, therefore, muſt it be to 
fix your character in life, before you can N 
know its value, or weigh the conſequences of thoſe 


actions which are to eſtabliſh your future repu- : 


tation ? 

A lutle under ſcventeen I left my ſchool, and 
went to London, with more than {1x pounds in my 

cket; a great ſum as I then conceived, and 
which I was afterwards ſurprized to find ſo ſoon 
cenſumed. | 

The character I was ambitious of attaining, was 
that of a fine gentleman ; the firſt requiſites to u hich 
I apprehended were to be ſupplied by a tailor, a 
periwig-maker, and ſome few moretradeſmen, who 
deal in furniſhing out the human body. Notwith- 
ſtanding the lownelſs of ray purſe, I found credit 
with them more eaſily than I expected, and was 
ſoon equipped to my wiſh. This I own then 
agreeably ſurpriſed, me; but I have ſince learned, 
that it is a maxim among many tradeſmen at the 
polite end of the town to deal as largely as they 


can, reckon as high as they can, and arreſt as ſoon 


as they can. 
The next qualifications, namely, dancing, fenc- 
ing, riding the great horſe, and muſic, came into 
my head: but as they required expence and time, 
I comforted myſelf, with regard to dancing, that 
I had learned a little in my youth, and could walk 
a minuet genteely enough; as to fencing, I thought 
VoL. II. C my 
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my good-humour would preſerve me from the 
danger of a quarrel; as to the horſe, I hoped it 
would not be thought of; and for muſic, Jimagin- 
ed I could eaſily acquire the reputation of it; for I 
had heard ſome of my ſchool-tellows pretend to 
knowledge in operas, without being able to ſing or 
piay on the fiddle. 

Knowledge of the town ſeemed another ingre- 
dient; this 1 thought I ſnould arrive at by frequent- 
ing public places. Accordingly, I paid conitant 
attendance to them all; by which means 1 was 
ſoon maſter of the faſhionable phraſes, learned to 
cry up the faſhionable diverſions, and knew the 
names and faces of the moſt faſhionable men and 
women. 

Nothing now ſeemed to remain but an intrigue, 
which 1 was reſolved to have immediately; I mean 
the reputation of it; and indeed I was ſo ſucceſs- 
ful, that in a very ſhort time I had half a dozen 
with the fineſt women in town. 

At theſe words Adams fetched a deep groan, 
and then, bleſſing himſelf, cried out, Good Lord: 
what wicked times arc theſe !? 

Not fo wicked as you imagine,“ continued the 
gentleman ; for J ature you, they were all veſtal 
virgins for any thing that I knew to the contrary. 
The reputation of intriguing with them was all I 
ſought, and was what I arrived at : and perhaps I 
only flattered myſelf even in that; for very proba- 
bly the perſons to whom I ſhewed their billets, 
knew as well as I that they were counterſeits, and 

that I had written them to myſelf.” 

Write letters to yourſelf!” ſaid Adams, ſtaring. 

O Sir, anſwered the gentleman, it is the very 

error 
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error of the times. Half our modern plays have 
one of theſe chaiatters in them. It is incredible 
the ones I have taken, and the abſurd methods L 
employed to traduce the character of women of 
diſtinction. When another had ſpoken in raptures 
oi any one, I have anſwered, D n her, ſhe! we 
ſhall have her at H d's very ſoon.” Whea he 
hach replied, he thought her virtuous,” J have an- 
ſwered, * Ay, thou wilt always think a woman 
virtuous, till ſhe is in the ſtreets; but you and I, 
Jack or Tom, (turning to another in company, 
know better.” At which I have drawn a paper 
out of my pocket, perhaps a tailor's bill, and Kilfed 
it, crying, at the tame time, By gad I was once 
fond of her.” 

f Proceed, if you pleaſe, but do not ſwear any 
more,' ſaid Adams. 

Sir, oo the gentleman, I aſk your pardon, 
Well, Sir, in this courſe of life I continued full 
three years, — What courſe of life?“ antwered 
Adams: I do not remember you have mentioned 
any.'—Your remark is juſt, ſaid the gentleman, 
ſailing, [I (hould rather have ſaid, in this conrſe 
of doing nothing. I remember ſome time after- 
wards I wrote the journal of one day, witch would 
ſerve, [ believe, as well for any other, during the 
whole time. 1 will endeavour to repeat it to you. 

In the morning 1 arole, took my great ſtick, and 
walked out in my green frock with my hair in 
papers, (a groan from Adams), and ſauntered 
about till ten. 

Went to the auction; told lady—ſhe had a dirty 
face ; laughed heartily at ſore: hing Captain—ſaid; 
I can't re nember what; for 1 did not very well 
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hear it: whiſpered Lord—; bowed to the Duke 
of—; and was going to bid for a ſnuff-box; but 
did not, for ſear I ſhould have had it. 


From 2 to 4, dreſſed myſeif. A groan. 
4 to 6, dined. A groan. 
6 to 8, coſtee-houſe. 
8 to 9, Drury Lane play-houſe. 
9 to 10, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
10 to 12, Drawing room. 


A great groan. 


At all which places nothing happened worth re- 
mark. At which Adams aid, with ſome vehe- 
mence, * Sir, this is below the life of an animal, 
hardly above vegetation; and I am ſurprized what 
could lead a man of your ſenſe into it.“ What 
leads us into more follie than you imagine, doctor, 
anſwered the gentleman, vanity : for as con- 
tetaptible a creature as I was, and I aſſure you, 
yourſelf cannot have more contempt for ſuch a 
wretch than I now have, I then admired myſelf, 
and ſhould have deſpiſed a perſon of your preſent 
appearance (you will pardon me) with all your 
learning, and thoſe excellent qualities which I have 
remarked in you. Adams bowed, and begyed 
him to proceed. After I had continued two years 


in this courſe of life, ſaid the gentleman, an ac- 


cident happened which obliged me to change the 
ſcene. As I was one day at St. James's coffee- 
houſe, making very free with the character of a 
young lady of quality, an officer of the guards, 
who was preſent, thought proper to give me the 
lie. I aniwered, I might poilibly be miſtaken ; 

but 
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but I intended to tell no more than the truth. To 
which he made no reply, but by a ſcornful ſneer, 
After this I obſerved a ſtrange coldneſs in all my 
acquaintance; none of them ſpoke to me firſt, and 
very few returned me even the civility of a bow, 
The company I uſed to dine with left me ont, and 
within a week J found myſelf in as much folitude 
at St. James's as if J had been in a defart. An 
honeſt elderly man, with a great hat and long 
{word at lait told me, he had a compaſſion for my 
youth, and therefore adviſed me to ſlie the world 
I was not ſuch a raſcal as they thought me to be. 
I did not at firit underſtand him: but he explained 
himſelf, and ended with telling me, if I would 
write a challenge to the captain, he would, out of 
pure charity, go to him with it. * A very cha- 
ritable perſon truly! cried Adams. I defired till 
the next day, continued the gentleman, to conſider 
on it, and retiring to my lodgings, I weighed the 
conſequences on both ſides as fairly as I could. On 
the one, I ſaw the riſk of this alternative, either 
loſing my own lite, or having on my hands the 
blood of a man with whom 1 was not in the leaſt 
angry. I ſoon determined, that the good which 
appeared on the other, was not worth this hazard. 
I therefore refolved to quit the ſcene, and preſently 


retired to the Temple, where I took chambers. 


Here I ſoon got a treſh ſet of acquaintance, who 
knew nothing of what had happened to me. In- 
deed they were not greatly to my approbation; 
for the beaus of the "Temple are only the ſhadows 
of the others. They are the affectation of affecta- 
tion. The vanity of theſe is ſtill more ridiculous, 
if poſſible, than of the others. Here 1 weten 
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ſmart fellows, who drank with lords they did not 
know, and intrigued with women they never ſaw, 
Covent-Garden was now the fartheſt ftr-tch of my 
ambition, where I ſhone forth in the balconies at 
the piay-houtcs, viſited whores, made love to 
orange-wenches, and damned plays. I his career 
was foon put a ſtop to by my ſurgeon, who con- 
vinced me of the neceſlity of confining myſelf to 
my room for a month. At the end of which, 
having had leiſure to reflect, 1 reſolved to quit all 
further converſation with beaus and fmarts of every 
kind, and to avoid, if poſlible, any occaſion of 
returning to this place of confinement. * 1 thing,” 
ſays Adams * the advice of a month's retirement 
and reflexion was very proper; but I ſhould rather 
have expected ic from a divine than a ſurgeon.” 
The gentleman ſmiled at Adams's ſimplicity, and 
without explaining himſelf farther on ſuch an 
odious ſubject, went on thus: I was no fooner 
perfectly reſtored to health, than I found my 
paſſion for women, which I was afraid to ſatisfy 
as I had done, made me very uneaſy ; I determined 
therefore to keep a mittreſs. Nor was I long be- 
fore I fixed my choice on a young woman, wio 
had before been kept by two gentlemen, and to 
whom I was recommended by a celebrated bawd. 
I took her home to my chambers, and made her a 
ſettlement during cohabitation. This perhaps 
would have been very ill paid; however, ſhe did 
not ſuffer me to be perplexed on that account; for 
before quarter-day, I found her at my chambers in 
too familiar converſation with a young fellow who 
was dreſſed like an officer, but was indeed a city. 
apprentice. Inſtead of excuſing her n 
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ſhe rapped out half a dozen of oaths, and, ſnapping 


her fingers at me, ſwore ſhe ſcorned to confine 
herſelf to the beſt man in England. Upon this 
we parted, and the fame bawd preſently provided 
her another keeper. I was not ſo much con- 
cerned at our feparati- c, as I found within a day 
or two I had reaſon to be for our meeting; for L 
was obliged to pay a ſecond viſit to my ſurgeon. 
] was now forced to do penance for ſome weeks, 
during which time I contracted an acquaintance 
with a beautiful young girl, the daughter of a 
gentleman, who, after having been forty years in 
the army, and in all the campaigns under the 
Duke of Malborough, died a lieutenant on halfe 
pay; and had left a widow with this only child, 
in very diſtreſſed circumſtances ; they had only a 
ſmall penſion from the government, with that little 
the daughter could add to it by ker work ; for ſhe 
had great excellence at her needie. This girl was, 
at my firſt acquaintance with her, ſolicited in 
marriage by a young tellow in good cireumſtances. 
He was apprentice to a linen-draper, and had a 
little fortune ſuſſicient to ſet up his trade. The 
mother wasgreatly pleaſed with this match, as indeed 
ſhe had ſuffcient reaſon. However, 1 ſoon pre- 
vented it, I repreſented him in ſo low a light to 
his miſtreſs, and made fo good an uſe of flattery, 
promiſes, and preſents, not to dwell longer on this 
lubject than is neceſſary, I prevailed with the poor 
girl, and conveyed her away from her mother! In 
a word, I debauched her (At which words 
Adams ſtarted up, fetched three ſtrides acroſs the 
room, and then replaced himfeif in his chair.) 
You are not more affected with this part of my 


ſtory 
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ſtory than myſelf : I aſſure you it will never be 


ſailiciently repented of in my own opinion; but if 9 
you already deteſt it, how much more will your 1 
indignation be raiſed when you hear the fatal con- Y 


ſequences of this barbarous, this villainous action! 
If you pleaſe, therefore, + will here deſiſt 
By no means,” cries Adams, go on, I beſeech * 


you ; and Heaven grant you may ſincerely repent 2 
of this and many other things you have related. 2 
I was now, continued the ventleman, as hap 5 
7 S 7 * 
as the poſſeliion of a fine young creature, who had bz 
a good education, and was endued with many 7 
agretable qualities, could make me. We lived * 
ſome months with vaſt ſondneſs tozether, without * 
bt 


any company or converiation more than we found 
in one another; but this could not continue always; 1 
and though I ſtill preſerved a great affection for 
her, I began more and more to want the relief of 
other company, and conſequently to leave her by 
degrees, at laſt, whole days to herſelf. She failed 
not to teftity ſome une ſineſs on theſe occaſions, 
and complained of the mejancholy life te led; to 
remedy which, 1 introduced her into the acquaint- 
ance of ſome other kept miſtreſſes, with whom the 
uſed to play at cards, and frequent plays and other 
diverſions. She had not lived long in this in- 1 
timacy, before I perceived a viſible alteration in | 
her behaviour ; all her modeity and innocence va- 
nifhed by degrees, till her mind became thoroughly : 
tainted. She affected the company of rakes, gave z 
hericlt all manner of airs, was never eaſy but 
abroad, or when ſhe had a party at my chambers, 
SE was rapacious uf money, extravagant to excels, 
looſe in her converſation ; and if I ever demurred 
| tO 
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to any of her demands, oaths, tears, and fits, were 
the immediate conſequences. As the firit raptures 
of fondneſs were long ſince over, this behaviour 
ſoon eſtranged my aftections from her; I began to 
reflect with pleaſure that ſhe was not wy wife, and 
to conceive an intention of parting with her ; of 
which having given her a hint, ſhe took care to 
prevent me the pains of turning her out of doors, 
and accordingly departed herſeif, haying firſt broke 
open my {crutore, and taken with her all the could 
find, to the amount of about 200 J. In the firit 
heat of my reſentment, I reſolved to purſue her 
with all the vengeance of the law: but as ſhe had 
the good luck to eſcape me during that ferrnent, 
my paſlion afterwards cooled; and having reflected 
that I had been the firſt apgrefior, and had done 
her an injury, for which 1 could make her no 
reparation, by robbing her of the innocence of her 
mind, and hearing at the ſame time that the poor 
old woman her mother had broke her heart on her 
daughter's elopement from her, I, conciuding my- 
ſelf her murderer, (As you very well might, 
cries Adams, with a groan;) was pleaſed, that God 
Almighty had taken this method of puniſhing me, 
and reſolved quictly to ſubmit to the loſs. Indeed 
I could wiſh I had never heard more of the poor 


creature, who became in the end an abandoned 


profligate; and aſter being ſome years a common 
proſtitute, at laſt ended her miſerable life in New- 

ate. Here the gentleman fetched a deep ſigh, 
which Mr. Adams echoed very loudly; and both 
continued filent, looking on each other for ſome 
minutes. At laſt the gentleman proceeded thus: 


I had been perfectly conſtant to this girl during 
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the whole time I kept her : but ſhe had ſcarce 
departed before I diſcovered more marks of her 
infidelity to me than the loſs of my money. In 
ſhort, I was forced to make a third viſit to my ſur- 
geon, out of whoſe hands I did not get a haſty 
diſcharge. | 

I now foreſwore all future dealings with the ſex, 
complained loudly that the pleaſure did not com- 
penſate the pain, and railed at the beautiful 
creatures, in as groſs language as Juvenal himſelf 
formerly reviled them in. I looked on all the 
town-harlots with a deteſtation not eaſy to be con- 
ceived; their perſons appeared to me as painted 
palaces, inhabited by diſeaſe and death; nor could 
their beauty make them more defirable objects in 
my eyes, than gilding could make me covet a pill, 
or golden plates a coffin. But tho' I was no longer 
the abſolute flave, I found ſome reaſons to own 
myſelf ſtill the ſubject of love. My hatred for 
women decreaſed daily; and I am not poſitive but 
time might have betrayed me again to ſome com- 
mon harlot, had I not been ſecured by a paſſion 
tor the charming Sapphira, which having once en- 
tered upon, made a violent progreſs in my heart. 
Sapphira was wife to a man of faſhion and gallan- 
try, and one who ſeemed, I own, every way worthy 
of her aſtections, which however he had not the 
reputation of having. She was indeed a coquette 
ache. Pray, Sir,“ favs Adams, what is a 
coquette? I have met with the word in French 
authors, but never could aſſign any idea to it. I 
believe it is the ſame with ze /otte, angelicè, a fool.“ 
Sir, anſwered the gentleman, perhaps you are not 
much miſtaken : but as it is a particular kind of 
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folly, I will endeavour to deſcribe it. Were all 
creatures to be ranked in the order of creation, 
according to their uſefulneſs, I know few animals 
that would not take place of a coquette ; nor in- 
deed hath this creature much pretence to any thing 
beyond inſtinct : ſor though ſometimes we might 
imagine it was animated by the paſſion of vanity, 
yet jar the greater part of its actions fall beneath 
even that low motive; for inſtance, ſeveral abſurd 
geſtures and tricks, infinitely more fooltſh than 
what can be obſerved in the moſt ridiculous birds 
and beaſts, and which would perſuade the beholder, 
that the ſilly wretch was aiming at our contempt. 
Indeed its characteriſtic is affectation, and this led 
and governed by whim only: for as beauty, wif- 
dom, wit, good-nature, politeneſs, and health, are 
ſometimes affected by this creature; ſo are uglineſs, 
folly, nonſenſe, ill nature, ill- breeding and ſickneſs, 
likewiſe put on by it in their turn. Its life is one 
conſtant lye, and the only rule by which you can 
form any judgment of them is that they are never 
what they ſeem. If it was poflible for a coquette 
to love (as it is not, for if ever it attains this paſſion, 
the coquette ceaſes inſtantly) it would wear the 
face of indiiference, if not of hatred, to the beloved 
object; you may therefore be aſſured, when they 
endeavour to perſuade you of their liking, that 
they are indifferent to you at leaſt. And indeed 
this was the caſe of my Sapphira, who no ſooner 
ſaw me in the number of her admirers, than ſhe 
gave me what is commonly called encouragement; 
ſhe would often look at me, and, when ſhe per- 
ceived me meet her eyes, would inſtantly take 
them off, diſcovering at the ſame time as much 
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ſurpriſe and emotion as poſſible. Theſe arts failed 
not of the ſucceſs ſhe intended; and as] grew more 
Particular to her than the reſt of her admirers, the 
advanced in proportion, more directly to me than 
to the others. She affected the low voice, whiiper, 
lifp, ſigh, (tart, laugh, and many other indications 
of paſſion, which daily deceive thouſands. When 
I played at whiſt with her, ſhe would look car- 
neitly at me, and at the ſame time loſe deal or 
revoke; then burſt into a ridiculous laugh, and 
cry, La! I can't imagine what I was thinking of.” 
To detain you no longer, after I had gone through 


. 5 S 
a ſufficient courſe of gallantry, as I thought, and 


was thoroughly convinced I had raited a violent 
paſſion in my miſtreſs; I fought an opportunity of 
coming to an eclairciſſement with her. She avoid- 
ed this as much as poſtble; however, great aſli- 
duity at length preſented me one. I will not de- 
ſcribe all the particulars of this interview: let it 
ſuffice, that till ſhe could no longer pretend not to 
ſee my drift, ſhe firſt affected a violent ſurpriſe, and 
immediately after as violent a paſſion: ſhe won- 
dered what I had ſeen in her conduct, which could 
induce me to aifront her in this manner: and 
breaking from me the firſt moment ſhe could, told 
me, I had no other way to eſcape the conſequence 
of her reſentment, than by never ſeeing, or at leaſt 
ſpeaking to her more. I was not contented with 
this anſwer; I {till purſued her, but to no purpoſe, 
and was at length convinced that her huſband had 
the ſole poſſeſſion of her perſon, and that neither 
he nor any other had made any impreſſion on her 
heart. I was taken off from following this ignis 
fatuus by ſome advances which were made me by 
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the wife of a citizen, who, though neither very 
young nor handſome, was yet too agrecable to 
be rejected by my amorous conſtitution. I 
accordingly ſoon ſatisfied ker, that ſhe had not 
caſt away her hiats on a barren or cold foil : on 
the contrary, they inſtantly produced her an eager 
ard defiring lover. Nor did ſhe give me any 
reaſon to complain; ſhe met the warmth ſhe had 
raiſed, with equal ardour. I had no longer a 
coqueite to deal with, but one who was wiſer than 
to proſtitute the noble paſſion of love to the 
ridiculous luſt of vanity. We preſently underſtood 
one another; and as the pleaſures we ſought lay 
in a mutual gratification, we ſcon found and 
enjoyed them. I thought myſelf at firſt greatly 
happy in the poſſeſſion of this new miſtreſs, whoſe 
fondneſs would have quickly ſurfeited a more 
ſickly appetite ; but it had a different effect on 
mine; ſhe carried my paſſion higher by it than 
youth or beauty had been able : but my happineſs 
could not long continue uninterrupted. The 
apprekentions we lay under from the jealouſy of 
her huſband, gave us great uneaſineſs. Poor 
wretch ! I pity him, cried Adams. He did 
indeed deſerve it, ſaid the gentleman ; for he 
loved his wife with great tenderneſs; and I aſſure 
yon it is a great ſatislaction to me that I was not 
the man who firſt ſeduced her affections from 
him. "Theſe apprehenſions appeared alſo too well 
grounded ; for in the end he diſcovered us, and 
procured witneſſes of our careſſes. He then pro- 
ſecuted me at law, and recovered 3000 1. damages, 
which much diſtrefied my fortune to pay; and 
what was worſe, his wife being divorced, came 
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upon my hands. I led a very uncaſy life with 
her; for beſides that my paſſion was now much 
abated, her exceſſive jealouſy was very trouble- 
ſome. At length death rid me of an inconve- 
nience, which the confideration of my having 
been the author of her misfortunes would never 
ſuffer me to take any other method of ditcarding. 
I now bade adieu to love, and refolved to 
purſue other leis dangerous and expeniive plea- 
ſures. 1 ſell into the acquaintance ot a ſet of jolly 
companions, Who iiept all day, and drank all 
night: fellows who might rather he faid to coulume 
time than to live. Their beſt converſation was 
nothing but noiſe; ſinging, hollowing, wrangling, 
drinking, toaſting, ſp—wing, ſmoaking, were the 
chief ingredients of our entertainment. And yet, 
bad as they were, they were more tolcrable than 
our graver ſcenes, which were either exceifive 
tedious narratives of dull common matters of fact, 
or hot diſputes about trifling matters, which com- 
monly ended in a wager. This way of life the 
firſt ſerious reflection put a period to; and 1 
became member of a club frequented by young 
men of great abilities. The bottle was now ouly 
called in to the aſſiſtance of our converſation, 
which rolled on the deepeſt points of philoſophy. 
Theſe gentlemen were engaged in a ſearch after 
truth, in the purſuit of which they threw aſide all 
the prejudices of education, and governed them- 
felves only by the infallible guide of human reaſon. 
This great guide, after having ſhewn them the 
falſehood of that very ancient, but ſimple tenet, 
that there is ſuch a being as a Deity in the uni- 
verſe, helped them to eſtabliſh, in his ſtead, a 
certain 
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certain rule of right, by adhering to which they 
all arrived at the utmoſt purity of morals. Reflec- 
tion made me as much delighted with this ſociety, 
as it had taught me to deſpiſe and deteſt the 
former. I began now to eſteem myſelf a being 
of a higher order than I had ever before conceiv- 
ed, and was the more charmed with this rule of 
right, as J really found in my own nature nothing 
repugnant to it. I held in utter contempt all 
perſons who wanted any other inducement to 
virtue beſides her intrinſic beauty and excellence; 
and had fo high an opinion of my preſent com- 
panions, with regard to their morality, that I 
would have truſted them with whatever was 
neareſt and deareſt to me. Whilſt I was engaged 
in this delightful dream, two or three accidents 
happened ſucceſſively, which at firſt much ſur— 
priſed me. For, one of our greateſt philoſophers 
oi rule of right-men, withdrew himſelf from us, 
taking with him the wife of one of his moſt indi- 
mate friends. Secondly, another of tke ſame ſociety 
left the club without remembering to take leave 
of his ball. A third having borrowed a ſam of 
money of me, for which I received no ſeeurity, 
when I aſked him to repay it, abſolutely denied 
the loan. Theſe ſeveral practices, ſo inconſiſtent 
with our golden rule, made me begin to ſuſpect 
its infallibility; but when I communicated my 
thoughts to one of the club, he ſaid, There was 
nothing abſolutely good or evil in itſelf; that 
actions were denominated good or bad by the 
circumſtances of the agent. That poſſibly the 
man who ran away with his neighbour's wite, 
might be one of very good inclinations, but over- 
F D 2 prevailed 
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prevailed on by the violence of an unruly paſſion, 
and, in other particulars, might be a very worthy 
member of ſociety: that if the beauty of any 
woman created in him an uneaſineſs, he had a 
right from nature to relieve himſelf; with many 
other things, which I then deteſted ſo much, that 


I took leave of the ſociety that very evening, and 


never returned to it again. Being now reduced 
to a ſtate of ſolitude which I did not like, I 
became a great frequenter of the play-homes, 
which indeed was always my favourite diverſion, 
and moſt evenings paſſed away two or three hours 
behind the ſcenes, where 1 met with ſeveral poets, 
with whom I made engagements at the taverns. 
Some of the players were licewiſe of our parties. 
At theſe mectings we were generally entertained 
by the poets with reading their performances, and 
by the players with repeating their parts: upon 
which occaiions, I obſerved the gentleman who 
farniſhed our entertainment, was commonly the 
beit pieatcd of the company; who, though they 
were pretty civil to him io his face, ſeidom failed 
to take the firſt opportunity of his abſence to 
ridicule him. Now I made ſome remarks, which 
probably are too obvious to be worth relating. 
Sir, fays Adams, * your remarks, if you pleaſe.” 
Firſt then, ſays he, I concluded that the general 
obſervation, that wits are moſt inclined to vanity, 
is not true. Men are equally vain of riches, 
ſtrength, beauty, honours, c. But thefe appear 
of themſelves to the eyes of the beholders, whereas 
the poor wit is obliged to produce his perfor- 


mange, to ſhew you his perfection; and on his 


readineſs to do this, that vulgar opinion J have 
before 
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before mentioned is grounded : but doth not the 
perſon who expends vaſt ſums in the furniture of 
his houſe, or the ornaments of his perſon, who 


0 conſumes much time, and employs great pains in 
; dreſſing himſelf, or who thinks himſelf paid for 
h 43 | ſeli-denial, labour, or even villany, by a title or a 
Z 3 ribbon, ſacrifice as much to vanity, as the poor 


| wit, who is deſirous to read you his poem or his 
play? My ſecond remark was, that vanity is the 
worſt of paſſions, and more apt to contaminate the 
mind than any other; for as ſelfiſhneſs is much 
18 more general than we pleaſe to allow it, ſo it is 
1 natural to hate and envy thoſe who ſtand between 

; us and the good we deiire. Now, in luſt and am- 
bition theſe are few; and even in avarice we find 
many who are no obſtacles to our purſuits ; but 
the vain man ſeeks pre-eminence; and every thing 
which 1s excellent and praiſe-worthy in another, 
renders him the mark of his antipathy. Adams 
now began to fumble in his pockets, and ſoon 
cried out, O la! I have it not about me. Upon 


this the gentleman aſking him what he was ſcarch- 


n 
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he thought his maſter-piece, againſt vanity, * F 

upon it, fy upon it, cries he, why do 1 ever leave 
that ſermon out of my pocket? I with it was within 
five miles, I would willingly fetch it to read it to 
you.” The gentleman anſwered, that there was no 
need, for he was cured of that paſſion. And for 
that very reaſon,” quoth Adams, I would read it, 
for I am confident you would admire it. Indeed 
I have never been a greater enemy to any paſſion 
than that filly one of vaaity.” The gentleman 
ſmiled, and proceeded —— From this ſocicty I 
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eafily paſſed to that of the gameſters, where no- 
thing remarkable happened, but the finifking of 
my fortune, which thoſe gentlemen ſoon helped 
me to the end of. This opened ſcenes of life 
hitherto unknown; poverty and diſtreſs, with their 
horrid train of duns, attorneys, bailiffs, haunted 
me day and nizht. My clothes grew ſhabby, my 
credit bad, my friends and acquaintance of all 
kinds cold. In this ſituation, the ſtrangeſt thought 
imaginable came into my head, and what was this, 
but to write a play? for J had ſufficient leiſure; 
fear of bailiffs confined me every day to my room ; 
and having always had a little inclination, and 
ſomething of a genius that way, I ſet my ſelf to 
work, and within a few months produced a piece 
of five acts, which was accepted of at the tuhcatre. 
I remembered to have formerly taken tickets of 
other pocts for their benefits, long before the ap- 
pearance of their performances; and reſolving to 
follow a precedent which was fo well ſuited to my 
preſent circumftances, I immediately provided 
myſelf with a large number of little papers. Happy 
indeed would be the ſtate of poctry, would theſe 
tickets paſs current at the bakehouſe, the alchouſe, 
and the chandler's ſhop: but alas! far otherwile; 
no taylor would take them in payment for buck- 
ram, canvas, ſtay tape; nor no bailiff for civility- 
money. They are indeed no more than a paſiport 
to beg with, a certificate that the owner wants five 
thillings, which induces well-diſpoſed Chriſtians 
to charity. I now experienced what is worſe than 
poverty, or rather what is the worſt conſequence 
ot poverty; | mean attendance and dependance on 
the great. Many a morning have I waited hours 
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in the cold parlours of men of quality, where, 
aſter ſeeing the Joweſt raſcals in lace and em- 
broidery, the pimps and buffoons in faſhion ad- 
mitted, J have been ſometimes told, on ſending in 
my name, that my Lord could not poſhbly ſee me 
this morning: a tufficient aſſurance that I ſhould 
never more get entrance into that houſe. Some- 
times I have been at laſt admitted; and the great 
man hath thought proper to excuſe himſelf, by 
telling me he was tied up. Tied up,” ſays Adams, 
pray, what's that?“ Sir, ſays the gentleman, the 
profit which bookſellers allowed authors for the 
beſt works, was fo very ſmall, that certain men of 
birth and fortune foine years ago, who were the 
patrons of wit and learning, thonght fit to encou- 
rage them farther, by entering into voluntary ſub- 
ſcriptions for their encouragement. Thus Prior, 
Rowe, Pope, and ſome other men of genius, re- 
ceived large ſums for their labours from the pub- 
lic. This feemed fo eaſy a method of gettin 
money, that many of the loweſt ſcribblers of the 
times ventured to publiſh their works in the ſame 
way; and many had the aſſurance to take in ſub- 
{criptions for what was not writ, nor ever intend- 
ed. Subſcriptions in this manner growing infinite, 
and a kind of tax on the public; fome perſons 
ſinding it not fo eaſy a taſł to difcern good from 
bad autiors, or to know what genius was worthy 
encou! 2gement, and what was not, to prevent the 
expence of fub{cribing to fo many, invented a 
method to excuſe themſelves from all ſubſcriptions 
whatever; and this was to receive a ſma!l ſum of 
money in conſideration of giving a large one if 
ever 
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ever they ſubſcribed ; which many have done, and 
many more have pretended to have done, in order 
to ſilence all ſolicitation. The ſame method was 
likewiſe taken with playhouſe tickets, which were 
no leſs a public grievance; and this is what they 
call being tied up from ſubſcribing. I can't ſay 
but the term is apt enough, and fomewhat typical, 
ſaid Adams; * for a man of large fortune, who ties 
himſelf up, as you call it, from the encourage- 
ment of men of merit, ought to be tied up in 
reality.” 

Well, Sir, ſays the gentleman, to return to my 
ſtory. Sometimes I have received a guinea from 
a man of quality, given with as ill a grace as alms 
are generally to the meaneſt beggar, and purchaſed 
too with as much time ſpent in attendance, as, if 
it had been ſpent in honeſt induſtry, might have 
brought me more profit with infinitely more ſa- 


tisfaction. Aſter about two months ſpent in this 


diſagreeable way with the utmoſt mortification, 
when I was pluming my hopes on the proſpect of 
a plentiful harveſt from my play, upon applying 
to the prompter to know when 1t came into re- 
hearſal, he informed me he had received orders 


from the manayers to return me the play again; 


for that they could not poſſibly act it that ſeaſon ; 
but if J would take it and reviſe it againit the 
next, they would be glad to ſes it again. I ſnatch- 


_ed it from him with great indignation, and retired 


to my room, where I threw myfelf on the bed in a 
fit of deſpair. — Tou ſhould rather have thrown 
yourſelf on your knees, ſays Adams; for deſpair 
is finful,” | 
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As ſoon, continued the gentleman, as I had 
indulged the firſt tumult of my paſſion, I hegan to 
conſider what courſe I ſhoald take, in a ituation 
without friends, money, credit, or reputation of 
any kind. After revolving many things in my 
mind, I could fee no other poſſibility of turaiſhing 
myſelf with the miſerable neceſſaries of life than 
to retire to a garret near the temple, and com- 
mence hackney-writer to the lawycrs ; for which I 
was well qualified, being an excellent penman. 
This purpoſe I reſolved on, and immediately put 
it in execution. I had an acquaintance with an 
attorney who had formerly tranſacted affairs for 
me, and to him I applied: but inſtead of furniſh- 
ing me with any buſineſs, he laughed at my un- 
dertaking, and told me, He was afraid 1 thould 
turn his deeds into plays, and he ſhould expect to 


ſee them on the ſtage. 


Not to tire you with inſtances of this kind from 
others, I found that Plato himſelf did not hold 
poets in greater abhorrence than theſe men of bu- 
ſineſs do. Whenever I durſt venture to a coffee- 
houſe, which was on Sundays only, a whiſper ran 
round the room, which was conſtantly attended 
with a ſneer—That's Poet Wilſon : for I know not 
whether you have obſerved-1t, but there is a malig- 
nity in the nature of man, which, when not weed- 
ed out, or at leaſt covered by a good education 
and politeneſs, delights in making another uneaſy 
or diſſatisfied with himſelf. Thisabundantly appears 
in all afſemblies, except thoſe which are filled by 
people of faſhion, and eſpecially among the youn- 
ger p2ople of both ſexes, whoſe births and for- 
tunes place them juſt without the polite circles; I 

mean 
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mean the lower claſs of the gentry, and the higher of 
the mercantile world, who are 1n reality the worſt 
bred part of mankind. Well, Sir, whilſt I continued 
in this miſerable ſtate with ſcarce ſufficient buſi- 
neſs to keep me from ſtarving, the reputation of 
a poet being my bane, I accidentally became ac- 
quainted with a bookſeller, who told me, It was 
a pity a man of my learning and genius ſhould be 
obliged to ſuch a method of getting his livelihood ; 
that he had a compaſſion for me, and if I would 
engage with him, he would undertake to provide 
handſomely for me. A man in my cireumſtances, 
as he very well knew, had no choice. I accordingly 
accepted his propoſal with his conditions, which 
were none of the molt favourable, and fell to tranſ- 
lating with all my might. I had no longer reaſon to 
lament the want of buſineſs ; for he Projfhed me 
with ſo much, that in half a-year I almoſt writ 
myſelf blind. I likewiſe contracted a diſtemper by 
my ſedentary life, in which no part of my body 
was exerciſed but my right arm, which rendered 
me incapable of writing for a long time. This un- 
luckily happened to delay the publication of a 
work, and my laſt performance not having ſold 
well, the bookſeller declined any further engage- 
ment, and aſperſed me to his brethren as a careleſs, 
idle fellow. 1 had, however, by having half worked 
and halt-ſtarved myſelf to death, during the time I 
was in his ſervice, ſaved a few guineas, with which 
I bought a lottery-ticket, refolving to throw mylelf 
into Fortune's lap, and try if ſhe would make me 
amends for the injuries ſhe had done me at the 
gaming table. This purchaſe being made, left me 
almoſt pennyleſs; when, as if I had not been ſuffi- 

ciently 
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ciently miſerable, a bailiif in woman's clothes got 
admittance to iny chamber, whither he was directed 
by the bookſeller. He arreſted me at my taylor's 
ſuit for thirty five pounds; a ſum for which I could 
not procure bail, and was therefore conveyed to 
his houſe, where I was locked up in an upper 
chamber. I had now neither health (for 1 was 
ſcarce recovered from my indiſpoſition) liberty, 
money, or friends; and had abandoned all hopes, 
and even the deſire of life. But this could not laſt 
long,' ſaid Adams; for doubtleſs the taylor releaſed 
you the moment he was acquinted with your affairs, 
and knew your circumttances would not permit you 
to pay him.“ Oh, Sir, an{wered the gentleman, he 
knew that before he arreſted me; uay, he knew 
that nothing but incapacity could prevent me paying 
my debts; for I kad been his cuſtomer many 
cars, had ſpent vaſt ſums of money with him, and 
had always paid moſt punctually in my proſperous 
days: but when I reminded him of this, with aſſu- 
rances, that, if he would not moleſt my endeavours, 
J would pay him all the money I could by my 
utmeſt labour and induſtry procure, reſerving only 
what was ſufficient to preſerve me alive; he anſwer- 
ed, his patience was worn out; that I had put him 
off from time to time; that he wanted thc money; 
that he had put it into a lawyer's hands ; and it I 
did not pay him immediately, or find ſecurity, I 
mult lie in goal, and expect no mercy. * He may 
expect mercy,” cries Adams, ſtarting from his chair, 
© where he will find none. How can ſuch a wretch 
repeat the Lord's prayer, where the word, whick 1s 
tranſlated, I know not for what reaſon, Treſpaſſes, 
is in the original Debts ? and as ſurely as we do 
not 
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not forgive others their debts when they are unable 
to pay them; ſo ſurely ſhall we ourſelves be unfor- 
given, hen we are in no condition of paying.“ He 
ccaſed and the gentleman proceeded, While I was 
in this ſituation, a former acquaintance, to whom I 
had communicated my lottery-ticket, found me out, 
and, making me a viſit, with great delight in his 
coutenance, ſhook me heartily by the hand, and 
wiſhed me joy of my good fortune: For. fays his 
he, your ticket 1scome up a prize of zool. Adams 
ſnapt his fingers at theſe words in an ecitaſy ot joy; 
which, however, did not continue long: for the 
gentleman thus proceeded. Alas! Sir, this was only 
a trick of fortune to ſink me the deoper : for I had 
diſpoſed of this lottery-ticket two days before to a 
relation, who refuſed lending me a ſhilling without 
it in order to procure my ſelt bread. As *foon as 
my friend was acquzinted with my unfortunate 
ſale, he began to reviſe me, and remind me of 
the ill conduct and nufcarriages of my lite. He 
ſaid * I was one whom Fortune could not fave, if 
ſhe would; thatT was now ruined beyond any hopes 
of retricval, nor muit expect any pity from my 
friends; that it would be extreme weakneſs to 
compaſſionate the zuisſortuncs of a man who ran 
headlong to his own deſtraction.“ He then painted 
to me, in as lively colours as he was able, the hap- 
pineſs I ſhouid have now enjoyed, had I not 
fooliſhly diſpoſed of my ticket. I urged the plea of 
neceſſity: but he made no anſwer to that, and 
began again to revile me, till I could bear it no 
longer, and Cefired him to finiſh his vifit. I ſoon 
exchanged the bailiff's houſe for a priſon; where, 
as I had not money ſuſficient to procure me a ſepa- 

rate 
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rate apartment, I was crowded in with a great 
number of miſerable wretches, in common with 
whom I was deſtitute of every convenience of 
life, even that winch all the biutes enjoy, whole- 
ſome air. In theſe dreadtul circumſtances I 
applied by letter to ſeveral of my old acquain- 
tarice, and ſuch to whom I had formerly lent 
moaey without any great proipect of its being 
returned, for their aſtiſtance; but in vain. An 
excuſe iuſtead of a demat was the gentleit anſwer 
J received. Wnilſt I languithed in a condis 
tion too horrible to be deſcribed, and which in 


a land of humanity, and what is much more, 


Chriſtianity, ſeems a ſtrange puniſhment for a 
little inadvertency and indiſcretion ; whilſt J was 
in this condition, a fellow came into the priſon, 


and inquiring me out, delivered me the following 
letter : 


8 I R, 


* My father, to whom vou fold your ticket in 
the laſt lottery, died the jamie day in which it 
came up a prize, as you have poſſibly heard, 
and leit me ſole heireſs of all his fortune. I 
am ſo much touched with your preſent circum- 
ſtances, and the uneaſineſs you muſt feel at hav- 
ing been driven to diſpoſe of what might have 
made you happy, that I muſt deſire your accept- 
ance of the incloſed, and am, 


© Your humble ſervant, 
+ HARRIET HEA ST. 


. 


And what do you think was incloſed ? „I 
don't know, cricd Adams; * not leſs than a 
Vor. II. E guinea , 
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gninea, I hopc.'—Sir, it was a bank-note for 
200 J. — 2c. cried Adams, in a rapture !— 
No leis, I aliure you, aniwered the genticman : 
a ſum I was not half ſo delighted with, as with the 
dear name ot the generous girl that ſent it me: 
and who was not only the bb beit, but the handſomeſt 
creature in the univerſe; and for whom J had 
long had a paſſion, which I never durſt diſcloſe 
to her. I kiſſed her name a thouſand times, my 
eyes overflowing with tenderneſs and gratitude, I 
repcated But not to detain you with theſe rap— 
tures, I immediately acquis red my liberty, and hav- 
ing paid all my debts, d eparted, with upwards of 
fifty pounds in my pocket, to thank my kind 
deſiverer. She happened to be then out o. town, 

a circumſtance which, upon reflection, pleaſed 
me; for by that means 1 had an opportunity to 
appear before her in a more decent dreſs. At her 
return to town within a day or two, I threw myſelf 
at her feet with the moſt ardent acknowle doments, 
which ſhe rejected with an unfeigned greatneſs of 
mind, and told yes I could not oblige her more 
than by never mentioning, or, if polible, think- 
ing on a C11 umſtance which m w bring to my 
mind an accident that might be grievons to me to 
think on. She proceeded thus: What I have 
done is in my own eyes a trifle, and perhaps, 
infinitely leſs than would have become me to do. 
And it you think of engaging in any buſineſs, 
where a larger ſum may be {ſerviceable to you, I 
ſhall not be over rigid, either as to the ſecurity 
or intereſt,” I endeavoured to expreſs all the gra- 
titude in my power to this prof ulion of g00Unefs, 
tho' perhaps it was my enemy, and began to affiict 
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my mind with more agonies than all the miſeries I 
had underwent ; it aftected me with ſeverer reflec- 
tions than poverty, diſtreſs, and priſons united, had 
been able to make me feel: tor, Sir, theſe acts and 
profeſlions of kindneſs, which were tufficient to 
have raiſed ina good heart the moſt violent PAR 
of friendſhip to one of the ſame, or to «ze and 
uglineſs in a different ſex, came to me from a wo- 
man, a young and beautiful wo: nan, ONC wool 
perlections I had long known; and for whom I 
had long conceived a violent paſnon, though with 
a deſpair, which made me endeavour rather to curb 
and conceal, than to nour:th or acquaint ber with 
i. In mort, they came upon me unte! with 
beauty, ſoftneſs, and tenderneſs, ſuch bewit ching 
ſmiles—O Mr. Adams! in that moment I oft 
myiclf, and torgetting our different ſtuations, nor 
confideri ing what return I was maki ing to her good- 
neſs by defiring her, who had given me fo much, 
to beitow her all, I laid gently hold on her hand, 
and, convevinz it to my lips, I preſs'd it with in- 
conceiveable: rdour ; then, liſting up my ſwuün— 
ming eyes, I ſaw her face and neck overſoread 
with one bluſh ; ſhe offered to withdraw her hand, 
yet not fo as to deliver it from mine. though [ held 
it with the gentleſt jorce. We both ftood trem- 
bling, her eyes caſt on the ground, and mine ficd- 
faſtly fixed on her. Good God, what was then the 
condition of my foul ! burning with love, delire, 
admiration, gratitude, and every tender pation, 
all bent on one charming object. Paſhtion at lat got 
the better of both reaſon and reſpeCt, and ſotijy 
letting go her hand, I offered madiy to claſp her 
in my arms ; when a little recovering her ſelt, the 
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ſtarted from me, aſking me, with ſome ſhew of 
anger, If fhe had any reaion to expect this treat- 
ment from me. I then fell proſtrate before her, 
and told her, if 1 had offended, my life was abſo- 
Intely in her power, which I would in any manner 
loſe for her ſake. * Nay, Madam,“ ſaid I, * you 
ſhall not be ſo ready to puniſh me, as I to ſuffer. 
1 own my guilt, I deteſt the reflection that I would 
have ſacrificed your happineſs to mine. Believe me, 
1 ſincerely repent my ingratitude ; yet, belteve me 
too, it was my paſſion, my unbounded paſſion, tor 
von, which hurried me fo far; I have loved you 
long and tenderly; and the goodneſs you have ſhewn 
m2 hath innocently weighed down a wretch undone 
before. Acquit me of all mean and mercenary 
views; and, before I take my leave of you for ever, 
wich Iam reſolved inſtantly to do, believe me, 
thi: fortune could have raiſed me to no height to 
wich ] could not have gladly lifted you. O curſt 
be fortune! Do not,” ſays ſhe, interrupting me 
wien the ſweeteſt voice, do not curſe fortune, 
fiace he hath made me happy ; and if ſhe hath put 
vour happinets in my power, J have told you, you 
mall aik nothing in reaſon which J will refuſe.” 
Madam, you miſtake me if you imagine my 
happineſs is in the power of fortune now. You 
have obliged me too much already ; if I have any 
wiſli it is for ſome bleſt accident, by which I may 
contribute with my life to the leaſt augmentat:on. of 
vour felicity. As for myſelt, the only happineis I 
can ever have, will be hearing of yours: and if 
fortune would make that complete, I will forgive 
all her wrongs to me.” *You may indeed, anſwered 
ſhe ſmiling, for your own happineſs muſt be 
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included in mine. Ihave long known vour wor! th; 
nay, I muſt confets,” faid ii bluſlt! ng, * have long 
diicovered that 2 for m2 von Pt rotcis, note 
withſtanding thoſe endcavours, which am con- 
vinced were  unatſeted, to CONC cal! it: and ik all 1 
can give with reaſon will not ſutfl. . — take reaton 
away, — and now [ believe you cannot aik me 
what I will deny —she uttered theſe words with 
a ſweetneſs not to be imagined. I immediateiy 
ſtarted ; my blood, which lay freezing at my heart, 
ruſhed tumultnoully throuzh every vein. tod 
for a moment font ; then flying to her, I caught 
her in mir arms, no longer reſilting — ſol: iv 
told her, ine muſt git me thea herlelf. G, 
Sir. On I deicribe her ook ? She remained ſi- 
nt, and almoſt. motionleh ſeveral minutes. At 
laſt recovering herſelf a lite, the inſiſted on my 
leaving her, and in ſuch a nummer, that J inſtantiy 
obeyed: you may im, ine. however, I ſoon faw 
her again. —kut Last p. don, 1 tear I have detained 
vou too long 10 reiating the particitlars of the for- 
mer interview. So far other wiſe,” faid Adams, 
liclzin: 5 Ris lips, that I could willingly hear it over 
ag in. Well, Sic, continued the gentle man, to 
be as conciſe as ren Ye, within 2 Wee the con- 
ſented to make me the happieſt of mankind. We 
were married e after; and when I came to 
examine the eircumſtances of my wite's fortune, 
(winch I do aſſare zou T was not preſently at leifure 
enough to do) I found it amounted to abont ſix 
thcatund pounds, moſt part of which lay in effects; 
for her father bad been a wine- merchant, and ſhe 
ſcemed willing, if I liked it, that I ſhouid carry on 
the fame trade. 1 readity, and too inconſficerately, 
e eee 
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undertook it: for, not having been bred up to the 
ſecrets of the butineſs, and endeavouring to deal 
with the vtmcſt honeſty and uprightneis, 1 ſoon 
found our fortune in a declining way, and my trade 
decreaſing by little and little: for my wires, which 
I never adulterated after their Importation, and 
were ſold as neat as they cane F Over, wer univer— 
ſally decried b the vininers, to whom I could not 
allow them quite as cheap as thoſe who gained 
double the profit by a leſs price. I ſoon began to 
deſpair of improving our fortune by theſe means; 
nor was | at all eaſy at the viſits and ſamiliarity of 
many who had been my acqus intance in my proſ- 
perity, but denied and ſhunned me in my adve! bty, 
and now very forward:y renewed their acqua un- 
ance with me. In ſhort, I had ſufficiently ſeen, .at 
the pleaiures of the world are chiefly folly, and the 
buſineſs of it moſtly knavery ; and both, nothing 
better than vanity : the men of pleaſure tearing one 
another to pieces, from the emulation of ſpending 
money, and the men of br; ſineſs, from envy in get- 
ting it. My happineſs conſiſted entirely in my wiſe, 
whom Iloved with an inexprefiible r „ which 
was perfectly retur ned; ; and My proſpects were no 
other than to provide for cur growing farnly ; for 
ſhe was now big of her ſecond child: I therefore 
took an opportunity to aſk her nion of entering 
into a retired life, which, after he aring my realons, 
and perceiving my affection for it, ſhe readily 
embraced. We ſoon put our ſmall fortune, now 
reduced under three thouſand pounds, into money, 
with part of which we purchaſed this little place, 
whicher we retired ſoon after her delivery, from a 
worid full of buſtie, noiſe, hatred, envy and | ingra- 
| tuch 
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titude, to eaſe, quiet, and love. We have here 


lived almoſt twenty years, with little other conver- 
ſation than our own, moſt of the neighbourhood 
taking us lor very ſtrange people ; the Squire ot the 

ariſh repreſenting me as a madman, and the 
Parke as a I reſbyterian ; becauſe I wiil not hunt 
with the one, nor drink with the other. Sir, 
ſays Adams, Fortune bath, I think, paid you all 
her debts in this ſweet retirement.” Sir, replied the 
gentleman, 1 am thankful to the great Author of 

all things for the bleflings J here enjoy. 1 have 
the beſt of wives, and three pretty children, for 
whom [I have the true tenderneſs of a parent; but 
no b.cflings are pure in this word. Within three 
years of my at rival here I loſt my eldeſt fon. (Here 
he Gghed bitterly.) Sir, ſays Adams, + we muſt 
ſubmit to Pr ovidence, and conſider death is com- 
mon to all.“ We mutt fubmit, indeed, anſwered 
the gentleman ; ; and if he had died, I could have 
borne the lois with patience ; but alcs Sir, he 


was ſtolen au ay from my door by ſome wicked 


travelling copie whom they call Gipſies; nor could 
] ever wich the moit d liligent ſcarch recover him. 
Poor child! he had the ſweeteſt look, the ex 
pit: ire of his mother; at which ſome tears uw . 
tingiy dropped irom his eyes, as did lib: wiſe from 
thoſe of Ala ms, W ho always ſempathiſcd with his 
friends on thoſe occafions. Thus, Sir, ſaid the 
gentle: nan, I have finith. my ſtory, in which, if 
1 have been too par tic u! ar, I atk vour pardon; and 
now. if you pleaſe, 1 Will fetch you another bottle; 
which propoſal the par fon thankfully accepted. 
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CH AF. N. 
A deſcription of Mr. IWlſon's way of living. The 


tragical aducuture of the dog, and other grave 
 MITICYS, 


HL gentleman returned with the botile; and 
Adams and he fat ſome time filent, when the 
former ſtarted up, and cried, * No, that won't do.” 
The gentlemat, enquired into his meaning ; 
anſwered, He bad been conſidering that it was 
poihble the late Roan ag King Theodore gt 
have been that very fon whom he had loſt but 
added, that bo age © could not anſwer that i imagina- 
tion. However, ſays he, Gop diſpoſes all things 
for the beſt, and very probably he may be ſome 
great man, or dure, and may, one day or other, 
reviſit you in tha: espacity . The gentleman an- 
ſwered, he frould know him amongſt ten thouſand ; 
for he had a mark on hi is leſt bicaſt of a ſtraw⸗ 
berry, Which his mother had given him by longing 
for that fruit. 

That beautifv! young lady, the Morning, now 
role from her bud, and with a countenan ce bloom- 
ing with frei vouth ine ſprichtlineſs, like 
Miſs , V th {oft VS hanging On her 
pouting lips, began to take 42 early walk over 
the eaſtern hills; and prefently aſter, that gallant 
perion the Sun ſto * Aly from his wife's chamber 


to pay his addreſſes to her; when the gentleman 
alked bis gueſt it be would walk forth and ſurvey 
: his 


* Whoever the reader pleaſes. 
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his little garden, which he readily agreed to, and 
Joieph at the fame time awaking i om a ſlecp in 
which he bad been two hours buried, went with 
them. No pantertes, no fountains, no ſtatues, em- 
beliiſted this hitie garden. its oniy ornament was 
a ſhort walk, ſhaded on each fide by a tilbert- 
hedge, with a ſmall alcove at one end, whither in 
hot weather the gent'eman ard his wife vied to 
retire ard divert theimielves with their chiidren, 
who played in the walk before them. But though 
vanity had no vetary in this little ſpot, here was 
variety of ſruit, and every thing uſelul for the kit- 
chen, which was abundantiz ſutficient to catch the 
admiration of Adams, who told the gentieman ke 
had certainly a good gardener. Sit, anſwered he, 
that gardener j Is non before you; whatever you fee 
here, is the work ſolely of my own hands. W. hilſt 
I ain providing necefliries tor my table, I likewiſe 
procure myſelf an appetite for them. In fair 
ſeaſons J ſeldom pa! lefs than ſix hours of the 
twenty-four in this place, where J am not nile; 
and by theſe mieuns I am able to preſerve my 
health ever ſince my arrival here without alliftance 
from phyſic. Bitker I generally repair at the 
dawn, and exerciſe myſelt, whilit my wife dreſſes 
her children, and prepares our breaktaſt : alter 
which we are ſeldom atunder during the reſidue 
of the day: ior when the weather will not permit 
them to accompany me here, I am uſualiy within 
with them; for 1 am neither aſhamed of con- 
verling with my wite, nor of playing with my chil- 
dren : to iay the truth, I do not percelve that inſe- 
rioricy of underſt anding, which the levity of rakes, 
the dulneſs of men of butineſs, or the auſterity of 
the 
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the learned would perſuade us of in women. As 
for my woman, I declare ! bay e found none of 
my own ſex capable of making it aſter obſcrvations 
on lie, or of deliv ering them more agreeabiy ; nor 
do I believe any one poſe Ted of a faithfuller or 
braver friend. And as ſure as this fi iendſhip is 
ſweetened with more delicacy and tenderneſs, fo 
it is confirmed by dearer pled; es than can attend 
the cloſeſt male alliance: for what union can be fo 
faſt, as our common intereſt in the fruits of our 
embraces? Perhaps, Sir, you are not yourſelf a 
father; if you are: not, be aſſured you cannot con- 
ceive the delight J have in my little ones. Would 
you not deſpi fe me, if you iaw me ſtretched on the 
ground, and my children playing round me? 1 
ſhould reverence the fight,” quoth Adams, I my- 
felt am now the father of fix, and have been of 
eleven, and I can fay I never fcourged a child of 
my own, unlets as his ſchoolmaſter, and then have 
feſt every ſtroke on my own potteriors. And as 
to what you ſay concerning women, 1 have orten 
lamented my own wife did not underſtand Greek.” 

— The gentleman ſmiled, and anſwered, he world 
not be apprehended to inſinuate that his own had 
an underſtanding above the care of her family: on 
the contrarv, ſays he, my Harriet, I aſſure von, is 
a notable houſewife, and few gentle men's houte- 

keepers underſtand cookery and confectionary 
better; but theſe are arts which ſhe hath no great 
occaſion tor now: however, the wine vou Con 
mended io much laſt night at Tupper, was of her 
own making, as is indeed all the liquor in my 
houſe, except my beer, which falls to my 2 ovince. 


Aud 
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( And J afure you it is as excellent, quoth Adams, 
das ever I taſtcd,') We formerly kept a maid ſer— 
vant, but fince my girls have been growing up, 
ſhe is unwilling to induige them in idleneſs; for 
as the fortunes 1 ſhall give them will be very ſmall, 
we intend not to breed them above the rank they 
are likely to fill hereaſte „ nor teach them to 
de ſpiſe, or ruin a plain huſband. Indeed I could 
with a man of my own temper, and a retired life, 
might tall to their lot; tor 1 have experienced that 
calm ſerene happineſs which is ſcated in content, is 
jnconfiſtent with the hurry and buſtle of the wor 1d, 
He was proceeding thus „ W ben the little things, 
being juſt riſen, ran eagerly towards him, and aſked 
his bictling : they were {iy to the rangers: but 
the eldeſt acquainted her tather, that her mother 
2nd the young gentlewoman were up, and that 
breakfaſt was ready. They all went in, where the 
gentleman was ſurpriſed at the beauty of Faany, 
who had now recovered from her fatigue, and 
was entirely clean dreſſed; for the rogues who had 
taken away her purſe |: ad leſt her her bundle. But 
if he was ſo much amazed at the beauty of this 
young creature, his gueſts were no leſs charmed at 
the tenderneſs which : 2pyearcd in the behaviour of 
the huſband and wife, to each other, and to their 
children, and at the dutiful and affectionate be- 
haviour of theſe to their parents. Theſe inſtances 
pleaſed the well diſpoſed mind of Adams equally 
with the readineſs whic 1 they expreſſed to ublige 
their gueſts, and their for wardneſs to offer them 
the beſt of every thing in their houſe ; and what 
delighted him ſtill more, was an inſtance or two 


of 
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of their charity : for whilſt they were at breakfaſt, 
the good woman was called forth to afſiſt her fick 
neighbour, which ſhe did with ſome cordials made 
for the public uſe; and the good man went into 
his garden at the fame time, to ſupply another 
with ſomething which he wanred thence; for they 
had nothing which thoſe who wanted it were not 
welcome to. Thee good people were in the 
utmoit chearfulneſs, when they heard the report 
of a gun; and immediately aiterwards a little dog, 
the favourite of the eldeſt daughter, came limping 
in all bloody, and laid himſelf at his miſtreſs's feet: 
the poor girl, who was about eleven years old, 
burſt into tears at the fight; and preſently one of 
the neighbours came in and informed them, that 
the young ſquire, the ſon of the lord of the manor, 
had ſhot him as he paſſed by, ſwearing at the fame 
time he would proſecute the maſter of him for 
keeping a ſpaniel; for that he had given notice, 
he would not fuffer.one in the pariſh. The dog, 
whom his miſtreſs had taken into her lap, died in 
a few minutes, licking her hand, She expreſſed 
great agony at his loſs; and the other children 
began to cry for their tifter's misfortune, nor could 
Fanny hertelt refrain. Whiiſt the father and 
mother attempted to comfort her, Ad uns graſped 
his crabſtick, and would have ſallied out after th 

ſquire, had not Joſeph with-held him. Te could 
not, however, bridle his tongue—He pronounced 
the word Raſcal with great emphaſis; ſaid he de- 
ſerved to be hanged more than a highwayman, 
and wiſhed he had the ſcourging him. The mo- 


ther took the child, lamenting and carrying the 


dead 
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dead favourite in her arms, out of the room, when 
the gentleman ſaid, this was the ſecond time this 
ſquire had endeavoured to kill the little wretch, 
and had wounded him ſmartly once before; 
adding, he could have no motive but ill nature: 
for the little thing, which was not near as big as 
one's ſiſt, had never been twenty yards from the 
houſe in the fix years his daughter had had it. 
He ſaid he had done nothing to deſerve this 
uſage : but his father had too great a fortune to 
contend with : that he was as abſolute as an 

tyrant in the univerſe, and had killed all the dogs, 
and taken away all the guns in the neighbour- 
hood ; and not only that, but he trampled down 
hedges, and rode over corn and gardens, with 
no more regard than if they were the highway. 
*I wiſh I could catch him in my garden,' ſaid 
Adams; though I would rather forgive him 
riding through my houſe than ſuch an ill- natured 
act as this“ 

The chearfulneſs of their converſation being 
interrupted by this accident, in which the gueſts 
conld be of no ſervice to their kind entertainer, 
and as the mother was takea up in adminiſtering 
conſolation to the poor girl, whoſe diſpoſition was 
too good haſtily to forget the ſudden loſs of her 
little favourite, which had been fondling with 
her a few , :inutes before; and as Joſeph and 
Fanny were impatient to get home and begin 
thoſe previous ceremonies to their happineſs 
which Adams had inſiſted on, they now offered 
to take their leave. The gentleman importuned 
them much to ſtay dinner: but when he found 

Vor. II. | their 
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their eagerneſs to depart, he ſummoned his wife, 
and accordingly having performed all the uſual 
ceremonies of bows and curt'ſies, more pleaſant 
to be icon than to be related, they took their leave, 
the gentleman and his wife heartily wiſhing them 
a good journey, and they as heartily thanking 
them for their kind entertainment. They then 
departed, Adams declaring, that this was the 
manner in which the people had lived in the 
golden age. 
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CHAP. V. 


A diſputation on ſchools, held on the road between 
r. Abraham Adams and Foſeph ; and a dif- 
covery not unwelcome to them both, 


UR travellers having well refreſhed themſelves 
at the gentleman's houſe, Joſeph and Fanny 
with ſleep, and Mr. Abraham Adams with ale and 
tobacco, renewed their journey with great alacrity; - 
and, purſuing the road in which they were direct- 
ed, travelled many miles before they met with any 
adventure worth relating. In this interval, we 
ſhall preſent our readers with a very curious 
diſcourſe, as we apprehend it, concerning public 
ſchools, which paſſed between Mr. Joſeph An- 
drews and Mr. Abraham Adams. 

They had not gone far, before Adams calling 
to Joſeph, aſked him if he had attended to the 
gentleman's ſtory; he anſwered, * To all the former 
part.” And don't you think,” ſays he, he was 
a very unhappy man in his youth?“ A very un- 
happy man indeed,” anſwered the other. Joſeph,” 
cries Adams, ſcrewing up his mouth, J have 
found it; I have diſcovered the cauſe of all the 
misfortunes which befel him. A public ſchool, 
hays + was the cauſe of all the calamities which 

e afterwards ſuffered. Public ſchools are the 
nurſeries of all vice and immorality. All the 
wicked fellows whom I remember at the univerſity 
were bred at them. Ah, Lord ! I can remember 
as well as if it was but yeſterday, a knot of them; 
they called them King's ſcholars, I forget why— 

FS very 
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very wicked fellows! Joſeph, you may thank the 
Lord you were not bred at a public ſchool, you 
would never have preſerved your virtue as you 
have. The firſt care I always take, is of a boy's 
morals; I had rather he ſhould be a blockhead 
than an Atheiſt or a Preſbyterian. What is all the 
learning of the world compared to his immortal 
foul? What ſhall a man take in exchange for his 
foul ! but the maſters of great ſchools trouble 
themſelves about no ſuch things. I have known 
a lad of eighteen at the univerſity, who hath not 
been able to ſay his catechiſm; but for my own 
part, 1 always ſcourged a lad ſooner for mifting 
that than any other leſſon. Believe me, child, all 
that gentleman's misfortunes aroſe from his being 
educated at a public ſchool.” | 
It doth not become me,“ anſwered Joſeph, 
© to diſpute any thing, Sir, with you, eſpecially a 
matter of this kind; for to be ſure you muſt be 
allowed by all the world to be the beſt teacher of 
a ſchool in all our county,” Les, that,“ ſays 
Adams, I believe, is granted me; that I may with- 
out much vanity pretend ty———nay, I believe I 
may go to the next county too—but geri xon e 
meum. — However, Sir, as you are pleaſed to bid 
me ſpeak,” ſays Joſeph, you know my late 
maſter, Sir Thomas Booby, was bred at a public 
ſchool, and he was the fineſt gentleman in all the 
neighbourhood. And I have often heard him ſay, 
if he had a hundred boys he would breed them ail 
at the ſame place. It was his opinion, and I have 
often heard him deliver it, that a boy taken from 
a public ſchool, and carried into the world, will 
learn more 1n one year there, than one of a private 
28 5 education 
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education will in five. He ufed to ſay, the fe Hool 
itlelf initiated him a great way, (J remember that 
was his very expreſſion); for great ſchools are little 
ſocieties, where a boy of any obſervation may ſee 
in epitome what he will afterwards find in the 
world at large.“ * Hinc illa lachryme ; for that ver 
reaton,* quoth Adams, I prefer a private hodk 
where boys may be kept in innccence and 1gno- 
rance : for, according to that fine paſſage in the 
play of Cato, the only Englich tragedy I ever 
read, 


If knywledge of the world muf? make men villains, 
May 7uba euer live in ignorance. 


Who would not rather preſerve the purity of 
his child, than wiſh him to attain the whole circle 
of arts and ſciences; which, by-the-bye, he may 


learn in the claſſes of a private ſchool > For 1 


would not be vain, but I eſteem myſelf to be 
ſccond to none, wi ſecuudum, in teaching tlieſe 
things; fo that a lad may have as much learning 
in a private as in a public education. And, with 
ſubmiſticf,) anſwered Joſeph, he may get as much 
vice, with&{s-ſeveral country gentlemen who were 
educated within five miles of their own houſes, 
and are as wicked as if they had known the world 
from their infancy. I remember when 1 was in 
the ſtable, if a young horſe was vicious in his na- 
ture, no correction would make him otherwiſe; L 
take it to be equally the ſame among men: if a boy 
be of a miſchievous wicked inclination, no ſchool, 
though ever fo private, will ever make him good; 
on the contrary, if he be of a righteous temper, 

you 
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you may truft him to London, or where-ever elfe 
you pleaſe ; he will be in no danger of being cor- 
rupted. Beſides, I have often heard my maſter 
ſay that the diſcipline practiſed in public {chools 
was much better than that in private.'—* You talk 
like a jackanapes,“ ſays Adams, and ſo did your 
maſter. Diſcipline indeed! becauſe one man 
ſcourges twenty or thirty boys more in a morning 
than another, is he theretore a better diſciplinarian? 
] do preſume to confer in this point with all who 
have taught from Chiron's time to this day; and if 
] was matter of tix boys only, I would preierve as 
good diſcipline among them as the maſter of the 
greateſt ſchool in the world. I fay nothing, young 
man; remember I ſay nothing; but it dir Tho- 
mas himſelf had been educated nearer home, and 
under the tuition of fomebody, remember 1 name 
nobody, it might have been better for hin—but 
his father muſt inſtitute him in the knowledge of 
the world. Nemo mortalium emnibus h:ris ſupit.“ 
Joſeph ſeeing him run on in this manner, atked 
pardon many times, atfuring him he had no in- 
tention to offend. + I believe you had not, child,“ 
taid he, *and J am not angry with vou. But tor 
maintaining good diſcipline in a {chool : for this.“ 
—And then he ran on as before; named al] the 
maſters who are recorded in old books, and pre- 
ferred himſelf to them all. Indeed, if this good 
man had an enthuſiaſm, or what the vulgar call a 
blind fide, it was this; he thought a ſchool-maſter 
the greateſt character in the world, aad himſelf 
the greateſt oi all ichvol-maſters, nettner of wich 
points he would have given up to Alexander the 
Great at the head of his army. 

Adams 
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Adams continued his ſubject till they came to 
one of the beautitulleſt ſpots of ground in the 
univerſe. It was a kind of natural amphitheatre, 
forined by the winding of a ſmall rivulet, which 
was planted with thick woods, and trees roſe gra- 
dually above each other by the natural aſcent of 
the ground they ſtood on ;* which aſcent as they 
hid with their boughs, they ſeemed to have been 
diipoled by the deſign of the moſt ikilful planter, 
The ſoil was ſpread with a verdure which no paint 
could imitate ; and the whole place might have 
raiied romantic ideas in elder minds than thoſe 
of Joſeph aud Fanny, without the afſiſtance of 
love. 

Here they arrived about noon, and Joſeph pro- 
poſed to Adanis that they ſhould reit a while in 
this deligheful place, and retreſh themſelves with 
ſome proviſions which the good-nature of Mrs. 
Wilſon had provided them with. Adams made 
no objection to the propolal; ſo down they fat, 
and pulling out a cold fw, and a bottle of wine, 
they made a repaſt with a chearfulneſs which might 
bave attracted the envy of more ſplendid tabies. 
1 thouid not ont, that they found among their 
proviſions a little paper containing a piece of 
gold, which Adams imaginiog had Leen put there 
by miſtake, would have returned back to reſtore 
it; but he was at laſt couviced by Joleph, that 
Mr. Wilſon had taken this handſome way of fur- 
niſhing them with a ſuppiy for their journey, on 
his having related the diſtreſs they had been in, 
when they were relieved by the generoſity of the 

ediar. Adams ſaid, he was glad to ſee ſuch an 
mitance of goodaels, not iv much tor the con- 
veniency 
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veniency which is brought them, as for the ſake of 
the donor, whole reward would be great in 
Heaven. He likewiſe comforted himſelf with a 
reflection, that he ſhould certainly have an op- 
portunity of returning it him ; for the gentleman 
was within a week to make a journey into Somer- 
ſetſhire, to paſs through Adams's pariſh, and had 
faithfully promiſed to call on him : a circumſtance 
which we thought too immaterial to mention 
before; but which thoſe who have as great affec- 
tion for that gentieman as ourſelves, will rejoice 
at, as it may give them hopes of ſeeing him again. 
Then Joſeph made a ſpeech on charity, which 
the reader, if he is ſo diſpoſed, may fee in the 
next chapter ; for we fcorn to betray him into 
any ſuch reading, without firſt giving him 
warning. 
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CHAP. VE 
Moral reflections by TFoleph Andrews, with the 


hunting-adventures, and Parſon Adams's mi- 
raculous eſcape. 


HAVE often wondered, Sir, faid Joſeph, to 

obſerve ſo few inſtances of charity among 
mankind; for though the goodneſs of a man's 
heart did not incline him to relieve the diſtreſſes of 
his felijow-creatures, methinks the defire of honour 
ſhould move him to it. What infonires a man to 
build fine houſes, to purchaſe tine furniture, pic- 
tures, clothes, and other things at a great expence, 
but an ambition to be reſpected more than other 
See ? Now wud not one great act of charity, 
one inſtance of redeeming a poor family trom ail 
the miſeries of poverty, reftoring an unfortunate 
tradeſman by a ſum of money, to the means of 


procuring a livelihood by his induſtry, diſcharging 


an undone debtor from his debts or a goal, or any 
ſuch like examples of goodneſs, create a man more 
honour and reipect than he could acquire by the 
fineſt houſe, furniture, pictures, or clothes, that 
were ever beheld? For not only the object him- 
ſeit, who was thus relieved, bat all who heard the 
name of ſuch a perſon muſt, 1 imagine, reverence 


him infinitely more than the poiletior of all thoſe 


other things: which when we ſo admire, we rather 
E the builder, the workman, the painter, the 
acemaker, the taylor, and the reſt, by wlioſe in- 


22 they are produced, than the perſen who 


y his money makes them his own. Four my own 
part, 
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part, when I have waited behind my lady in a 
room hung with fine pictures, while I have been 
looking at them I have never once thought of their 
owner, nor hath any one elſe, as I have obſerved; 
for when it has been aſked whoſe picture that was, 


it was never once anſwered, the maſter's of the 


houſe; but Ammycunni, Paul Varniſh, Hannibal 
Scratchi, or Hogarthi, which J ſuppoſe were the 
names of the painters: but if it was aſked who 
redeemed ſuch a one out of priſon ? Who lent 
ſuch a ruined tradeſman money to ſet up? Who 
cloathed that family of poor ſmall children ? 
It is very plain what muſt be the anſwer. — 
And beſides, theſe great folks are miſtaken, if they 
imagine they get any honour at all by theſe means; 
for 1 do not remember I ever was with my lady 
at any houſe where ſhe commended the houſe or 
furniture, but I have heard her at her return home 
make ſport and jeer at whatever ſhe had before 
commenced; and I have been told by other gen- 
tlemen in livery, that it is the ſame in their fami- 
lies; but 1 defy the wiſeſt families in the world to 
turn a true good action into ridicule. I defy him 
to do it. He who ſhould endeavour it would be 
laughed at himſelf. inſtead of making others laugh. 
Nobody ſcarce doth any good, yet they all agree 
in praiſing thoſe who do. Indecd, it is ſtrange that 
all men ſhon!d conſent in commending goodneſs, 
and no man endeavour to deſerve that commenda- 
tion; whilit, on the contrary, all rail at wicked- 
neis, and all are as eayer to be what they abuſe. 
This I know not the reaſon of; but it is as plain 
as day-light to thoſe who converſe in the world, as 


I have done theſe three years. Are all the great 
folks 
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folks wicked then?“ ſays Fanny. To be ſure there 
are ſome exceptions, anſwered ſoſeph. Some gen- 
tlemen of our cloth repoit charitable actions done 
by their lords and maſters; and I have heard 
Squire Pope, the great poet, at my Jady's table, 
tel} ſtories of a man that lived at a place called Rols, 
and another at the Bath, one Al--Al— I forget his 
name, but it is in the book of verſes. This gen- 
tlemen hath built up a ſtately houſe too, which the 
Squire likes very well; but his charity is ſeen far- 
ther than his houſe, though it ſtands on a hill, ay, 
and brings him more honour too. It was his 
charity that put him in the book, where the Squire 
ſays he puts all thoſe who dcterve it; and, to be 
ture, as he lives among all the great people, if 
there were any ſuch, he wourd know them. —This 
was all of Mr. joſeph Andrews's ſpeech which I 
could get him to recollect, which I have delivered 
as near as was poſſible in his own words, with a 
very ſmall embelliſhment, But I believe the 
reader hath not been a little ſurpriſed at the 
long ſilence of parſon Adams, eſpecially as fo 
many occaſions offered themſelves to exert his cu- 
rioſity and obſervation. The truth is, he was faſt 
aſleep, and had ſo been from the beginning of the 
preceding narrative. And indeed, if the reader 
conſiders that ſo many hours had paſſed ſince he 
had cloſed his eyes, he will not wonder at his re- 
pole, though even Henley himſelf, or as rom an 
orator (if any ſuch be) had been in his roſtrum or 
tub before him. 

Joſeph, who, whilſt he was ſpeaking, had con- 
tinued in one attitude, with kis head reclining on 
one fide, and his eyes calt on the ground, on look- 
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ing up, the poſition of Adams, who was ſtretched 
on his back, and ſnored louder than the uſual 
braying of the animal with long ears, than he 
turned towards Fanny, and, taking her by the 
hand, began a dalliance, which, though conſiſtent 
with the pureſt innocence and decency, neither he 
would have attempted, nor ſhe permitted before 
any witneſs. Whilſt they amuſed themſelves in 
this harmieſs and delightful manner, they heard a 
pack of hounds approaching 1n full cry towards 
them, and preſently afterwards ſaw a hare pop 
forth from the wood, and, crofling the water, 
land within a few yards of them in the meadows. 
The hare was no ſooner on fhore, than it ſeated 
itſelf on its hinder legs, and liſtened to the found 
of the purſuers. Fanny was wonderfully pleaſed 
with the little wretch, atal eagerly longed to have 
it in her arms, that ſhe might preſerve it from the 
dangers which ſesmed to threaten it: but the ra- 
tional part of the creation do not always aptly 
diſtinguiſh their friends from their foes ; what 
wonder then if this filly creature, the moment it 
beheld her, fled from the friend who would have 
rotected it, and, traverſing the meadows again, 
paſſed the little rivulet on the oppotite fide? It 
was, however, ſo ſpent and weak, that it fell down 
twice or thrice in its way. This affected the 
tender heart of Fanny, who exclaimed, with tears 
in her eyes, againſt the barbarity of worrying a 
poor innocent defenceleſs animal out of its life, and 
putting it to the extremeſt torture for diverſion. 
She had not much time to make reflections of 
this kind; for on a ſudden the hounds ruſhed 
through the wood, which reſounded with their 
throats 
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throats and the throats of their retinue who at- | 
tended on them on horſeback. The dogs now paſt 5 
the rivulet, and purſued the foctiteps of the hare ; * 
five horſemen attempted to leap over, three of 4 
whom ſucceeded, and two w ere in the attempt 9 
thrown from their jaddles into the water; their | 
companions, and their own horſes ton, proceeded 1 
alter their ſport, and left their friends 2nd riders to 1 
invoke the athitance of fortune, or empioy _ | 
more active means of ſtrength and agility for thei 
deliverance. Joſeph, however, was not fo un- | 
concerned on this occaſion; he leſt Fanny for a * 
moment to herſeif, and ran to the gentlemen, who ' wh 
were immediately on their lezs, ſhaking their cars, 1 
and eafily with the help of his hand attained the : 
bank (for the rivulet was not at all deep) : and j 
without ſtaying to thank their kind afhiter, ran g 
dripping acrols the meadows, calling to their 
brother ſportſmen to ſtop their horſes; but they 0 
heard them not. 4 
The hounds were now very little behind their 7 
poor reeling, ſtaggering prev, which, fainting 
almoſt at every ſtep, crawied throngh the wood, 
and had aimoft got round to the place where 


Fanny ſtood, when it was overtaken by its ene 1 
mies; and being driven out of the covert, was | 
caught, and inſtantly tore to pieces before Fanny's 3 
face, who was unable to afift it with any aid more 4 


2 


powerful than pity; nor could ſhe prevail on 
Joſeph, who had been himſelf a ſportſman in 
his youth, to attempt any thing contrary to the 
laws of hunting, in favour of the hare, which he 
ſaid was killed fairly. 

The hare was caught within a yard or two of 
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Adams, who lay aſleep at ſome diſtance from the 
lovers; an the hounds ia devour ing it, and 
pulling it backwards and forwards, had aral vn it 
ſo clole to him, that forme of them (by miſtake 
Perhaps for the bare's fin) laid hold of the tkirts 
of his cailock ; others at the fame time apply ing 
their teeth to his wis, which he had with a hand- 
kerchief faſtened to his head, began to pull him 
eee and had net the motion of his body nad 
more eſtæct on _ than teemed to be wromnght by 
the noiſe, they muſt certainly have taſted his fle 1h, 
which delicious 8 Th might have been tatal to 
him: but being rovied by theſe two 11283, he in- 
ſtantly awaked, and with a jirk delivering his head 
from his wis, he with moſt admirabic dexterity 
-overed his legs, which now feerned the only 
members he could entruſt his ſafety to. Having 
therefore eſcaped likewiſe from at leaſt a third 
part of his cafiock, which he willingly left as his 
c,] or ſpoils to the enemy, he Ted with the 
utmoſt ſpzed he could ſammon to his aiſtance. 
Nor let this be any detraction from the bravery of 
his character; let the number of the enemies, and 
the ſurpriſe in which he was taken, be conitdered 
and if there be any modern ſo outrageoufly brave, 
taat he cannot admit of flight in any circumttance 
whatever, I ſay (but ! whifper that fe itly, and I 
ſo!emu!y declare, without any intention of giving 
weh to any brave man in the nation) I ſay, or 
ather I whilper, that he is an ignorant fellow, an 
hath never read Romer nor Virgil, nor Nat he 
any thing et Hector or Tur! us; nay, he is unac- 
quainted with the hiſtor y of ſome great men living 
who, though as brave as lions, ay, as tygers, — 
run away, the Lord knows how far, and the Lord 
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knows why, to the ſurpriſe of their friends, and 
the entertainment of their enemies. But if Ah {ONS 
of ſuch heroic diſpoſition are a little offended at the 
DIS TIONS oi Adams, we allure them they fha 11 be 
as much pleaſed at what we ſhall immediately re- 
late of Joſeph Andrews. The maſter of the park 
was juſt arrived, or, as the ſportſmen call it, come 
in, when Adams ſet out, as we have beiore 

mentioned. This gent eman was ge! ein erally {aid to 
be a great lover of humour; but, not to mince t 
matter, ef>xcialiy as we are upon this {ubject, he 
was a great hunter of men. Indeed he had hitherto 
followed tits ſport only with dogs of his own fne- 
cies; for he kept two or three couple of backing 8 
curs for that uſe only. However, as he thought 
he had now found a man nimble enough, he was 
willing to indulge himiſelf with other sport, and 
accordingly crying out, Sole away,“ encourage 
the hounds to purine Mr. Adams, ſwearing it was 
the largeſt Jack-hare he ever fas ; 3585 the ſame 
time h. allooing and hoop! ng as it a conquer ed foe 
was flying before him; in which he was unite gia 
by theſe two or three couple of human, or rati:e 
two-legged curs on horſeback which we have men- 
tioned before. 

Now thou whoever thou art, whether a muſe, 

or by what other name ſoever thou chuſeſt to be 
cal! ed. who preſideſt over biogro Phy. and hatt in 
ſpired all the writers of lives in theſe our time 
thou who didſt infuſe ſuch u onderfal humour 
into the pen of immortal Gulliver; who hat 
carefully guided the judgment, w hiiſt thou haſt 
exalted the nervous many ſtyle of thy Ma! let: 
thou who hadit no hand in thiat dedication and 
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preface, or the tranſlations which thou wouldſt 
willingly have ſtruck out of the life of Cicero: 
Laſtly, thou who, without the afſſiſtance of the 
leaſt ſpice of literature, aud even againſt his incli- 
nation, haſt, in ſome pages of his book, forced 
C olley Cibber to write Engliſh; do thou afliſi me 
in what J find myſelf unequal to. Do thou in- 
troduce on the plain, the young, the gay, the brave 
Joſeph Andrews; whilſt men ſhall view him with 
aCnmation and envy, tender virgins with love 
and anxious concern for his ſafety. 

No ſooner did Joſeph Andrews perceive the 
diſtreſs of his friend, when firſt the quick-ſcenting 
dogs attacked him, than he graſped his cudgel in 
his right hand, a cudgel which his father had of 
his grandfather, to whom a mighty ſtrong man of 
Kent had given it for a preſent in that day, when 
he broke three heads on the ſtage. It was a cudgel 
of mighty ſtrergth and wonderful art, made by one 
of Mr. Deard's belt workmen, whom no other 


artificer can equal; and who hath made all thoſe 


ſticks which the beaus have lately walked with 
about the Park in a morning: but this was far 
his maſter-piece; on its head was engraved a noſe 
and chin, which might have been miſtaken for a 
air of nut-crackers. The learned have imagined 
it defigned to repreſent the _Gorgon : but it was in 
fact copied from the face of a certain long Engliſh 
baronet of infinite wit, humour, and gravity. He 
did intend to have engraved here many hiſtories : 
as the firſt night of captain B s play, wheie 
you would have ſeen critics in embroidery tranſ- 
lanted from the boxes to the pit, whoſe ancient 
umhabitants were exalted to the galleries, where 
they 
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they played on catcalls. He did intend to have 


painted an auction-room, where Mr. Cock wontd 


have appeared aloit in his pulpit, trumpeting 
forth the praiſes of a China baten ; and wit | 
aſtoniſhment wondering that * Nobody bids more 
for that fine, that ſuperb'—He did intend to have 
engraved many other things, but was forced to 
leave all out tor want of room. 

No fooner had Joſeph graſped his cudzel in his 
hands, than lightning darted from his eyes ; and 
the heroic vouth, ſwift of foot, ran with the utmoſt 
ſpeed to his triend's alüſtance. He overtook him 
juſt as Rockwond had laid hold of the ſxirt of his 
caſſock, which being torn, hung to the ground. 
Reader, we would make a ſimile on this occaſion, 
but for two reaſons : the firſt is, it wou! d inter- 
rupt the defcription, which fhould be rapid in this 
part; but that doth not weigh much, many pre- 

cedents occurring tor ſuch an interr uption : the 
ſecond, and much the greater reaſon is, that we 
could and no fine adequate to our purpoſe; for 
ind: = ow inſtance could we bring to ſet before 
our er's eyes at once the idea of friendſhip, 
couragę = youth, beauty, ſtrength, and ſwit erbt! I 
which blazed in the pe ron "of Joteph Andre 

Let thoſe therefore that «deſcribe lions and tigers, 
or heroes, fiercer than both, raiſe their poeras or 
plays with the ſimile of Joteph Andrews, who is 
himſelf above the reach of any ſimile. 

Now Rockwood had laid taſt hold on the par- 
ſon's ſkits, and ſtopt his flight; which Joſeph no 
ſooner perceived, than he levelled his che gel at 
his head, and laid him ſprawling. Jowler and 
Ringwood then fell on his great- coat, and had un- 

doubtedly 
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doubtediy brought him to the ground, had not 
Joſcph, collecting all his force, given Jowier ſuch 
a rap on tlie bach, that, quitting his hold, he ran 
hou ling over the plain. A harder fate remained 
for thee, O Ringwood, Ringwood, the Leit hound 
that ever purſued a hare, who never threw his 
tongue but K. ere the icent was undoubted!y true; 
q 00d at trailing; and ſure in a highway, no blab- 
ber, no over-runper, reſpefted by the whole 
pack, who, whenever he opened, knew the game 
was at hand. He fell by the ſtroke of ſoſeph. 
I hunder, and Plunder, and Wonder, and Blunder, 
were the next victims of his wrath, and racaſured 
their lengths. on the ground. Then Fairmaid, a 
birch winch Mir. John Temple had bred up in his 
ho1fe, and fed at his own table, and lately tent the 
iouire fifty miles for a preſent, ran fiercely at 
Joſeph, and bit him by the leg: no dog was ever 
fefcer than ſhe, being deſcended from an Ama— 
zonian breed, and had worried bulls in her own 
country, but now waged an unequal fight; and 
had ſhare | the late of thoſe we have mentioned 
before, had not Diana (the reader may believe or 
not as he pleaſes) in that inſtant interpoſed, and 
in the ſhape of the huntimen inatched her favou- 
rite up in her arms. 

The parſon now faced about, and with his 
crab- ſtick felled many to the earth, and ſcattered 
others, till he was attacked by Cæſar, and pulled 
to the ground. Then Joſeph flew to his reſcue, 
and with ſuch might fell on the victor, that, O 
eternal blot to his name! Cæſar ran yelping 
away. 

The battle now raged with the moſt dreadful 

vio- 
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violence, when, lo! the hantſman, a man of years 
and dignity, lifted his voice, and called his hounds 
from the 1 telling them, in a language they 
underſtood, that it was in vain to contend longer; 
for that fate had 8 the victory to their 
enemies. 

Thus far the mute hath with her ufual dignity 
related this prodigious battle, a battle we appre- 
hend never equalled by any poet, romance, or 
life-writer whatever, and having brought it to a 
conclifion. ſhe ceaſed ; we ſnall tneretore proceed 
in our ordinary ſtyle with the continuation of this 
hiftorr. The fquire and his companions, whom 
the figmre of Adams, and the gallantry of Joſeph, 
had firſt thrown into a vioent fit of laughter, and 
wio had hitherto beneid the engagement with 
more delight than any chace, ihooti: 1g-matcny 
race, cock- tichting, bull or bear— baiting had ever 
given them, began now to apprehend the danger 
of their bounds, many of which lay prawling in 
the fie:ds. The ſquire therefore, having firſt called 
his friends about him, as guar ds, for latety of his 
p: r:9n, rode mantuily up to the combatants, and 
ſummoniag all the terror he was maſter of into 
his countenance, demanded with an zuthonitative 
voice of Toſeph, What he meant by aſſaulting his 
dos in tha! manner? Joſ-oh anſwered with vreat 
int: 7epidity, that they bad firit fallen on his fiend; 
and if tie, had belonged o the græateſt man in 
the kingdom, he would have treated them in the 
fame war; for whilſt his veins contained a ſingle 
drop of blood, he would not ſtand idle by, and 
ſe2 that gentleman, (pointing to Adams) abuſed 


einer by man or bealt; and having io ſaid, both 
| he 
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he and Adams brandiſhed their wooden weapons, 
and put themſelves into ſuch a poſture, that the 
ſquire and his company thought proper to prepon- 
derate, before they offered to revenge the cauſe of 
their {ourtooted allies. 

At this inftaat, Fanny, whom the apprehenſion 
of Joteph's danger had alarmed fo much that 
forge! ting her own, ſhe had made the utmoſt e 
pedi ſition, "came iin . 5 ail the horſe- 
men were ſo lurprilcd with her bcauty, that they 
immedlately fixed both their eyes and thoughts 
ſolely on her, every one declaring he had never 
ſeen fo charming a creature. Neither miith nor 
anger engaged them a moment longer; but all jat 
in tient amaze. The huntſman only was free from 
her attraction, who was buſy in cutting the ears of 
the dogs, and en deavouring to recover them to 
life ; in which he fncceed ed ſo u eil, that only two 
of no great note remained flaughtered on the field 
of action. Upon this the huntſman Pra er 
© *Twas well it was no worſe; jor his part, he 
could not blame the gentleman, and Wore red bis 

matter would "NCGUTULEC the do 38 10 hunt Chriſti- 
ans; that it was the Gare way to ſpoil them, to 
make them tollow vermin inftead of licking to 
a hare. 

The ſquire being informed of the little miſchief 
that had been done, and perhaps having more miſ— 
chief of another kind in his head, accoſted Mr, 
Adams with a more ſavourable alf ect than beſore; 
he told him he was forry for w! dat had happened; 
that he nad endeavoured all he could to prevent it 
the moment he was acquainted wich his cloth, and 
greatly commended the courage of his ſervant; 

tor 
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for ſo he imagined Joſeph to be. Fe then invited 
Mr. Adams to dinner, and deiised the gung wo- 
man might come with him. Adams rcd song 
While: but the invitation was repeated with o 
much earneſtneſs and courtety, that at Engl he 
was forced to acccpt it. Elis Wg 4 and i C. "and 
other polis of the field, being gathered Ws her 
by joicph, (for other wile probabiy they wo! uid 
have been for gotn) he pur hun If into the bet 
order he couid; alia then tic horit and loot moved 
forward in the fame pace towarus the tquue's 
houſe, which ſtood at a very little diſtance. 

Whiiſt they were on the road, the lovely Fanny 
attracted the eyes of all; they endeavoured to out- 
vie one another in encomiuuis on her beauty; 
which the reader will paidon my not relating, as 
they had not any thing new or uncommon in 
them; ſo mult he likewite my not ſetting down the 
many curious jeſts v ich were made on Adams; 
ſome of them declaring that parſon-hunting was 
the beſt ſport in the world ; others commending 
his ſtanding at bay, which, they ſaid, he had done 
as well as any badger ; with ſuch-like merruneiit, 
which, though it would il! become the diguity of 
this hittory, aiforded much laughter and diverſion 
to the ſquite and his facetious companions. 
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HEY arrived at the ſquire's houſe juſt as his 


dinner was ready. A little diſpute arote on 
the account of Fanny. whom the ſquire, who was 
a bachelor. was detirons oO p ace at his own table: 


but ſhe would not content, nor would Mr. Adams 
permit her to be parted irom ſoſeph; ſo that the 
was at length with him conſigned over to the 
kitchen, where the ſerwants were ordered to make 
him drunk; a favour which was likewiſe intended 
for Adams: which dctign being executed, the 
ſquire thought he ſliou d eafily accompliſh what 
he had, when he firit 1aw her, intended to per- 
petrate with Fanny. 

it may not be improper, before we proceed far- 
ther, to open a hitle the character of this gentle- 
man, and that of his friends. The maſter of this 
houie then was a man of a very conſiderable 
fortune; a bachelor, as we have aid, and about 
forty vears of age: he had been educated (if we 
may ule the expreflion) in the country, and at his 
own home, under the care of his mother and a 
tutor, who had orders never to correct him, nor to 


compel him to learn more than he then, winch 1t 
ſeems was very lire, and that only in his chiid- 
hood ; for from the age or fiiteen he addicted him- 


ſelf entirely to hunting and other rural amuſe- 
ments, for which his m other took care to Equip 
him with horſes, hounds, and all other necefiarics : 

and 
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and his tutor, endsav during to ingratiate hi'nſelf 
Wit his young pupil, who wonid he knew be able 
handiomely to provide for him, became his com- 
panion, not oniy at thefe exerciies, but likewiſe 
over a hole, which the young ſquire had a very 
early reliſh for. At the age of twenty his mother 
began to think ſhe had not fulfilled the duty of a 
pat eat; ſhe therefore reſolved to perſuade her fon, 
if pollible, to that which the imagined would well 
{upp!y all that he might have learned at a public 
ſchool or univerſity. This is what they commonly 
call travelling; which, with the help of the tutor 
who was fixed on to attend him, ſhe eaſily fucceed- 
ed in. iz made in three yeais the tour of Europe, 
as they tem it, and returned home well furniſhed 
wich Fienci cloaths, phrales aud ſervants, with a 
hearty contempt ior his own country; eſpecially 
what had any javour o the plain ſpirit and honeſty 
of our anccſtors. His mother greatly applauded 
herſe!f at his return; and now being maſter of his 
own fortune, he ſoon procured himſelf a ſeat in 
parliament, and was, in the common opinion, one 
of the fneit gentlemen of his age: but what diſtin- 
guiſhec aim chiefly, was a ſtrange delight which 
he took in every thing which is ridiculous, odious, 
and abſurd in his own ͤſpecies; ſo that he never 
choſe a companion without one or more of theſe 
ingredients, and thoſe who were marked by Na- 
ture in the mott eminent degree with them, were 
molt his favourites: if he ever found a man who 
either had nat. or endeavoured to conceal theſe 
impert-ctions, he took great pleaſure in inventing 
methods of forcing him into abſurdities which 
were not natural to him, or in drawing forth and 
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expoſing thoſe that were; for which purpoſe he 
was alwavs proviced with a ſet of feilows whom 
we have before called Curs; and who did indeed 
no great honour to the canine kind : their buſineſs 
was to hunt out and diſplay every thing that had 
any ſavour of the above-mentioned qualities, and 
eſpecially i in the graveſt aud beſt characters : but 
if they failed in their ſearch, they were to turn 
even virtue and wiſdom themſelves i into ridicule 
for the diverſion of their maſter and tecder. The 
gentlenien of curlike diſpoſition, who were now 
at his . and whom he had brought with bim 
from London, were an old half pay officer, a play- 
er, a dull poet, a quack- doctor, a ſcraping fiddler, 
and a lame German Dan, maſter. 

As ſoon as dinner was ſerved, while Mr. Adams 
was ſaying grace, 15 captain conveyed his chair 
fr om behind him: ſo that when he endeavoured 
to ſeat hirnſelf, he fell down on the ground; and 
thus completed joke the firſt, to the great enter- 
tainment of the whole company : the ſecond joke wes 
performed by the poet, who fat next him on the other 
fide, and took an opportunity, while poor Adams 
was reſpectfully drinking to the maſter of the 
houſe, to overturn a plate of ſoup into his breeches ; 
which, with the ma ny apologies he made, and 
the parſon's gentle an{wers, cauſed much mirth in 
the company. Toke the third was ſerved up by 


one of the waitipg-men, who had been ordered 


to convey 2 quantity of gin into Mr. Adams's ale, 
which he declaring to be the beſt liquor he ever 
drank, but rather too rich of the malt, contributed 
again to their laughter. Mr. Adams, from whom 
we had moſt of this relation, could not recollect 
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all the jeſts of this kind practiſed on him, which 
the inoffenſive diſpoſition of his own heart made 
him flow in diſcovering; and indeed, had it not 
been for the information which we received from 
a ſervant of the family, this part ol our hittory, 
which we take to be none of the leaſt curious, 
mutt have been deplorably impertect ; though we 
muſt own it probable, that ſome more jokes were 
(as they call it) cracked during their dinner; but 
we have by no means been able to come at the 
knowledge of them. When dinner was removed, 
the poet began to repeat ſome verſes, which he 
ſaid were made extempore. The following is a 
copy of them procured with the greateſt difficulty. 


An extempore Poem on Parſon Adams. 


Did ever mortal ſuch a parſon view; 

His caſſock old, his wig not over new? 

Well might the hounds have him for tox miſtaken, 
In ſmell more like to that than ruſty bacon“. 

But would it not make any mortal itare, 

To ſee this parſon taken for a hare ? 

Could Phoebus err thus groſsiy, even he 

For a good player might have taken thee. 


At which words the bard whip'd off the player's 
wig, and received the approbation of the company, 
rather perhaps for the dexterity of his hand than 


_—— 


* All hounds that will hunt fox or other vermin, 
will hunt a piece of ruſty bacon trailed on the 


ground 
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his head. The player, inſtead of retorting the 
jeſt on the poet, began to diſplay his talents on the 
tame ſubject. He repeated many ſcraps of wit 
out of plays, reflecting on the whole body of the 
clergy, which were received with great acclama- 
tions by all preſent. It was now the dancing- 
maſter's turn to exhibit his talents; he therefore, 
addreſing himſelf to Adarms in broken Englith, 
toid him, * He was a man very well made for de 
dance, and he ſuppoſe by his walk, dat he had 
learn of ſome great maſter. He ſaid it was ver pretty 
quality in clergyman to dance ;* and concluded 
with deſiring him to dance a minuet, telling him, 
Flis caſſock would ſerve for petticoats; and that 
he would himſelf be his partner. At which 
words, without waiting for an anſwer, he pulled out 
his gloves, and the fiddler was preparing his fiddle. 
The company all vitered the dancing maſter 
v-agers that the Parſon out-danced him, which he 
refuſed, ſaying, ie believed fo too; for he had 
never ſeen any man in his lite who looked de dance 
ſo well as de gentleman : He then ſtepped for- 
wards to take Adams by the hand, which the latter 
hattily withdrew, and at the ſame time clenching 
his tiſt, adviſed him not to carry the jeſt too 
tar, tor he would not endure being put upon. 
The dancing maſter no ſooner ſaw the fiſt than he 
prudently retired out of its reach, and ſtood aloof 
mimicking Adams, whote eyes were fixed on 
him, not gueſling what he was at, but to avoid his 
laying hold on him, which he had attempted once. 
In the mean while, the captain perceiving an 
opportunity, pinned a cracker. or devil to the 
caſſock, and then lighted it with their little ſmoak- 
ing candle. Adams being a ſtranger to this ſport, 
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and believing he had been blown up in reality, 
ſtarted from his chair, and jumped about the 
roam, to the infinite joy of the beholders, who 
declared he was the beſt dancer in the univerſe. As 
100: as the devil had done tormenting him, and he 
had a little recovered his contuſion, he returned 
to the table, ſtanding up 1n the poſture of one who 


intended to make a {peech. They all cried out, 


Hear him, hear him; and he then ſpoke in the 
following manner: Sir, I am ſorry to ſee one to 
whom Providence hath been ſo bountiful in heſtow- 
ing his favours, make fo ill and ungratefut a 
return for them; for though you have not inſulted 
me yourſelt, it is viſible you have delighted in 
thoſe that did it, nor have once diſcouragtd the 
many rudeneſſes which have been thewn towards 
me; indeed towards yourſelf, if you rightly un- 
deritood them ; for I am your gueſt, and by the 
laws of hoſpitality entitled to your protection. One 
gentleman hath thought proper to produce ſome 
poetry upon me, of which I ſhall only ſay, that I 
had rather be the ſubject than the compoſer. Ke 
hath been pleaſed to treat me with diſreſpect as a 
pariſon. I apprehend my order is not the object 
of ſcorn, nor that I can become ſo, unleſs by 
being a diſgrace to it, which I hope poverty will 
never be called. Another gentleman indeed hath 
repeated ſome ſentences, where the order itie]f is 
mentioned with contempt. He ſays they are taken 
from plays. I am ſure ſuch plays are a icandal to 
the governinent which permits them, and curied 
will be the nation where they are repreſented. 
How others have treated me, I need not obſerve ; 
they themſelves, when they reflect, muſt allow 
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the behaviour to be as improper to my years as 
to my cloth. You found me, Sir, travelling with 
two of my pariſhioners, (I omit your hounds 
failing on me; for I have quite forgiven it, whe- 
ther it proceeded from the wantonneſs or negli- 
gence of the huntſman) my appearance might 
very well perſuade you that your invitation was an 
act of charity, tho' in reality we were well provid- 
ed ; yes, Sir, it we had had an hundred miles to 
travel, we had ſufficient to bear our expences in a 
noble manner.“ (At which words he produced 
the half-guinea which was found in the baſket.) 
*] do not ſhew you this out of oſtentation of 
riches, but to convince you I ſpeak truth. Your 
ſeating me at your table was an honour which I 
did not ambitioutty affect. When I was here, I 
endeavoured to behave towards you with the 
utmoſt reſpect; if I have failed. it was not with 
deſign; nor could I, certainly, ſo far be guilty as 
to deſerve the infults J have ſuffered. If they were 
meant therefore either to my order or my poverty 
(and you ſee I am not very poor) the ſhame doth 
not lie at my door, and I heartily pray that the fin 
may be averted from yours.“ He thus finiſhed, 
and received a general clap from the whole com- 
pany. Then the gentleman of the houſe told 
him, he was ſorry for what had happened; that 
he couid not accuſe him of any ſhare in it; that 
the verſes were, as himſelf had well obſerved, ſo 
bad, that he might eaſily anfwer them ; and for 
the ſerpent, it was undoubtedly a very great 
alfront done him by the dancing-maiter, for 
which if he well thraſhed him, as he deſerved, he 
ſhuuld be very much pleaſed to ſee it.“ (In which 
probably he ſpoke truth.) Adams aniwered, 
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© Whoever had done it, it was not his profefion 
to puniſh him that way; but for the perſon 
whom he had accuſed, I am a witneſs,” ſays he, 
of his innocence; for I had my eye on him all 
the while. Whoever he was, God forgive him, 
and beſtow on him a little more ſenſe as well as 
humanity.” The captain anſwered with a furly 
look and accent, That he hoped he did not mean 
to reflect on bim; d--n him, he had as much 
imanity as another, and if any man ſaid he had 
not, he would convince him of his miſtake by 
cutting his throat.“ Adams ſmiling, ſaid, He 
believed he had ſpoke right by accident.“ To 
which the captain returned. What do you mean 
by my ſpeaking right? if you was not a parſon, I 
would not take theſe words; but your gown pro- 
tects you. If any man who wears a ſword had 
ſaid ſo much, I had pulled him by the noſe before 
this.“ Adams replied, if he attempted any rude- 
neſs to his perſon, he would not find any pro- 
tection for himſelf in his gown :* and clenching 
his fiſt, declared, he had threſhed many a 
ſtouter man.” The gentleman did all he could to 
encourage this warlike diſpoſition in Adams, and 
was in hopes to have produced a battle: but he 
was diſappointed : for the captain made no other 
anſwer than, It is very well you are a parſon;“ 
and fo drinking off a bumper to old mother 
church, ended the diſpute. . 

Then the duttor, who tad hitherto been ſilent, 
and who was the graveſt, but moſt mitchievous 
dog of all, in a very pompous ſpeech highly ap- 
plauded what Adams had ſaid; and as much diſ- 
commended the behaviour to him. He proceeded 
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to encomiums on the church and poverty; and 
laſtly recommended forgiveneſs of what had paſſed 
to Adams, who immediately anſwered, That 
every thing was forgiven ;* and in the warmth of 
his goodneſs he filled a bumper of ſtrong beer, (a 
liquor he preferred to wine) and drank a health 
to the whole company, ſhaking the captain and 
the poet heartily by the hand, and addrefling him- | 
ſelf with great reſpect to the doctor; who indeed 
had not laughed o1itwardly at any thing that paſſed, 
as he had a perfe& command of his muſcles, and 
could Jaugh inwardly without betraying the leaſt 
ſymptoms in his countenance. The doctor now 
began a ſecond formal ſpeech, in which he de- 
claimed againſt all levity of converſation, and what 
is uſually called mirth. He ſaid, There were a- 
mulements fitted for perſons of all ages and de- 
grees, irom the rattle to the diſcuſſing a point of 
philoſophy, and that men diſcovered themſelves 
in nothing more than in the choice of their amuſe- 
ments; for,” ſays he, as it muſt greatly raiſe our 
expectation of the future conduct in hf? of boys, 
whom in their tender years we perceive inſtead of 
taw or balls, or other childiſh play-things, to 
chuſe, at their leiſiire-houis, to excerciſe their genius 


in contentions of wit, learning, and ſuch like; fo 


muſt it inſpire one with equal contempt of a man, 
if we ſhould diſcover him playing at taw or other 
childiſn play.“ Adams highly cemmended the 
doctor's opininn, and ſaid, He had often won- 
dered at ſome paſſages in ancient authors, where 
Scipio, Læſius, and other great men, were repre- 
ſented to have paſſed many hours in amuſements 


of the moft trifling kind.” The doctor replied, 
He 
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© He had by him an old Greek manuſcript, where 
a favourite diverſion of Socrates was recorded.” 
Ay,“ ſays the Parſon eagerly, I ſhould be moſt 
infinitely obliged to you for the favour of peruſing 
it.“ The doctor promiſed to ſend it him, and 
farther ſaid, that he believed he could deſcribe 
it.“ I think,” ſays he, as near as J can remem- 
ber, it was this. There was a throne erected, on 
one fide of which ſat a king, and on the other a 
queen, with their guards and attendants ranged on 
both ſides; to them was introduced an ambatiador, 
which part Socrates always uſed to perform him- 
felt; and when he was led up to the footſteps of 
the throne, he addreſſed himſelf to the monarchs 
in ſome grave ſpeech, full of viitue and goodneſs, 
and morality, and ſuch like. After which he 
was ſeated between the king and queen, and royally 
entertained. This I think was the chief part. — 
Perhaps, I may have forgot ſome particulars; for 
it is long ſince I read it.“ Adams ſaid, It was 
indeed a diverſion worthy the relaxation of ſo great 
a man; and thought ſomething reſembling it 
ſhould be inſtituted among our great men, inſtead 
of cards and other idle paſtime, in which, he 
was informed, they trifled away too much of their 
lives.“ He added, The chriſtian religion was a 
nobler ſubject for theſe ſpeeches than any Socrates 
could have invented.” The gentleman of the 
houſe approved what Mr. Adams ſaid, and declar- 

ed, he was reſolved to perform the ceremon 
this very evening.“ To which the doctor objected, 
as no one was prepared with a ipeech, * unleſs,” 
ſaid he, (turning to Adams, with a gravity of 
| coun - 
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countenance which would have deceived a more 
knowing man) you have a ſermon about you, 
Doctor.'— Sir, ſays Adamis, I never travel with- 
out one, for fear of what may happen.” He was 
eaſily prevailed on by his worthy friend, as he 
now called the doctor, to undertake the part of 
the ambaſſador ; ſo that the gentleman fent im- 
mediate orders to have the throne erected; which 
was pertormed before they had drank two bottles; 
and perhaps the reader will hereziter have no great 
reaſon to admire the nimbleneſs of the ſervants. In- 
deed, to confeſs the truth, the throne was no more 
than this : there was a great tub of water provided, 
on each ſide of which there were two ſtools raiſed 
higher than the ſurface of the tub, and over the 
whole was laid a blanket; on theſe ſtools were 
placed the king and queen, namely, the maſter 
of the houſe, and the captain. And now the am- 
baſſador was introduced, between the poet and the 
doctor, who, having read his ſermon, to the great 
entertainment of all preſent, was led up to his 
place, and ſcated between their majeſties. They 
immediately roſe up, when the blanket, wanting 
its ſupport at either end, gave way, and ſouſed 
Adams over head and eais in the water; the 
captain made his eſcape, but unluckily the gen- 
tleman himfeit not being 2s nimble as he ought, 
Adams caught hold of him before he deſcended 
from his throne, and pulled him in with him, to 
the entire ſecret ſatisſaction of all the company. 
Adams, after ducking the ſquire twice or thrice, 
leapt out of the tub, and Jooked ſharp for the 
doctor, whom he would certainly have conveyed 
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to the ſame place of honour ; but he.had wiſely 
withdrawn: he then ſ-arched for his crabſtick, 
and having ſound that, as well as his fellow tra- 
vellers, he declared he would not ſtay a moment 


longer in ſuch a houte. He then departed, with- 


out taking leave of his hoſt, whom he had exacted 
a more ſevere revenge on than he intended: for 


as he did not uſe ſufficient care to dry himſelf in 


time, he caught a cold by the accident, which 


_ threw him into a fever, that had like to have coſt 


him his life. 


CHAP. 
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GH VVIII. 
Mich ſome readers will think too ſhort, and 


others t50 lon g. 


A PAMS, and Joſeph, who was no leſs enraged 
than his friend at the treatment he met with, 
went out with their ſticks in their hands, and carried 
off Fanny, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
ſervants, who did all, without proceeding to vio- 
lence, in their power to detain them. They walked 
as faſt as they could, not ſo much from any appre- 
henſion of being purſued, as that Mr. Adams 
might by exerciſe prevent any harm from the wa- 
er. The gentleman, who had given ſuch orders 
to his ſervants concerning Fanny, that he did not 
in the leaſt fear her getting away, no ſooner heard 
that ihe was gone, than he began to rave, and im- 
diately diſpatched ſeveral with orders, either to 
being her back, or never return. The poet, the 
player, and all but the dancing-maſter and doctor, 
went on this errand, 

The night was very dark, in which our friends 
began their journey; however, they made ſuch ex- 
pedition, that they ſoon arrived at an ian, which 
was at ſeven miles diſtance. Here they unani— 
moafly conſented to pals the evening; Mr. Adams 
being no as dry as he was before he had ſet out 
on his embaſly. 

This inn, which indeed we might call an ale- 
houſe, had nat the words The New Inn, been writ 
on the fizn, afforded them no better proviſion 
than bread and cheeſe, and ale; on which, huw- 

ever, 
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ever, they made a very comfortable meal; for 

hunger is better than a French cook. | 
They had no fooner ſupped, than Adams, re- 
turning thanks to the Almighty tor his food, de- 
clared he had ate his homely commons with much 
greater ſatisfaction than his ſplendid dinner, and 
expreſſed great contempt for the folly of mankind, 
who ſacriſiced their hopes of heaven to the acqui- 
ſition of vaſt wealth; ſince ſo much comfort was 
to be found in the humbleſt ſtate and the loweſt 
proviſion. * Very true, Sir,“ fays a grave man, 
who ſat ſmoaking his pipe by the fire, and who 
was a traveller as well as himſelf; I have often 
been as much ſurpriſed as you are, when I conſi- 
der the value which mankind in general ſet on 
riches; ſince every day's experience ſhews us how 
little is in their power; for what indeed truly de- 
ſirable can they beſtow on us? Can they give 
beauty to the deformed, ſtrength to the weak, or 
health to the infirm ? Surely if they could, we 
ſhould not ſee fo many ill-favoured faces haunting 
the aſſemblies of the great, nor would ſuch num- 
bers of feeble wretches languiſh in their coaches 
and palaces. No, not the wea'th of a kingdom 
can purchaſe any paint to dreſs pale uglineſs in the 
bloom of that young maiden, nor any drugs to 
equip diſeaſe with the vigour of that young man. 
Do not riches bring us Picitude inſtead of reſt, 
envy inſtead of affetion, and danger inſtead of 
ſafety ? Can they prolong their own poſſeſſion, or 
his days who enjoys them? So far other- 
wiſe, that the ſloth, the luxury, the care which 
attend them, ſhortea the lives of millions, and 
bring them with pain and miſery to an untimely 
a f grave. 
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grave. Where then is their value, if they can 
neither embelliſh, or ſcrengthen our forms, iwecten 
or prolong our lives? Again — Can they adorn 
the miud more than the body? Do they not rather 
ſwell the heart with vanity, puff up the checks 
with pride, ſhut our ears to every call of virtue, 
and our bowels to every motive of compaſſion !' 
Give me your haud, brother,' ſaid Adams, in a 
rapture; + jor ] ſuppoſe you are a clergyman.” 
No truly,“ anſwered the other, (indeed he was a 
prieſt or the church of Rome; but thoſe who un- 
derſtand our laws, will not wonder he was not 
over- ready to own it.) Whatever you are,“ cries 
Adams, you have ſpoken my ſentiments: I be- 
lieve I have preached every ſyllable of your ſpeech 
twenty times over: for it hath always appeared to 
me eaſier for a cable-rope (which by the way is 
the true rendering of that word we have tranſlated 
Camel) to go through the eve of a needle, than 
for a rich man to pet into the kingdom of heaven.” 
„That, Sir,“ ſaid the other, will be eaſily granted 
you by divines, and is deplorably true; but as the 
roſpect of our good at a diſtance doth not fo forci- 
bly affect us, it might be of ſome ſervice to man- 
kind to be made thoroughly ſenſible, which I think 
they might be with very little ſerious attention, that 
even the bleilings of this world are not to be pur- 
chaſed with riches. A doctrine, in my opinion, 
not only metaphyſically; but, if I may fo ſay, ma- 
thematically demonſtrable ; and which I have been 
always ſo perfectly convinced of, that J have a con- 
tempt for noti ing ſo much as for gold.“ Adams 
now began a |: ng diſcourſe; but as moſt which he 
faid, occurs ar.ong many authors who have Tao 
| this 
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this ſubject, I ſhall omit inſerting it. During its 
continuance, Joleph and Fanny retired to reſt, and 
the hoſt likewiſe left the room. When the Englith 
parſon had concluded, the Romiſh reſumed the 
diſcourſe, which he continued with great bitternets 
and invectives; and at laſt ended, with defiring 
Adams to lend him eighteen-pence to pay his 
reckoning ; promiſing, if he never paid him, he 
might be aſſured of his prayers. The good man 
anſwered, that eighteen-pence would be too little 
to carry him any very long journey; that he had 
half a guinea in his pocket, which he would divide 
with him. He then fell to ſearching his pockets, 
but could find no money; tor indeed the company 
with whom he dined had paſſed one jeſt upon him 
which we did not then enumerate, and had picked 
his pocket of all that treaſure which he had ſo 
oftentatioufly produced, 

* Bleſs me,” cried Adams, I have certainly loſt 
it; J can never have ſpent it. Sir, as I am a Chriſ- 
tian, I had a whote halt guinea in my pocket this 
morning, and have not now a ſingle halfpenny of 
it left. Sure the devil mutt have taken it from me,” 
Sir,“ anſwered the prieſt, ſmiling, © you need 
make no excutes; it you are not willing to lend me 
the money, I am contented.” Sir,“ cried Adams,” 
if I had the greateſt ſum in the world; ay, if I had 
ten pounds about me, I would beſtow it all to reſcue 
any Chriſtian from diſtreſs. I am more vexed at 
my loſs on 2 account than my own. Was ever 
any thing ſo unlucky? becauſe I have no mone 
in my pocket, I ſhall be ſuſpected to be no Chrit- 
tian.“ IJ am more unlucky,” quoth the other, 
if you are as generous as you ſay: for really a 

Vor. II. I crown 
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crown would bave made me happy, and conveyed 
me in plenty to the place I am going, which 1s not 
above twenty miles off, and where 1 can arrive by 
to-morrow night. I aſſure you I am not accuſtom- 
ed to travel pennyleſs. I am but juſt arrived in 
England; and we were forced by a ſtorm in our 

aſſage to throw all we had overboard. I don't 
ſuſpect but this fellow will take my word for the 
trifle I owe him: but I hate to appear ſo mean as 
to confeſs myſelf without a ſhilling ro ſuch people: 
for theſe, and indeed too many others, know little 
difference in their eſtimation between a beggar and 
a thief. However, he thought he ſhould deal 
better with the hoſt that evening than the next 
morning; he therefore reſolved to ſet out imme- 
diately, notwithſtanding the darkneſs; and accord- 
ingly, as ſoon as the hoſt returned, he communi- 
cated to him the ſituation of his affairs; upon 
which the hoſt ſcratching his head, anſwered, 
Why, I do not know, matter, if it be fo, and you 
have no money, 1 muſt truſt, I think, though I 
had rather always have ready money if I could; 
but, marry, you look like ſo honeſt a gentleman, 
that I don't fear your paying me, if it was twenty 
times as much.“ The prieſt made no reply, but 
taking leave of him and Adams as faſt as he 
could, not without confuſion, and perhaps with 
ſome diſtruſt of Adams's ſincerity, departed. 

He was no ſooner gone than the hoſt fell a- 
ſkaking his head, and declared, it he had ſuſpected 
the fellow had no money, he would not have 
| drawn him a fingle drop of drink; ſaying, he 


deſpaired of ever ſeeing his face again; for that 
| | bs 
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he looked like a confounded rogue. * Rabbit the 
fellow,” cries he, I thought by his talking ſo 
much about riches, that he had a hundred pounds 
at leaſt in his pocket.” Adams chid him for his 
ſuſpicions, which he ſaid were not becoming a 
Chriſtian; and then, without reflecting on his 
loſs, or conſidering how he himſelf ſhould de- 
part in the morning, he retired to a very homely 
ed, as his companions had before ; however, 
health, and fatigue, give them a ſweeter repoſe 
than is often in the power of velvet and down 
to beſtow, 
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CH AF; 13s 


Containing as ſurpriſing end vlowdly adventures as con 
be found in this, or perhaps aty other authcniic 


h:/tory. 
T was almoſt morning, when Joſeph Andrews, 
whoſe eyes the thovg/ats of his dear Fanny had 
opened, as he lay fondly meditating on that lovely 
creature, heard a v jolent knocking at the door over 
which he lay. He preſently ju omped out cf bed, and 
opening the window, was aſked, if there was no 
travellers in the houfe ? and preſently, by another 
voice, If two men and a young w man had not 
taken up there their lodging that night? Though 
he knew not the voices, he began to entertain a 
ſuſpicion of the truth; for indeed he had received 
ſome information from one of the ſervants of the 
fouire's houſe, of 1:5 deſign; ; and anſucred in the 
negative. One of the ſervants, who knew the, hoſt 
well, called out to him by his name, uſt as he had 
ope ened ancther window, and aſked him the tame 
queſtion ; to which he anſwered in the affirmative. 
O ho! ſaid another; have we found you 7? and 
ordered the hoſt to come cown and open his door. 
Fanny, who was as wakeſnl as Joſeph, no ſooner 
heard all this, than ſhe leaped from her bed, and 
haiti! putting on her cown and petticoats, ran as 
ſaſt as poi ble to Joſeph s room, who then was al- 
moſt dreſſed: he in mediately let her in, and em- 
bracing her with the moſt paffionate tenderneſs, 
bid her fear nothing, for that he would die in der 
defence. Is that a reaſon why 1 ſhould not fear, 
lays 
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ſays ſhe, * when I ſhould loſe what is dearer to me 
than the whole world?“ Joſeph then kiſſing her 
hand, ſaid he could almoſt thank the occaſion 
which had extorted from her a tenderneſs ſhe 
would never indulge him with before. He then 
ran and waked his bediellow Adams, who was yet 
faſt aſleep, notwithſtanding many cails from Joſeph; 
but was no fooner made ſenſible of the danger, 
than he leaped from his bed, without conſidering 
the picience of Fanny, who haſtily turned her face 
from him, and enjoyed a double benefit from the 
dark, which as it would have prevented any offence 
to an Innocence leis pure, or a modeſty leſs de li- 
cate, ſo it concealed even thoſe bluſhes which were 
raifed 1n her. 

Adams had ſoon put on all his cloaths but his 
breeches, which in the hurry he forgot; however, 
they were pretty well ſupplied by the length of his 
other garn, ents: and now the houſe door bein 
opened, the captain, the poet, the player, and thi ee 
ſervants came in. The captain told the hoſt, that 
two fellows who were in the houſe, had run away 
with a young woman; and defire4 to know in 
which room ſhe lay. } he hott, who preſently be- 
lieved the ſtory, directed them, and inſtant'y the 

captain and poet, joſtling one another, ran up. Ihe 
poet, who was the nimbleſt, entering the chamber 
firſt, ſearched the bed and every other part. but to 
no purpoſe; the bird was flown, as the impatient 
reader, who might otherwiie have been in pain {or 
her, was betore adveitiſed. They then enquired 


where the men lav, and were approac hing the 


chamber, when Joteph roared out in a loud voice, 
that lie would ſtout the firſt man who offered to 
attack 
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attack the door. The captain enquired what fire- 
aruis they had? to which the hott anſwered, he 
believed they had none; nay, he was almoſt con- 
vinced of it; for he had heard one aſk the other 
in the evening, what they ſhould have done if 
they had been overtaken When they had no arms? 
to which the other anſwered, they would have de- 
fended thenifelres vith their ſticks as long as they 
were able, and God would afiiſt a jult cauſe. This 
ſatisfied the os ain, but not the poct, who pru— 
dently retreated down fairs, ſaying, it was his bu- 
ſineſs to reco; 4 great actions, and not to do them. 
The captain was no ſooner well ſatisfied that there 
were 10 fire arms, than bidding defiance to gun- 
powder, and twearing he loved the imell of it, he 
ordered tlis ſervants to follow him, and riarching 
boldly up, immediately attempt: ed to force the 
door, which the ſervants ſoon beiped him to ac- 
complith, When it was opened, they diſcovered 

22 enemy drawn up tarce deep; Adams in the 

front, and Fanny in the rear. I. he Capt ain to.d 
Adams, that if they would go all back to the houſe 
again, they ſhould be civiily treated: but unleſs 
they con! ſented, he had orders to carry the young 
lady with kim, whom there was great reaſon to 
believe they had ſtolen from her parents; for not- 
withſtanding her diſguiſe, her air, which ſhe could 
not conceal, ſuſſiciently difcovered her birth to be 
infinitely ſupei1or to theits. Fanny, buſting into 
tears, ſolemnly aſſured him he was miſtaken ; that 
ſhe was a poor helpleis foundling, and bad no re- 
Jation in the world which ſhe knew of ; and throw— 
ing herſelf on her knees, begged that be would not 
attempt to take her from her triends, who, ſhe was 
con- 
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convinced, would die before they would loſe her; 
which Adams coniuimed with words not far from 
amounting to an oath, 'The captain ſwore he had 
no ietfure to talk, and bidding them thank them- 
ſelves lor what happened, he ordered the ſervants 
to fall on, at tne ſame time endeavouring to paſs by 
Adams, in order to lay hold on Fanny: but the 
pat ſon interrupting him, received a blow from one 
of them, Which, without conſidering whence it 
came, he returned to the captain, and gave him ſo 
dextrous a knock in that part of the ſtomach, 
which is vulgarly called the pit, that he ſtaggered 
ſome paces backwards. The captain, who was not 
acculioned to this kind of play, and who wiſely 
apprehended the conſequence of ſuch another 
blow, two of them ſeeming to him equal to a 
thruſt through the body, drew forth his hanger, as 
Adams approached him, and was levelling a blow 
at his head, which would probably have ſilenced 
the preacher for ever, had not Joſeph in that in- 
ſtant lilted up a certain huge ſtone-pot of the 
chamber with one hand, which fix beaus could 
not have lifted with both, and diſcharged it, toge- 
ther with the contents, full in the captain's face. 
The uplifted hanger dropped from his hand, and 
he ſell proftrate on the floor with a lumpiſh noiſe, 
and his halſpence rattied in his pocket; the red 
liquor which his veins contained, and the white 
liquor which the pot contained, ran in one ſtream 
doven Lis face and his cicaths. Nor had Adams 
quite eſcaped, ſome of the water having in its 
paſſage ſhed its honours on his head, and begen to 
trickle down the wrinkles or rather furrows og his 
cheeks, whea one of the ſervants ſnatching a mop 
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out of a pail of water which had already done its 
duty in waſhing the houſe, puſhed it in the parſon's 
face; yet could he not bear him down; for the 
parſon 1 the mop from the fellow with the 
one hand, with the other brought the enemy as 
low as the earth, having given him a ſtroke over 
that part of the face, where, in ſome men of 
pleaſure, the natural and artificial nofes are con- 
joined. 

Hitherto Fortune ſeemed to incline the victory 
on the traveller's fide, u hen, according to her cuſ- 
tom, ſhe began to ſhew the fickleneſs of her diſpo- 
ſition: for now the hoſt ente ing the field, or ra- 
ther chamber of battle, flew directly at Joſeph, and 
darting bis head into his ſtomach (for he was a 
ſtout fellow, and an expert boxer) aimoſt ſtaggered 
bim; but Joſeph ſtepping one leg back, did with 
bis left hand ſo chuck him under the chin, that he 
reeled. The youth was purſuing his blow with his 
right hand, u hen he received trum one of the ſer- 
vanis ſuch a {truke with a cucgel on his temples, 
that it inſtantly ceprived him of ſenſe, and he mea- 
ſnred his length on the ground, 

Fanny rent the air with her cries, and Adams 
wes coming to the aſtiftance of Joteph : but the 
two ſerving men and the hoſt nw fell on him, and 
ſoon ſubdued him, though he fought like a mad- 
man, and jooked fo black with the ig preſſions he 
had received irom the mop, that Don Quixote 
would certainly have taken him for an inchanted 
Moor. But now tollows the moſt tragical part; 
for the captain was riſen again; and ſeeing Joſeph 
on the floor, and Acams ſecured, he inſtantly laid 
hold on Lanny, and with the afiſtance of the poet 

2 and 
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and player, who hearing the battle was over, were 


now come up, dragged her, crying and tearing her 


hair, from the ſight of her Joſeph, and with a per- 
fect deafneſs to ail her intreaties, carried her down 
ſtairs by violence, and faſtened her on the player's 
horſe ; and the captain mounting his own, and 
leading that on which this poor miſerable wretch 
was, departed without any more conſideration of 
her cries than a butcher hath of thoſe of a lamb; 
for indeed his thoughts were entertained only with 
the degree of favour which he promiſed himſelf 
from the ſquire on the ſucceſs of this adventure. 

The ſervants who were ordered to ſecure Adams 
and Joſeph as fate as potable, that the ſquire might 
receive no interruption to his dcetign on poor Fanny, 
immediately, by the poet's advice, tied Adams 
to one of the bed- poſts, as they did Joſeph on the 
other ſide, as ſoon as they could bring him to him- 
ſelf; and then leaving them together, back to back, 
and deſiring the hoſt not to ſet them at liberty, 
nor to go near them till he had further orders, 
they departed towards their maſter; but happened 
to take a different road irom that which the cap- 
tain had fallen into. 


= 
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NA. 


A diſcourſe between the poet and player: of 19 
other ufe in this hiſtory, but to divert the reader . 


BEF ORE we proceed any farther in this tragedy, 
we ſhall leave Mr. Joteph and Mr. Adams to 
themſelves, and imitate the wiſe conductors of the 
ſtage: who, in the midit of a grave action, en- 
tertain you with ſome excellent piece of ſatire or 
humour called a dance. Which piece, indeed, is 
therefore danced, and not ſpoke, as it is delivered to 
the audience by perſons whoſe thinking faculty is 
by moſt people held to lie in their heels; and to 
whom, as well as heroes, who think with their 
hands, Nature hath only given heads for the ſake 
of conformity, and as they are of uſe in dancing, 

to hang their hats on. | 
The poet, addreſſing the player, proceeded 
thus: As I was faying,” (for they had been at 
this diſcourſe all the time of engagement above 
ſtairs), the reaſon you have no good new play, 
is evident; it is from your diſcouragement of au- 
thors. Gentlemen will not write, Sir, they will 
not write without the expectation of fame or 
profit, or perhaps both. Plays are like trees, 
which will not grow without nouriſhment ; but, 
like muſhrooms, they ſhoot up ſpontaneouſly, as 
it were, in a rich foil. The muſes, like vines, 
may be pruned, but not with a hatchet. Tha 
ton, like a peeviſh child, knows not what it 
deſires, and is always beſt pleaſed with a rattle. 
A farce- 
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A farce-writer hath indeed ſome chance for ſuc. 
cels ; but they have Joſt all taſte for the ſublime, 
Though I believe one reaſon of their depravity is 
the badneſs of the actors. If a man writes like 
an angel, Sir, thoſe fellows know not how to 
give a ſentiment utterance.” Not fo faſt,” ſays 
the player, the modern actors are as good at 
eaſt as their authors, nay, they come nearer their 
illuſtrious predeceſſors, and I expect a Booth on 
the ſtage again, ſooner than a Shakeſpeare or an 
Otway ; and, indeed, I may turn your obſerva- 
tions againſt you, and with truth ſay, that the 
reaſon no authois are encouraged, is, becauſe, we 
have no good new plays.” I have not affirmed 
the contrary,” ſaid the poet ; * but I am ſurpriſed 
you grow ſo warm; you cannot imagine yourſelf 
intereſted in this diſpute; 1 hope you have a 
better opinion of my taſte, than to apprehend I 
ſquinted at yourſelf. No, Sir, if we had fix ſuch 
actors as you, we ſhould ſoon rival the Bettertons 
and Sandfords of former times; for, without a 
compliment to you, I think it impoſſible for any 
one to have excelled you in molt of your parts; 
nay, it is a ſolemn truth, and I have heard many, 
and all great judges, expreſs as much; and you 
will pardon me if I tell you, I think every time I 
have ſeen you lately, you have conſtantly acquired 
ſome'new excellence, like a ſnow-ball. You have 
deceived me in my eſtimation of perfection, and 
have out-done what I thought inimitable.“ * You 
are as little intereſted,” a dale the player, in 


what I have ſaid of other poets: for d—n me, if 


there are not many ſtrokes, ay, whole ſcenes in 
your laſt trageey, which at leaſt equal Shakeſpeare. 


There 
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There is a delicacy of ſentiment, a dignity of ex- 
preſſion in it, which I will own many of our gen- 
tlemen did not do adequate Juſtice to. To confefs 
the truth, they are bad enough, and I pity an au- 
thor who is preſent at the murder of his work. 
Napy, it is but ſeldom that it can happen,” return- 
ed the poet; the works 4 moſt modern authors, 
like dead-born children, cannot be murdered. It 
is ſuch wretched, half. 3 half-writ, lifeleſs, 
ſpiritleſs, low, groveling ſtuff, that I almoſt pity 
the actor who is obliged to get it by heart, which 
muſt be almoſt as difficult to remember as words 
in a language you do not underſtand.“ J am ſure, 
ſaid the player, it the ſentences have little mean- 
ing when they are writ, when they are ſpoken 
they have leſs. 1 know ſcarce one who ever lays 
an emphaſis right, and much lets adapts his action 
to his character. I have ſeen a tender lover in 
the attitude of fighting with his miftreſs, and a 
brave hero ſuing to his enemy with his ſword in his 
hand !—I don't care to abuſe my proteflion ; but 
rot me, if in my heart I am not inclined to the 

et's ſide. It is rather generous in vou than 
juſt,” ſaid the poet; and thou, n 1 hate to ou 
ill of any 8 production; nay, I never do 
it, nor will- but yet, to do jultice to the ators, 
what could Booth or Betterton have made of fuch 
horrible {tuff as Fenton's Marianne, Froud's Phi- 
lotas, or Mallet's Eurydice, or thoſe low, dirty, 
laſt dy ing ſpeeches, which a fellow in the city or 
Wapping, your Dillo, or Lillo, what was his 
name, called tragedies *' Very well,” ſays the 

layer, *and pray what do you think of ſuch fel- 
— as Quin and Delane, or that face- making 
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puppy young Cibber, that ill-looked dog Macklin, 
or that faucy flut Mrs. Clive? What work would 
they make with your Shakeſpeares, Otways, and 
Lees? How wouid thoſe harmonious lines of the 
laſt come from their tongues ? 


No more © fer I diſdain 

All pomp when ibeu art & Har be the noiſe 
Of kings and crowns from us, whoſe gentle ſouls 
Our kinder fates have ſieer 'd anther way. 
Free as the for ft birds we'll pair together, 
Without rememnb ring who our father's avere: 
Fly to the arbuurs, grots, and flew'ry meads, 
There in foft murnurs interchange our ſouls, 
Together drink the cryſtal of the ftream, 
O, tafte the yellow fruit which Autumn yields. 
Ard oben the golden evening calls us home, 
Wing to our dowry nets, and fleep till morn. 


Or how would this diſdain of Otvray, 
Jod be that freliſb ſordid thing, call'd man? 


Hold, hold, hold,“ ſaid the poet, do repeat that 
tender ſpeech in the third act of my play which 
vou made ſuch a figure in.'—* I wouid willingly,” 
ſaid the player, but I have forgot it.— Ay, you 
was not quite perfect enough in it when you play- 
ed it,“ cries the poet, or you would have had 
ſuch an applauſe as was never given on the ſtage; 
an applauſe I was extremely concerned for your 
loſing, — Sure,“ ſays the player, if I remember, 
that was hiſſed more than any paſſage in the whole 
play.“ Ay, your ſpeaking it was hiſs'd,” ſaid the 
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poet.“ My ſpeaking it!' ſaid the player.— 
I mean your not ipeaking it,” ſaid the poet.” 
* You was out, and then they lifſed.— 
They hiſfed, and then I was out, if I remember,” 
anſwered the player; and I muſt ſay this for 
myſelf, that the whole audience allowed I did 
your part juſtice : ſo don't lay the damnation of 
jour play to my account.” *I don't know what 
you mean by damnation,” replied the poet. Why, 
you know it was acted but one night,” cried the 
player. No, ſaid the poet, you and the whole 
town were my enemies: the pit were all my ene- 
ties: fellows that would cut my throat, if the 
fear of hanging did not reſtrain them. All taylors, 
Lir, all taylors.' — Why ſhould the taylors be fo 
angry with you ?? cries the player. J ſuppoſe 
you don't employ ſo many in making your clothes,” 
J admit your jeſt, anſwered the poet; but you 
remember the affair as well as myſelf; you know 
there was a party in the pit and upper gallery 
would not ſuffer it to be given out again; though 
much, ay infinitely the majority, all the boxes in 
z2articular, were defirous of it; nay, moſt of the 
| adics ſwore they rever would come to the houſe 
tin it was acted again Irdeed I muſt own 
their policy wis good, in not letting it be given 
out a ſecond time ; for the raſcals knew, if it 
had gone a ſecond niglit, it would have run fifty: 
for it ever there was diſtreſs in a tregedy -I am 


not fond of my own per ſormance; but it I ſhould 


tell you what the belt judges ſaid of it. Nor 


was it entirely owing to my enemies neither, that 
it did not ſucceed on the ſtage as well as it hath 
ſince among the polite readers; for you can't ſay 

it 
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it had juſtice done it by the performers.'—*T think,” 
antwerei] the player, © the performers did the ati- 
treſs oi it juiice : for I am ſure we were in diltic:s 
enough. who were peited with oranges all the lat 
act; we all imagin ied it would have been the lait 
act of our lives. 

The poct, whoſe fury was now raiſed, had juſt 
attempted to anſwer, when they were interrupted, 
and an end put to their diſcourſe by an accident ; 
which, if the reader is impatient to know, he 
muſt {ip over the next chapter, which is a fort 
of counterpart to this, and contains ſome of the 
beſt and graveſt matter in the whole book, being 
a diſcourſe between Parſon Abraham Adams and 


Mr. joſeph Audrews. 
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e. H AF. XI. 


Crntaining the exhortaticns of Parſon Adams, to h. 
friend in afiitiion ; cal-ulated for the inſtruction 


and improvement of the reader. 


OSEPH no ſooner came perfectly to himfelf, 
than perceiving his miſtreſs gone, he bewailed 

her loſs with groans, which would have pierced 
any heart but thoſe which are poſſeſſed by ſome 
people, and are made of a certain compoſition, 
not unlike flint in its hardneſs, and other pro- 
perties; for you may ſtrike fire from them, which 
will dart through the eyes, but they can never 
qiſtil one drop of water the fame way. His own, 
poor youth, was of a ſoſter compoſition ; and, at 
thoſe words, *O my poor Fanny ! O my love ! 
ſhall 1 never, never ſee thee more:?“ his eyes 
overflowed with tears, which would have become 
any thing but a hero. In a word, his deſpair was 
more eaſy to be conceived than related. 
Mr. Adams, after many groans, fitting with his 
back to Joſeph, began thus in a ſorrowful tone: 
* You cannot imagine, my good child, that I en- 
tirely blame thele firſt agonies of your grief; for 
when misfortunes attack us by ſurprize, it muſt 
require infinitely more learning than you are 
maſter of to reſiſt them: but it is the buſineſs of a 
man and a Chriſtian, to ſummon reaſon as quick- 
ly as he can to his aid; and ſhe will preſently 


teach him patience and ſubmiſſion. Be comforted, 


therefore, child, I ſay be comforted. It is true 
you have loſt the prettieſt, kindeſt, lovelieſt, 
ſweeteſt young woman, one with whom you 
might have expected to have lived in happineſs, 

virtue 
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virtue and innocence; by whom you might have 
promiſed yourſelf many little darlings, who would 
have been the delight of your youth and the com- 
fort of your age. You have not only loſt her, 
but ave reaſon to fear the utmoſt violence which 
Juſt and power can inflict upon her. Now indeed 
you may eaſily raite ideas of horror, which might 
drive you to deſpair.— “ O I ſhall run mad,” cries 
Joſeph. O that I could but command my hands 
to tear my eyes out, and my fleſh off. — If you 
would uſe them to ſuch purpoſes, I am glad you 
can't, anſwered Adams. I have ſtated your 
misio; tune as ſtrong as I poinbly can; but, on 
the other fide, you are to conſider you are a 
Chriſtian ; that no accident happens to us with- 
out the divine permiſſion, and that it is the duty 
of a man and a Chiiſtian to fubmit. . We did not 
make ourſelves; but the ſame power which made 
us, rules over us, and we are abſolutely at his 
difpoſal; he may do with us what he pleaſes, nor 
have we any right to complain. A ſecond reaſon 
agmn(t our complaint is our ignorance ; for as we 
know not ſuture events, fo neither can we tell to 
What purpoſe any accident tends ; and that winch 
at firit threatens us with evil, may in the end 
produce our good. I ſhouid indeed have ſaid our 
ignorance is twofold, (but I have not at preſent 
time to divide proper:y;) for as we know not to what 
purpoſe any event is ultimately directed, fo neither 
can we affirm from what cauſe it originally ſprung. 
You are a man, and conſequently a finner ; and 
this may be a puniſhment to you for your fins 3 
indeed in this ſenſe it may be eſteemed as a good, 
yea, as the greateſt good, which fatisues the anger 
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of Heaven, and averts that wrath which cannot 
continue without our deſtruction. Thirdly, our 
impotency of relieving ourſelves, demonſtrates the 
folly and abſurdity of our complaints; for whom 
do we reſiſt? or againſt whom do we complain, 
but a power, from whoſe ſhafts no armour can 
guard us, no ſpeed can fly? a power which leaves 
us no hope but in ſubmiſſion.'— O Sir,“ cried 
joſeph, all this is very true, and very fine; I 
could hear you all day, if I was not ſo grieved at 
heart as now I am.” Would you take phyic,' 
favs Adams, when vou are well, and refuſe it 
waen you are ſick ? Is not comfort to be admi- 
niſtred to the afflicted, and not to thoſe who rejoice, 
or thoſe who are at eaſe ?—+O you have not 
ſpoken one word of comfort to me yet,“ returned 
Joſeph. No!“ crics Adams, What am I then 
doing? what can I fay to comfort you? — O tell 
me,“ cries Joſeph, that Fanny will eſcape back 
to my arms; that they fhall again incloſe that 
lovely creature with all her ſwectneſs, all her un- 
tainted innocence about her. Why, perhaps 
you may, ' cries Adams; but I can't promiſe 
you what's to come. You muſt with perfect reſig- 
nation wait the event; if ſhe be reitored to you 
again, it is your duty to be thankful, and ſo it is 
it (he be not: Joſeph, if you are wiſe, and truely 
know your own intereſ}, you will peaceably and 
quietly {ſubmit to all the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence, being thoroughly aſſured, that all the miſ- 
fortunes, how great ſoever, which happen to the 
right: ons, happen to them for their own good. 
Nay, it is not your intereſt only but your 


duty to abſtain from immoderate grief; which, if 
you 
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you indulge, you are not worthy the name of a 
Chriſlian.' He ſpoke theſe laſt words with an 
accent a little ſeverer than uſual ; upon which Jo- 
ſeph begged him not to be angry, ſaying, he miſ- 
took him, it he thought he denied it was his duty; 
for he had known that long ago. What ſignific 
knowing your duty, if you do not perform it:?“ 
. anſwered Adams. Tour knowledge encreafes 
Your guilt—O Joſeph, I never thought you had 
this ſtabbornneſs in your mind.“ Joſeph replied, 
© he tancied he miſunderſtood him, which I affure 
you,“ ſays he, you do, if you imagine I endea- 
vour to grieve ; upon my ſoul I don't.“ Adams 
rebuked him for iwearing, and then proceeded to 
enlarge on the folly of grief, tclling him, all the 
wiſe men and philoſophers, even among the hea- 
thens, had written againſt it, quoting ſeveral paſ- 
ſages from Seneca, and the Conſolation, which 
though it was not Cicero's, was, he ſaid, as good 
almoſt as any of his works; and concluded all by 
hinting, that immoderate grief in this caſe might 
incenſe that power which alone could reſtore him 
his Fanny. This reaſon, or indeed rather the 
idea which it raiſed of the reſtoration of his mit- 
treſs, had more effect than all which the parſon 
had ſaid before, and for a moment abated his ago- 
nies; but when his fears ſuffciently ſet before his 
eves the danger that poor creature was in, his 
grief returned again with repeated violence, nor 
could Adams in the leaſt aſſwage it; though it 
may be doubted in his behalf, whether Socrates 
himſelf could have prevailed any better. 

They remained ſometime in ſilence; and * 
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and ſighs iſſued from them both; at length Joſeph 
burit out in the following ſoliloquy: 


Yes, I will bear my forrows like a man, 
But I muft alſo feel them as a man : 

cannot but remember ſuch things Were, 
And were miſt dear to me 


Adams aſked him, what ſtuff that was he repeat- 
ed? — To which he anſwered, they were ſome 
lines he had gotten by heart out of a play—* Ay, 
there is nothing but heatheniſm to be learned from 
plays, replied he :>———<+] never heard of any 
plays fit for a Cluitian to read, but Cato and the 
Conſcious Lovers; and I muſt own, in the latter, 
there are ſome things almoſt ſolemn enough for a 
ſermon.” But we ſhall now leave them a little, 
and enquire after the fubjeR of their converſation. 


CHAP, 
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Mere adventures, which we hope will as much 


pleaſe as ſurp fe the reader. 


NFITE ER the facetious dialogue which paſſed 

between the poet and the player, nor the 
grave and truly ſolemn diſcourſe of Mr. Adams, 
will, we conceive, make the reader ſufficient 
amends for the anxiety which he mult have felt on 
the account of poor tanny, whom we left in ſo 
deplorable a condition. We ſhall therefore now 
proceed to the relation of what happened to that 
beautiful and innocent virgin, aſter ſhe fel] into 
the wicked hands of the captain. 

The man of war having conveyed his charming 
prize out of the inn a little before day, made the 
utmoſt expedition u: his power towards the ſquire's 
houſe, where this delicate creatnre was to be oiter- 
ed up a ſacrifice to the Juſt of a raviſher. He was 
not only deaf to all her bewailings and entreaties 
on the road, but accoſtcd her ears with impurities, 
which, having been never before accuſtomed to 
them, ſhe happily for herleit very little under- 
ſtood, At laſt he changed his nate, and attempted 
to ſoothe and mollify her, by ſetting forth the 
ſplendor and luxury which would be her fortune 
with a man who would have the inclination, and 
power too, to give her whatever her utmoſt withes 
could defire; and tcld her he doubted not but ſhe 
would ſoon look kinder on him, as the inſtrument 
of her happineſs, and deſpiſe that pitiful fellow, 


whom her ignorance only could make her {ond of. 
dhe 
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She anſwered, She knew not whom he meant; ſhe 
never was fond of any pititul fellow. Are you 
aiftronted, Madam, tays he, at my calling him 
ſo ? but what better can be ſaid of one in a livery, 
notwithſtanding your fondneſs for him ?? She re- 
7 turned, That ſhe did not underſtand him; that the 
. man had been her fellow- ſervaut, and ſhe believed 
x was as honelt a creature as any alive; but as for 
hd fondneſs for men — © 1 warrant ye,” cries the cap- 
K tain we ſha!l find means to perſuade you to be 
fond; and I adviſe you to yield to gentle ones 
for you may be aſſured that it is not in your 
power, by any ſtruggles whatever, to preſerve 

our virginity two hours longer. It will be your . 
intereſt to conſent; for the ſquire will be much ; 
kinder to you, if he enjoys you willingly than by L 
force. At which words ſhe began to call aloud 
for aſſiſtance, (for it was now open day), but find- 
ing none, {he liſted her eyes up to heaven, and 
ſupplicated the Divine aſfliſtar:ce to preſerve her 
innocence. The captain told her, If ſhe perſiſted 
in her vociferation, he would find a means of 
ſtopping her mouth. And now the poor wretch, 
perceiving no hopes of ſuccour, abandoned herſelf 
to deſpair, and fighing out the name of Joſeph ! 
Joſeph ! a river of tears ran down her lovely 
cheeks, and wet the handkerchief which covered 
her boſom. A horſeman now appeared in the 
road, . which the captain threatened her vio- 
lently if ſhe complained : however, the moment 
they approached cach other, ſhe begged him with 
the utmoſt carneſtneſs to relieve a diſtreſſed crea- 
ture who was in the hands of a ravither. Ihe 
tellow ſtopped at thoſe words: but the can 
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aſſured him it was his wife, and that he was carry- 
ing her home from her adulterer; which fo fatis- 
fied the fel! o, who was an old one, (and perhaps 
a marricd one too), that he wiſhed him a good 
Journey, and rode on. He was no ſooner paſt, 
than the captain abuſed her violently for breaking 
his commands, and threatened to gagg her, when 
two more horſemen, armed with piſtols, came into 
the road juſt before them. She again ſolicited their 
aſſiſtance, and the captain told the ſame ſtory as 
before. Upon which one ſaid to the other — 
* 'That's a charming wench, Jack ! I wiſh I had 
been in the feilow's place, whoever he is.” But the 
other, inſtead of anſwering him, cried out eagerly, 
* Zouncs, I know her! and then, turning to her, 
ſaid, Sure you are not Fanny Goodwill F— . In- 
deed, indeed] am,” ſhe cried — * O John, I know 
vou now—Ife aven hath ſent you to my Dee 
to deliver me from this wicked man, who is carr 
ing me away for his vile purpoſes — O, for God's 
{: ike, reſcue me from him!“ A fierce dialogue 
immediately enſued between the captain and theſe 
two men, who being both armed with piſtols, and 
the chariot which they attended being now arrived, 
the captain ſaw bot h force and ſtratagem were 
vain, and endeavoured to make his eicare; in 
which, however, he could not ſucceed, The gen- 
tleman who rode in the chariot, ordered it to ſtop, 
and, with an air of authority, examined into the 
merits of the cauſe ; of which, being advertiſed by 
Fanny, whoſe credit was confirmed by the elo 
who knew her, he or lered the captain, who was 
all bloody from his encounter at the inn, to be 
conveyed as a priſoner behind the chariot, and 


very 
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very gallantly took Fanny into it; for, to ſay the 
truth, this gentleman (who was no other than the 
celebrated Mr. Peter Pounce, and who preceded 
the Lady Booby only a few miles, by ſetting out 
earlier in the morning), was a very gallant perion, 
and loved a pretty girl better than any thing, be- 
ſides his own money, or the money of other 
people. 

the chariot now proceeded towards the inn, 
which, as Fanny was informed, lay in their way, 
and where it arrived at that very time when the 
poet and player were diſputing below ſtairs, and 
Adams and Joſeph were diſcourſing back to back 
above; juſt at that period to which we brought 
them both in the two preceding chapters, the 
chariot ſtopt at the door, and in zu inſtant Fanny 
leaping from it, ran up to her Joſeph.—O reader, 
conceive if thou canſt, the joy which fired the 
breaſts of theſe lovers on this meeting ; and if thy 
own heart doth not ſympathetically aſſiſt thee in 
this conception, I pity thee fincerely from my 
own; for let the hard-hearted villain know this, 
that there is a pleaſure in a tender ſenſation be- 
vond any which he is capable of taſting. 

Peter being informed by Fanny of the preſence 
of Adams, ftopt ta fee him, and receive his 
homage; for, as Peter was an hypocrite, a ſort of 
people whom Mr. Adams never {aw through, the 
one paid that reſpect to his ſeeming goodneſs 
which the other believed to be paid to his riches; 
hence Mr. Adams was ſo much his favourite, that 
he once lent him four pounds thirteen ſhillings and 
ſixpence, to prevent his going to goal, on no greater 
ſecurity than a bond and judgment, which pro- 
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bably he would have made no uſe of, ah the 
money had not been (as it was) paid exactiy at 
the time. 

It is not perhaps eaſy to deſcribe the figure of 
Adams; he had ruten iu ſuch a hurry, that he had 
on neither breeches, garters, nor ſtockings; nor 
had he taiten from his head a red ipotted handker- 
chief, which by night bound his wig, turned inſide 
out, around his head. He had on his torn caſſock 
and his great coat. Put as the remainder of 
his caſſock hung down below his great coat; io did 
a {mall ſtripe of white, or rather whitiſh linen, op- 
pear below that; to which we may add the ſeve ral 
colours which app-ared on his face, where a long 
piſs-burnt beard ſerved to retain the liquor of tte 
ſtone-pot, and that of a blacker hue which diſtilled 
from the mop.— This figure, which Fanny had de- 
livered trom his captivity, was no ſooner ſpied by 
Peter, than it diſordered the compoſed gravity of 
his muſcles; however he adviſed him immedintely 
to make himſelf clean, nor would accept his homage 
in that pickle. 

The poet and player no ſooner ſaw the captain 
in captivity, than they began to conſider of their 
own fafety, of which flight preſented itſelf as the 
only means; they therefore both of them mounted 
the poet's bor ſe, and made the moſt expeditious 
retreat in their power. 

The hoſt, who weil knew Mr. Pounce, and Lady 
Booby's livery, was not a little ſurpriſed at this 
change of the ſcene, nor was his confuſion much 
he! ped | by his wiſe, who was now juſt ariſen, and 
having heard from him the account of what had 
paſied, comforted him with a decent number of 
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fools and bloc heads; aſked him why he did not con- 
ſalt her; and told him, he would never leave fol- 
lowing the nonſenſical dictates of his own num- 
ical, ti] the and her family were ruined. 

Joſeph being informed of the captain's arrival, 
and ſceing his Fanny now in ſafety, quitted her a 
monient, and running down ſtairs, went directly 
to him, and ſtripping off his coat, challenged him 
to fight; but the captain refuſed, ſaying, he did not 
underſtand boxing. He then graſped a cudgel in 
one hand, and catchiag the captain by the collar 
with the other, gave him a moſt ſevere drubbing ; 
and ended with telling him he had now had ſome 
revenge for what his dear Fanny had iuftered. 

When Mr. Pounce had a little regaled himſelf 
with ſome proviſion which he had in his chariot, 
and Mr. Adams had put on the beit app-arance 
his clothes would allow him, Pounce ordered the 
captain into his preſence ; for he ſaid he wes guilty 
ot felony, and the next juſtice of peace ſhould com- 
mit him; but the ſervants (whole appetite for re- 
venge is ſoon ſatisfied) being ſuficiently contented 
with the drubbing which Joſeph had inflicted on 
him, and which was indeed of no very moderate 
kind, had ſuffered him to go off, which he did, 
threatening a ſevere revenge againſt Joſcpn, which 
1 have never heard he thought proper to take. 

The miſtreſs of the houſe made her voluntary 
appearance before Mr. Pounce, and with a thou- 
ſand courtſies told him, She hoped his Honour 
would pardon her huſband, who was a very non- 
ſenſe man, for the ſake of his poor family; that 
indeed, if he could be ruined alone, ſhe would be 
very willing of it; for becauſe, as why, his Worſhip 

very 
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very well knew he deſerved it; but as ſhe had three 
poor {mail children, who were not capable to get 
their own living; and if her huſband was ſent to 
goal, they muſt ail come to the pariſh; for the was 
a poor weak woman, continually a-breeding, and 
had no time to work for them. She therefore 
hoped his Honour would take it into his Worſhip's 
conſideration, and forgive her huſband this time; 
for the was ſure he never intended any hari to 


man, woman, or child; and if it was not for that 


block-head of his own, the man in ſome things was 
well enough; for ſhe had had three children by 
him in lets than three years, and was almott ready 
to cry ont the fourth time. She wonld have pro- 
ececed in this manner much longer, had not Peter 
ſtopped her tongue, by telling her he had nothing 
to ſay to her huſband, nor her neither. So, as 
Adams and the reſt had aſſured her of forgivencis, 
ſhe cried and courtſied out of the room. 

Mr, Pounce was defirous that Fanny ſhould con- 
tinue her journey with him in the chariot; but the 
abſolutely refuſed, ſaying, ſhe would ride behind 
Joſeph, on a horſe which one of Lady Booby's 
ſervants had equipped him with. But, alas! when 
the horſe appeared, it was found to be no other 
than that identical beaſt which Mr. Adams had leit 
behind him at the inn, and which theſe honeſt 
ſellos, who knew him, had redeemed. Indeed, 
whatever horſe they had provided for Joſeph, they 
would have prevailed with him to mount none, 
no, not even to ride before his beloved Fanny, till 
the Parioa was ſupplied; much leſs wonld he de- 
piive his friend of the beaſt which belonyed to 
him, and which he knew the moment he faw, 
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though Adams did not: however, when he was 
reminded of the affair, and told that they had 
brought the horſe with them which he left be- 
hind, he anſwered, — * Bleſs me! and io I did.” 

Adams was very defirous that Joſeph and Fanny 
ſhould mount this horſe, and declared he could 
very ealily walk home. If I walked alone,“ ſays 
he, *I would wager a ſhilling, that the pedeſtrian 
out- ſtripped the equeſtrian travelers: but as I in- 
tend to take the company of a pipe, peradventure I 

may be an hour later.“ One of the ſervants whif- 
pe red Joſeph to take him at his word, and ſuffer 
the old put to walk if he would: this propofal was 
anſwered with an angry look and a peremptory 
refuſal by Joſeph, who, catehing Fanny up in his 
arms, averred he would rather carry her home in 
that manner, than take away Nr. Wan horſe, 
and permit him to walk on ſoct. 

Perhaps, reader, thou haſt feen a conteſt be- 
tween two gentlemen, or two ladies, quickly de- 
cided, though they have both aſſerted they would 

ot eat ſuch a nice morſe}, and cach inſiſted on the 
other's accepting it; but, in reality, both were very 
deſirous to ſwallow it themlelves. Do not therefore 
conclude hence, that this diſpute would have come 
t9 a ſpeedy deciſion: for here both parties were 
heartily in earneſt, and it is very probable, they 
would have remained in the inn-yard to this Cay, 
bad not the good Peter Pounce put a ſtop to it; 
tor finding he had no lo: iger hopes of ſatisfying his 
old appetite with Fanny, and being deſirous of 
baving ſome one to whom he might communicate 
kis grandeur, he told the Parſon he would convey 
him home in his chariot. This favour was by 
Adams, 
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Adams, with many bows and acknowledgments, 
accepted, though he afterwards ſaid, He afcended 
the chariot rather that he might not offend, than 
from any deire of riding in it, for that in his hcart 
he preferred the pedeſtrian even to the vehicular 
expedition. All matters being now ſettled, the 
chariot, in which rode Adams and Pounce, moved 
forwards; and Joſeph having borrowed a pillion 
from the hoſt, Fanny had juit ſeated herſelf thereon, 
and had laid huld of the girdle which her lover 
wore for that purpoſe, when the wiſe heaſt, who 
concluded that one at a time was ſuficient, that two 
to one were odds, &c. diſcovered much uncatiiets 
at his double load, and began to conlider his hindae 
as his fore legs, moving the direct contrary way to 
that which is called forwards. Nor could Jotfeph, 
with all his horſemanſnip, perſuade him to advance: 
but without having any regard to the lovely part ot᷑ 
the lovely girl which was on his back, he uſed ſuch 
agitations, that had not one of the men come in 
immediately to her aſſiſtance, ſhe had, in plain 
Engliſh, tumbled backwards on the ground. This 
inconvenience was preſently remedi2d by an ex- 
change of horſes; and then Fanny being again 
placed on her pillion, on a better-natured, and 
ſomewhat better fed beaſt, the parſon's horſe, find- 
ing he had no longer odds to contend with, agreed 
to march; and the whole proceſſion ſet forwards 
for Booby-Hall, where they arrived in a ſew hours, 
without any thing remarkable happening on the 
road, unleſs it was a curious dialogue between the 
parſon and the ſteward ; which, to uſe the language 
of a late apologiſt, a pattern to all brographer's, 
waits for the reader in the next chapter. 
CHAP. 
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HAT. II. 


A curict s dliulogue which paſſed betwren Mr. 
Abraham Alam and Mr. Peter Ponce, better 
worth reading than all the works of Colly Cibber 


and many cthers. 


F: HE chariot had not proceeded far, before Mr. 

Adams obſerved it was a very fine day. Ay, 
and a veiy fine country too,“ anſwered Pounce. 1 
ſnould think ſo more,” returned Adams, if I had 
not Jately travelled over the Downs, which I take 
to exceed this and all other proſpects in the uni- 
verſe.“ * A fig for proſpects, aniwwered Pounce, 
© one acre here is worth ten there; and, for my 
o vn part, I have no delight in the proſpect of any 
land but my own.“ Sir, ſaid Adams, vou can 
indulge yourſelf with many fine proſpects of that 
kind.” * I thank God J have a lictle,' replied the 
other, with which I am content, and envy no 
man: I have a little, Mr. Adams, with which I do 
as much goud as I can.” 

Adams anſwered, That riches without charity 
were nothing worth; for that they were a bleſſing 
only to him who made them a bleſſing to others. 
* You and I,' faid Peter, have different notions 
of charity. I cun, as it is generally uſed, I do not 
like the word, nor do I think it becomes one of us 
gentlemen ; it is a mean parſon-like quality 
though 1 would not infer many parſons have it 
neither.“ * Sir,” ſaid Adams, my definition of 
charity is a gen<rous diſpoſition to relieve the 
diſtreſſed.“ There is ſomething in that definition,” 

anſwered 
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anſwered Peter, which I like well enough; it is, 
as you fay, a diſpoſition — and does not fo much 
conſiſt in the act as in the diſpoſition to do it; but 
alas ! Mr. Adams, who are meant by the diſtr efſed ? 
Believe me, the diſtefſes of mankind are moſtly - 
imaginary, and 1t would be rather folly than good- 
nets to rehieve them.” Sure, Sir, replied Adams, 
hunger and thirſt, cold and nakedneſs, and other 
diſtreſſes which attend the poor, can never be faid 
to be imaginary evils.” * How can any man com- 
plain of hunger,” ſaid Peter, © in a country where 
ſuch excellent ſallads are to be gathered in almoſt 
every field? or of thirſt, where every river and 
{iream produces ſuch delicious potations ? And as 
for cold and nakednefs, they are evils introduced 
by luxury and cuſtom. A man naturally wants 
cioaths no more than a horſe or any other animal 

and there are whole nations who go without them; 
but theſe are things perhaps which you who do 
not know the worid.'—* You will pardon me, Sir, 
returned Adams; IJ have read of the Gymnoſo- 
phiſts.“ * A plague of your Jekoſophats,” cried 
Peter; the greateſt fault in our conſtitution is 
the pr oviſion made for the poor, except that per- 
haps made for ſome others. Sir, I have not an 
eſtate which doth not contiibute almoſt as much 
again to the poor as to the land-tax; and I do 
aflure you ] expect to come myſelf to the pariſh in 
the end.“ To which Adams giving a difſenting 
ſmile, Peter thus proceeded: I fancy, Mr. Adams, 
you are one of thoſe who imagine I am a lump of 
money; for there are many who, I fancy, believe 
that not only my pockets, 'but my whole clothes, 


are lincd with bank-bills; but I affure you, you = 
a 
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all miſtaken: I am not the man the world cſteems 
me. If I can hold my head above water, it is all 
I can. I have injured myſelf by purchaſing. I have 
been too liberal of my money. Indeed 1 fear my 
heir will find my affairs in a worte ſituation than 
they are repute] to be. Ah! he will have reaſon 
to wiſh I h:d loved moncy more, and land lefs. 
Pray, my good neighbour, where thould I have 
that quantity of riches the world is ſo liberal to be- 
ſtow on me? Where could 1 poſſibly, without I 
had ſtole it, acquire ſuch a treaſure ?* Why truly,” 
ſays Adams, * I have been always of your opinion; 
I have wondered as well as yourſelf with what con- 
fidence they could report ſuch things of you, which 
have to me ame g as mere impoſſibilities; for 
you know, Sir, and J have often heard you ſay it, 
that your wealth is of your own acquiſition, and 
can it be credible that in your ſhort time you ſhould 
have amaſſed ſuch a heap of treaſure as theſe peo- 
ple will have you worth? Indeed, had you 1nhe- 
rited an eſtate like Sir Thomas Booby, which had 
defcended in your family for many generations, 
they might have had a colour for their aſſertions,” 
Why, what do they ſay I am worth *” cries Peter, 
with a malicious ſneer. Sir,“ anſwered Adams, 
I have heard ſome aver you are not worth lets 
than twenty thouſand pounds,” at which Peter 
frowned. * Nay, Sir, aid Adams, * you alk me 


only the opinion cf others; for my own part, I have 
always denied it, nor did I ever believe you could 
poſſibly be worth half that ſum,” + However, Mr. 
Adams, faid he, ſqueezing him by the hand, I 
would not ſell them all J am worth for double that 
ſum; and as to what you believe, or they believe, 
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I care not a fig, no, not a fart. I am not poor, 
becauſe you think me fo, nor becauſe you attempt 
to undervalue me in the country. I know the envy 
of mankind very well; but I thank Heaven I am 
above them. It is true, my wealth is of my own 
acquiſition. J have not an eſtate, like Sir Thomas 
Pooby, that has deſcended in my family through 
many generations; but I know heirs of ſuch eſtates 
who are forced to travel zbout the country like 
ſome people in torn caſſocks, and might be glad to 
accept of a pitiful curacy for what I know. Yes, 
dir, as ſhabby fellows as yourſelf, whom no man of 
my figure, without that vice of good-nature about 
him, would ſuffer to ride in a chariot with him.” 
Sir,“ ſaid Adams, ] value not your chariot a ruſh ; 
and if I had known you had intended to aftront 
me, I would have walked to the world's end on 
foot ere I would have accepted a place in it. How- 
ever, Sir, I will ſoon rid you of that inconvent- 
ence;* and ſo ſaying, he opened the chariot-door, 


without calling to the coachman, and leapt out iato- 


the highway, forgetting to take his hat along with 
him; which, however, Mr. Pounce threw aiter 
him with great violence. Joſeph and Fanny ſtopped 
to bear him company the reſt of the way, which 
was not above a mile. 
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O. 
HAN. 


The arrival of Lady Booby and the ret al 
Booby- Hall, 


T HE coach and fix in which Lady Booby 


rode, overtook the other travellers as they 


entered the pariſh, She no ſooner ſaw Joſeph, 


than her cheeks glowed with red, and immediately 
after became as totally pale. She had, in her ſur- 
pram. almoſt ſtopped her coach; but recollected 

erſelf timely enough to prevent it. She entered 
the pariſh amidſt the ringing of bells, and the ac- 
clamations of the poor, who were rejoiced to ſee 
their patroneſs returned after ſo long an abſence, 
during which time all her rents had been drafted 
to London, without a ſhilling being ſpent among 
them, which tended not a little to their utter im- 
poveriſhing; for it the court would be ſeverely 
miſſed in ſuch a city as London, how much more 
mult the abſence of a perſon of great fortune be 
felt in a little country village, for whoſe inhabitants 
ſuch a family finds a conſtant employment and 
ſupply; and with the offals of whoſe table, the in- 
firm, aged, and infant poor, are abundantly fed, 
with a generoiity which hath ſcarce a viſible effect 
on their benefactor's pockets ? 

But if their intereſt inſpired ſo public a joy into 
every countenance, how much more forcibly did 
the affection which they bore parſon Adams 

operate 
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operate upon all who beheld his return? They 
locked about him, like dutiful children round an 
indulgent parent, and vied with each other in de- 
monſtrations of duty and love. The parſon, on 
his ſide, ſhook every one by the hand, enquired 
heartily after the healths of all that were abſent, 
of their children and relations, and expreſſed a ſa- 
tisfaction in his face, which nothing but benevo- 
lence made happy by its objects could infuſe, 

Nor did Joſeph and Fanny want a hearty wel- 
come from all who ſaw them. In ſhort, no three 
perſons could be more kindly received, as indeed 
none ever more deſerved to be univerſally be- 
loved. 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers home to his 
houſe, where he inſiſted on their partaking what- 
ever his wife, whom, with his children, he found 
in health and joy, could provides where we ſhall 
leave them enjoying perfect happineſs over a 
homely meal, to view ſcenes of greater ſplendor, 
but infinitely leſ, bliſs. 

Our more intelligent readers will doubtleſs ſuf. 
pect, by this ſecond appearance of Lady Booby on 
the ſtage, that all was not ended by the diſmiſſion 


of Joiepa ; and, to be honeſt with them, they are 


in the right; the arrow had pierced deeper than 
ſhe imagined ; nor was the wound fo eaſily to be 
cured, The 1zmoval of the object ſoon cooled her 
rage, but it had a different effect on her love: that 
departed with his perſon; but this remained lurk- 
ing in her mind with his image. Reſtleſs, inter- 
rupted flumbers, and confuſed horrible dreams 
were her portion the firſt night. In the morning, 
Fancy painted her a more delicious ſcene ; but to 

delude, 
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delude, not delight her; for before ſhe could reach 
the promiſed happineſs, it vaniſhed, and lett her to 
curſe, not bleſs the viſion. 

She ſtarted from her fleep, her imagination 
being all on fire with the phantom, when her eyes 
accidentally glancing towards the ſpot where 
yeſterday the real Joſeph had ſtood, that little 
circumſtance raiſed his idea in the livelieſt colour 
in her memory. Each look, each word, each 

eſture, ruſhed back on her mind with charms 
which all his coldneſs could not abate. Nay, ſhe 
imputed that to his youth, his folly, his awe, his 
religion, to every thing, but what would inſtantly 
have produced contempt, want of paſſion for the 
ſex; or, that which would have rouled her hatred, 
want of liking to her. 

Reflection then hurried her farther, and told 
her, ſhe mult ſee this beautiful youth no more; 
nay, ſuggeſted to her, than ſhe herſelf had diſmiſſed 
him for no other ſault than probably that of too 
violent an awe and re{2cct tor herſelf; and which 
ſhe ought rather to have eſteemed a merit, the 
effects of which were beſides ſo eaſily and ſurely to 
have been removed ; ſhe then blamed, ſhe curſed 
the haſty raſhneſs of her temper ; her fury was 
vented all on herſelf, and Joſeph appeared inno- 
cent in her eyes, Her pathon at length grew ſo 
violent, that it forced her on ſeeking relief, and 
now ſhe thought of recalling him : but pride for- 
bad that; pride, which ſoon drove all foſter paſſions 
from her ſoul, and repreſented to her the meanneſs 
of him ſhe was fond of. That thought ſoon began 
to obſcure his beauties; contempt ſucceeded next, 
and then diſdain, which preſently introduced her 

- hatred 
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hatred of the creature who had given her ſo much 
uneafineſs. Tieie enemies of joſeph had no ſooner 
taken podeſſion of her mind, than they inſinuated 
to her a thouſand things in his distavour; every 
thing but dillike of her perſon; a thought, which, 
as it would have been intolerable to bear, ſhe 
checked the moment it endeavoured to rife. Re- 
venge came now to her ailiſtance; and {ne con- 
ſidered her diſmiſſion of him ſtript, and without a 
character, with the utmoſt pleaſure. She rioted in 
the ſeveral kinds of miſery, which her imagination 
ſuggeſted to her miglit be his fate; and with a 
ſmile, compoſed of anger, mirth, and ſcorn, 
viewed him in the rags in which her fancy had 
dreſſed him. 

Mrs. Slipflop being ſummoned, attended her 
mittreſs, who had now, in her own opinion, to- 
tally ſubdued this paſton. Whilſt ſhe was dreſſing, 
ſhe aſked if that ſellow had been turned away ac- 
cording to her orders. Shpflop anſwered, ſhe had 
told her Ladythip ſo, (as indeed ſhe had.) — And 
how did he behave?” replied the Lady. Truly, 
Madam, cries Slipſlop, in ſuch a manner that 
infected every body who ſaw him. The poor lad 
had but little wages to receive; for he conſtantly 
allowed his father and motner half his income; ſo 
that, when your Ladyſhip's livery was ſtript oft, 
he had not wherewithal to buy a coat, and muſt 
have gone naked, if one of the footmen had not 
incommodated him with one; and whilſt he was 
{ſtanding in his ſhirt, (and, to ſay truth, he was an 
amorous figure) being told your Ladyſhip would 
not give him a eee Fog he ſighed, and ſaid, he 
had done nothing willingly to offend, that for his 
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part he ſhould always give your Ladyſhip a good 


character wherever he went, and he prayed God 
to bleis you; for you was the beſt of ladies, though 
his enemies had ſet you againſt him: I with you 
had not turned him away ; for I believe you have 
not a faithiuller ſervant in the houſe. * How 
came you, then,” replied the Lady, to adviſe me 
to turn him away? *1, Madam!“ faid Slipflop, 
lam ſure you will do me the juſtice to fay, I did 
all in my power to prevent it; but I ſaw your 
Ladyſhip was angry; and it is not the buſineſs of 
us upper ſervants to hinterfeare on thoſe occa- 
ficns.— * And was it not you, audacious wretch,? 
cried the Lady, who made me angry? was it not 
your tittle-tattle, in which I believe you belied the 
poor fellow, which incenſed me againſt him? He 
may thank you ior all that hath happened; and ſo 
may I for the loſs of a good ſervant, and one who 
probably had more merit than all of you. Poor 
fellow! I am charmed with his goodneſs to his 

arents. Why did not you tell me of that, but 
ſuifer me to diſmiſs ſo good a creature without a 
character? I ſee the reaſon of your whole beha- 
viour now as well as your complaint; you was 
jealous of the wenches.“ I jealous!” ſaid Slipſtop; 
I aſſure you J look upon myſelf as his betters; 
1 am not meat for a footman I hope.” 

Theſe words threw the lady into a violent 
paſſion, and ſhe ſent Slipilop from her preſence, 
who departed, toſſing her noſe, and crying, 
Marry come up! there are ſome people more 
jealous than I, I believe.“ Her Lady affected not 
to hear the words, though in reality ſhe did, and 


underſtood them too. Now enfued a ſecond 
conflict, 
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conflict, fo like the former, that it might ſavour 
of repetition to relate it minutely. It may ſutfice 
to ſay that Lady Booby found good reaſon to 
doubt whether ſhe had fo abſolutely conquered 
her pailion, as ſhe had flattered herſclf; and, 
in order to accompliſh it quite, tovk a reſolution 
more common than wiſc, to retire immediately 
into the country. 

The reader hath long ago ſeen the arrival of 
Mrs. Slinflop, whom no per tneſs could make her 
miſtreſs reſolve to part with: lately, that of Nr. 
Pounce, her torerunners; and, laſtly, that of the 
Lady herſelf, 

The morning after her arrival, being Sunday, 
ſhe went to c. uch. to the great ſurpriſe of every 
body, wao wondered to ſes her Ladyſhip (being 
no ven conſtant church-woman) the A. ſo 1ud- 
denly upon her journey. Joſeph was likewiſe 
3 and 1 have ee it was remarked, that 
ſhe fixed her eyes on him much more than on 
the parſon; but this J believe to be only a mali- 
cious rumour. 

Waen the prayers were ended, Mr. Adams 
ſtood up, and, with a loud voice, pronounced, 
« I publiſh the banns of marriage between 
« ſoſeph Andrews and Frances Goodwill, both 
© of this pzriſh,' &c. 

Whether this had any effect on Lady Booby 
or no, who was then in her pew, which the 
congregation could not jee into, I could never 
diſcover; but certain it is, that in about a 
Quarter of an hour ſhe ſtood up, and directed 
her eyes to that part of the church where the 


women fat, and perſiſted in looking that way 
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during the remainder of the ſermon, in fo ſeruti- 

iz ing a manner, and with ſo angry a countenance, 
that moſt of the women were afraid ſhe was 
offended at them. 

The moment ſhe returned home, fhe ſent for 
Slipilop into her chamber, and told her, She 
wondered what that impndent fellow Joſeph did 
in that pariſh, Upon which Slipfſop gave ber 
an account of her meeting Adams with him on 
the road, and likewiſe the adventure with Fanny. 
Art the relation of which, the Lady often changed 
her countenance; and when ſhe had heard all, 
ſhe ordered Mr. Adams into her preſence, to 
whom ſhe behaved as the reader will fee in the 
next chapter. 


CHAP. 
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HAF. II. 


A dialogue between Mr. Abraham Adams and 
the Lady Booby. 


N R. Adams was not far off; for he was 
drinking her Lady ſliip's health be.ow, in a 

a cup of her ale. tHe 30 ſooner came before her, 
than (ho egan in the following manner: © T won. 
der, Sir, aiter the many great obligations vou 
have had to this faniiy, (with all which the reader 
hath, in the courſe of this hiſtory, been minuteiy 
acquainted), that you will ungratetullz ſhow any 
reſpect to a fellow who hath been tur ned out of It 
for his miſdeeds. Nor doth it, I can tel] vou, vir, 
become a man of your character, to run about the 
country with an idle Khiow and wench. Indeed, 
as for the girl, I know no harm of ner. Slipſtop 
tells me ſhe was ſormcrly bred up in my houſe, 
and behaved as ite on, put, till ſhe handkered alter 
this feliow, and lic ſpoi ed her. Nay, ſhe may till, 
perhaps, do very wen, il he will let her alone. 
You are therefore doin - a monſtrous thing, in en- 
deavouring to procure a maich between thele two 
people, which will be to the ruin of them boih '— 
Madam, fays Adams, S if your Lad rſhip Will but 
hear me ſpeak, I proteſt I never he: ird any harm 
of Mr. Joleph An f "ons if J had, I ſhould have 
corrected him jor it: for I never hav e, nor will 
encourage the faule of thoſe under my cure. As 
for the young woman, 1 affure your Ladyſhip, I 
have as A gots an opinion of her as your Lady ſhip 
yourteit, or any other can have, She is the 
ſwecteſt- 
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ſweeteſt-tempered, honeſteſt, worthieſt, young 
creature; indeed, as to her beauty, I do not com- 
mend her on that account, though all men allow 
ſhe is the handſomeſt woman. gentle, or ſimple, 
that ever appeared in the pariſh.” Lou are very 
impertinent,” ſays ſhe, * to talk ſuch fulſome ſtuff 
to me. It is mighty becoming, truly, 1n a clergy- 
man to trouble himſelf about handſome women, 
and you are a delicate judge of beauty, no doubt. 
A man who hath lived all his lite in ſuch a pariſh 
as this, is a rare judge of beauty. Ridiculous ! 
Beauty indeed! —a country wench a beauty ! — I 
ſhall be fick whenever I hear beauty mentioned 
again. — And fo this wench is to ſtock the parith 
with beauties, I hope.—But, Sir, our poor is nu— 
merous enough already; I will have no more va- 
gabonds ſettled here.“ Madam, ſaid Adams, 
« your Ladyſhip is offended with me, I proteſt, 
without any reaſon. This couple were deſirous to 
conſummate long ago, and I difluaded them from 
it; nay, I may venture to ſay, I believe I was 
the ſole cauſe of their delaying it.“ Well,“ ſays 
ſhe, * and you did very wiſely and honeſtly too, 
notwithitanding ſhe 1s the greateſt beauty in the 
pariſh.” — And now, Madam,” continued he, I 
only perform my office to Mr. Joleph. Pray, 
don't miſter ſuch fellows to me,” cries the Lady, 
He, ſaid the parſon, * with the conſent of Fanny, 
belore my tace, put in the banns.”' — * Yes,” an- 
ſwered the Lady, I ſuppoſe the fiut is forward 
enough; Slipflop tells me how her head runs upon 
feilows; that is one of her beautics, I ſuppoſe. 
But if they have put in the banns, I deiire you 
will publiſh them no more without iny orders,” 

+ Madam,” 
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Madam,“ cries Adams, * if any one puts in ſuffi- 
cient caution, and atügus a proper reaſon againit 
them, I am willing to turceaſe.” I tell you a 
reaſon,” ſays the, he is a vagabond, and he ſhall 
not ſettle here and bring a neſt of beggars i into the 
pariſh; it will make us but little amen ds that they 
will be beauties. * Madam,” anſwered Adams, 
with the utmoſt ſubmiſiion to your Ladyſhip, I 
have been intormed by Lawyer Scout, that any 
rſon who ſerves a year gains ſettlement in the 
pariſh where he ſcrves.” * Lawyer Scout, replied 
the Lady, * 13 an impudent coxcomb; I will have 
no Lawyer Scout interfere wih me. I repeat to 
vou again, I will have no more incumbrences 
brought on us: fo I deſire you will proceed no 
farther.” Madam, returned Adams, I wouid 
obey your Ladyſhip in every thing that is lawful ; 
but ſurely the parties beipg poor is no realon againſt 
their marrying. God tor! Lid there ſhould be any 
ſuch law. The poor have little ſhare enough of 
this world already ; ; it would be barbarous indeed 
to deny them the common privileges and innocent 
enjoyments which nature indulges to the animal 
creation.” Since you underſtand yourſelf no 
better,” crics the Lady, nor the reſpect due from 
ſuch as you to a woman of my diſtinction, than to 
affront my ears by ſuch looſe ditcourſe, 1 ſhall 
mention but one ſhort word; it is my orders to 
you, that you publiſh theſe banns no more; and 
if you dare, I will recommend it to your maſter, 
the doctor, to diſcard you from his ſervice. I will, 
Sir, notw thfiandi ing your poor family; and then 
youu and the gr catelt 1 eauty in the pariſh nay go 
and beg together.“ Madam,' ani ered — 
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I know not what your Ladyſhip means by the 
terms maſter and ſervice. I am in the ſervice of 
a maſter who will never diſcard me for doing my 
duty: and if the doctor (for indeed I have never 
been able to pay for a licence) thinks proper to 
turn me from my cure, GOD will provide me, I 
hope, another. At leaſt, my family, as well as 
myſelf, have hands; and he will pr oper, I doubt 
not, our endeavours to get our bread honcttly with 
them. Whilſt my conſcience is pure, I ſhall never 
fear what man can do unto me.' — © I condeinn 
my humility,” faid the Lady, © for demeaning my- 
ſelf to converſe with you fo long. 1 thall take 
other meaſures; for | fee yon are a conted-rate 
with them. But the fooner you Jeave me the 
better; and I ſhall give orders thet my doors may 
no longer be open to you. I will ſutfer no parſons 
who run about the country with beauties, ko be 
entertained here. « Madam,” ſaid Adams, I 
ſhall enter into no perſons doors againſt their will; 
but I am affured, when you have enquired farther 
into this matter, you will appland, not blame my 
pro eeding; and fo I humbly take my leave: 
which he did with many bows, or at leaſt many 
attempts at a bow. 


CHAP. 


JOSEPH ANDREWS. 14: 
CHAP. III. 
I hat paſed between the Lady and Lawyer Scout. 


the aiternoon the lady ſent for Mr. Scout, 
whom ſhe attacked moit violently for inter- 
mediiing with her ſervants: which he denied, 

and indeed with truth; ; for he bad only rt 
ed accidentally, aud perhaps rightly, tht a year's 
ſervice gained a ſettlement 3 and 10 far he owned 
he might have formerly informed the parſon, and 
believed it was law. I am reſolved', ſaid the 
lady, to have no diſcarded ſervants of mine ſct- 
tled liere; and ſo, it this be your law, I ſhall ſend 
to another lawyer.“ Scout ſaid, * If ſhe ſent to a 
agg lawyer s, not one or all of them could al- 
ter the law. Tie utmott that was in the power 
of a pinot was te prevent the law's taking effect, 
and that he himtelf could do for her Ladyſhip as 
well as any other: and I believe, ſays be, Ma- 
dam, your Ladyſhip aot being converſant in theſe 
matters, hath miſtaken à difference: for I aſſerted 

only, that a man w 20 ſerved a year was ſettle 
Now there is a material difference between being 
ſettled in law and ſettled in ſact; and as 1 afirm- 
ed generally he was ſettled, and Jaw is preicrable 

to lact, my ſettlement muſt be underftood in lau 
and not in fact. And ſuppoſe, Madam, we admit 
he was ſettled in law, what uſe will they make of 
it 5 how doth that relate to fact? He is not ſettled 
in fact; and if he be not fertied in fact, he is not 
an inhabitant; and if he is not an inhabitant, he is 
not ot this pariſh ; and then — he ought 
not 
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not to he publiſhes he re; for Mr. Adaros hath told 
me your | adyſhip's picaiure, and the reafon, which 
is a very good one, to prevent bur enIng us with 
the poor; we have too many already; and ] think 
we ought to have an act to hang or tranſport half 
of them. If we can prove in evidence, that he 1s 
not ſettled in fact, it is another matter. What I 
ſaid to Nr. Adams, was on a ſuppoſition that he 
was ſettled in fact; and indeed it that was the caſe, 
I ſhoul l doubt Non! tell me your tacts and 
your ils.“ ſaid the Lady, *I don't underſtand your 
gibberiſh : you take too much upon you, and are 
very impertinent in pretending t ditect in this 
pat ish. and vou ſhall be taught better, Ire 
you, vou mall. But as to the wench, IT an te— 
ſo ved ſhe ſhall not ſettiehere; ] will not ſutfe r ſuch 
beauties as theſe to produce children ſor us to 
keep.'—Beauties indeed! your Ladyilup is pleated 
to be merry,'— anſwered Scout. — Mr. Adams 
deſcribed her fo to me,“ fait the Peres Pray 
what ſort of dowdy is it, Mr. Scout?'—* The 
uglieſt creature almoſt I ever beheld, a poor dirty 
drab, your Ladyſhip never ſaw ſuch a wretch. 
6 Well, but dear Mr. Scout, let her be what ſhe 
will,— theſe ugly women will bring children you 
know; ſo that we muſtprevent the marriage. True 
Madam,” replicd Scout, forthe ſubſequent marriage 
cocaperat ing with the law, will carry law into fact; 
when a man is married, he is ſettled in fact; and 
then he is not removeable. I will jee Mr. Adams, 
and J make no dovbt of prevailing with kin: 
His only objection is doubtleis, that he ſtiall lde 
his ſee ; but that being once made eaſy, as it fall 
be, I am contident no farther objection will 1e- 
main. 
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main. No, no, it is impoſſihle: but your Lady- 
ſip can't diſcomtnend his unwillingneſs to depart 
tion his fee. Erery man ought to have proper 
value for his fee. As is the matter in queſtion, if 
your Ladyſhip pleaſes to empioy me in it, I will 
vemute to promile you jucceſs. The laws of this 
land are not fo vulgar to permit a mean feilow to 
contenu with one of your Ladyſhip's fortune. We 
have one ſure card, which is, to carry him before 
Juſtice Frolic, who, upon hearing your Ladyſhip's 
name, will commit him without any farthier queſ- 
tions. As for the dirty flat, we thall have no- 
thing to do with her; for if we get rid of the 
tellow, the ugly jade will” Take what mea- 
ſures you pleaſe, good Mr. Scout,“ anſwered the 
Lady, but L with you could rid the pariſa of 
both; for Slipflop tells me ſuch tories of this 
wench, that IT abhor the thoughts of her; and 
though you ſay ſhe is ſuch an ugly flut, yet you 
know, dear Mr. Scout, theſe forward creatures 
who run after men, will always fiad {ome as for- 
ward as themſelves : ſo that, to prevent the increaſe 
of beggars, we muſt get rid of her. ' Your La- 
dy{hip is very much in the right,” anſwered Scout, 
but J am afraid the law 1s a little deficient in 
giving us any ſuch power of prevention; however, 
the Juſtice will ſtretch it as far as he is able, to 
oblige your Ladyſhip. To ſay truth, it is a great 
bleſſing in the country that he is in the commiſhon ; 
for he hath taken ſeveral poor off our hands that 
the law would never lay hold on. I know ſome 
juſtices who make as much of committing a 
man to Bridewell, as his Lordſhip at ſize would 
of hanging him; but it would do a man good 

| to 
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to ſe2 his worſhip, our ſuſtice, commit a fellow 
to Brideweil ; he takes fo much pleeſure in it: and 
when once we ha' um there, we ſeldom hear any 
more o' um. He either ſtar ved or ate up by ver- 
in in a monch's time.“ Here the arrival of a 
viſitor put an end to the converſation, and Mr. 
Scout, having undertaken the cauſe, and promiſed 
it ſucces, devarte: an 
"This Scout was one of thoſe fellows who, with- 
out any knowledge of the law, or being bred to 
it, take upon thera, in defiance of an act cf par- 
lament, to act as lawyers in the country, and are 
called ſo. They are the peſts of ſociety, and a 
ſcandal to a profeſſion to which indeed they do not 
belong; and which owes, to ſuch kind of raſcal- 
lions the ill-will which weak perſons bear towards 
it. With this fellow, to whom a little before ſhe 
would not have condeſcended to have ipoken, did 
a certain pony tor Joleph, and the jealouſy aud 
diſdain of poor innocent Fanny, betray the Lady 
Booby into a familiar diſcourſe, in which ſhe 
inadvertently confirmed many hints, with which 
Slipſlop, whoſe gallant he was, had pre-acquainted 
him ; and whence he had taken an opportunity to 
aſſert thoſe ſevere falſehoods of little Fanny, winch 
poſibly the reader might not have been well able 
to account for, if we had not thought proper to 
give him this information. 


CHAP. 
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Hort chapter, but very full of matten; particu= 
Lirly the arrival of Mr. Booby and his lady. 


Al. that night and the next day, the Lady Boo- 
by poſſed with the utmoſt anxiety ; her mind 
was diſtracted, and her ſoul toſſed up and down b 
many turbulent and oppoſite paſhons. She mh 
ha'ed, pitied, ſcorned, admired, deſpiſed the fame 
perion by fits, which changed in a very ſhort in- 
terval. On "Tueſday morning, which happened 
to be a holiday, ſhe went to the church, where to 
her ſurpriſe, Mr. Adams publiſned the banns again, 
with as audible a voice as before. It was lucky for 
her, that as there was no ſermon, ſhe had an im- 
mediate opportunity of returning home to veat her 
rage, which ſhe could not have concealed from the 
congregation five minutes: indeed it was not then 
very numerous, the aſſembly conſiſting of no more 
than Adams, his clerk, his wife, the Lady, and 
one of her ſervants. At her return ſhe met Slip— 
flop, who accoſted her in theſe words: O 
Meam, what doth your 1 .adyſhip think? To be 
ſure Lawyer Scout hath carried Joſeph and Fanny 
both before the Juſtice. All the pat ich are in tears, 
and ſay they will certainly be hanged : for no body 
knows what it is for.'—* I ſuppoſe they deſerve 
it, ſays the Lady. What doſſ thou mention ſuch 
wretches to me?“ O dear Madam, anſwered Slip- 
flop, is it not a pity ſuch a graceleſs young man 
ſhould die a virulent death? J hope the judge will 
ws — of his youth. As for Fanny, 
ol. II. | | 
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I don't think it fignifics much what becomes of 
her; and if poor Joſc ph bath done any thing, I 
could venture to ſwear the traduced him in it: few 
men ever come to iragraut puniſhment, but by thoſe 
naſty creatures, who are a ſcandal to our ſect.” 
The Lady was no more pleaſed at this news, af- 
ter a moinent's reflect ion, than Slipflop herſelf: for 
though ſhe withed Fanny far enough, the did not 
deſire ihe removal or Joſeph, eſpecially with her, 
She was puzzled now to aft, or what to ſay on this 
occaſion, when a coach and fix drove into the court, 
and  fervant acquainted her with the arrival of her 
nephew Pooby and his Lady. She ordered them 
to be conducted into a drawing room, whither 
ſie preſent] ty repaired, having compoſed her coun— 
tenance as well as ſhe could; and being a little ſa- 
tistied that the wedding would, by tl ele means, 
be at leaſt interrupted, and that the Mould have 
have an op py gg to cute any reſolution ſhe 
mizlur take. for waich ſhe ſaw herſelf provided 
With an excellent in{tr umen 2 in Scout, 
The Lady Booby apprehended her ſervant had 
Qdo a milteke, when he mentioned Mr. 1 
lady; for ſhe had never heard ot his marriage: but 
how great was her ſurpriſe, when, at her entering 
the ron, her nephew prefeated his wife to he 
faying, * Madam, this 1s that charming Painela, 
of whom 1 am convinced you have heard ſo much!? 
The Lidy received her with more civility than 
he expected; indeed with the utmoſt: for ſhe was 
perteet!y polite, nor had any vice inconſiſtent with 
go0d-Liceding. They paſſed ſome little time in 
ordinary diſcourſe, when a ſervant came and v hiſ- 
pered bir. Booby, Who  preleatly told the — 
e 
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he muſt deſert them a little on ſome buſineſs of 
conſequence ; and as their diſcuurſe during his ab— 
fence won afford little improvement or entertains 
ment to the reader, we will leave them ior a while 
to attend Mr. Booby. 


CHAP. V. 


Containing juſtice-buſi neſs © curious precedents of 
d poſitions and ther matters neceſſary to be pe- 


ried by all juſtices of the peace, aud Deir Cirr ks, 
5 por Foung ſquire and his Lady were no ſoon- 


Ated from their coach, than the fer- 
vants heck to entquirt aſter Mr. Joſeph, To 
whor, they ſaid, their Lady had not heard: 
word, to her great ſurpriſe, ſince he had leſt Lady 
Boobys. Upon this tley were inſtantly inlorta— 
ed of what had lately happened, with which they 
haſtily acquainted ! their maſter, who took an ilu- 
mediate reſolution to go himſelf, and endeavour 
to reſtore his Pamela her brother, before le even 
knew ſhe had loft him. 

'Tae Juice, beſore whom the crimina's vere 
carried, and who lived within a ſhort mils of the 
Ladys 8 houſe, Was uch any ark rogers fi nec talen - 


for the ju Footy ooh hos as when tlie ju ullice 
had 2lmoſt finiſhed his buſineſs. He was conducted 
into a hall, where he was n his Wor- 
ſi:1 wor 10 wait on him in a moment; tor he had 
ouly a man and a woman to commit to Bridewell 
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firſt. As he was now convinced he had not a mi- 
nute to loſe, he inſiſted on the ſervants introducing 
him dircctiyrinso the room where the Juſtice was 
then executing his office, as he called it. Being 
brought thitaer, and the firſt compiiments being 
paſſed between the Squire and his Worſhip, the 
former aſked the latter what crime thoſe two young 
pou bad bzen guilty of. No great crime,” an- 
wered the Juttice. I have only ordered them to 
* Brideweil tor a month.“ But what is their 
crime ?* repeated the Squire. 6 Larceny, an't pleaſe 
your Honour,” ſays Scout. Ay,' ſays the ſuſtice, 
© a kind of felonibus larcenous thing. I believe 1 
muſt order thema lutic correction: too, a little ſtrip- 
ping and whipping.“ (Poor Fanny, who had bi- 
therto ſupported all with the thoughts of Joſeph's 
nn trembled at that ſound; but indeed w the 
out reaton, for none but the devil himſelf would 
have executed ſuch a ſentence on her.) < Stil]?, ſaid 
the Squire, © I am ignorant of the crime, the fact 
I mean.“ Why, there it is in peaper, anſwered the 
Juſtice, thewing him a depoſition, which, in the 
abſence of his clerk, he had writ himſelf, of which 
we have, with great difficulty, procured all all» 
thentic copy: and here it lollov s verbatim et li- 
en. 
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The depuſition of James Scout layer, and I homas 
Trotter, yeoman, taken bslore me one of his 
Mageſty's juſtaſſes of the piece tor Zume::et- 
ſhire. 


HESE deponants faith, and firſt Thomas 
Trotter for himſelf faith, that on the Of 
this inſtant October being Sabbath-day, between 
tie hours of 2 and 4 in the afternoon, he reed 
Joiwrpa Andrews and Francis Goodwill walk 
akroſs a certane ſelde belunging to Layer 
Scout, aud cut of the path wa:ch ledes thru the 
| and there he zede Jolepa Andrews 
with a rate cat one haſeltwig, of the value, as 
he believes, of ; dee or thereabouts; and 
he ſaith, that the faid Francis Goodwill was like- 
wife walking on the graſs out of the ſaid path 
in the ſaid feive, and did receive and Earrv in 
ber It; and the 11d "vt and ſo was comia rtingy 
eading and abating to the ſaid Tape therein. 
And +. og ſaid James Scout for himfeif lays, that 
he verily be:icves the faid twig to be his own 
pi. voy tale Go R 
eu!“ {aid the Squire, would you commit 
two perſons to Br! deweil for a twig;? * « Yes,” faid 
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the law yer, and with great lenity too; for it we - 


had called it a VOung tree, they would have been 
both hanaed.'— [Toarkee,” fays the Juſtice, taking 
aſide the Squat ire,“ { ſhould not have been fo ſcvere 
on this oration, bat Lady Booby deſires to get 
thru out n {0 Lawyer 5 cout will give 
the conſtable orders io let them run av. ay, if they 
pizafe ; but it wems o hey intend to marry together, 
and ine Lady nath uo offer means, as they are le- 
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gally ſettled there, to prevent their bringing an 
incumbrance on her own pariſh.” + Well,” ſaid the 
Squire, Iwill take care my aunt fhall be fatis- 
fied in this point; and Jikewiſe I promiſe you, 
Joſeph here ſhall never be any incumbrance on 
her. I hail be obliged to you therefore, if, in- 
ſtead of Bridewell, you will commit them to my 
cuſtody.— O to be ſure, Sir, if you defire it, 
anſwered the ſuſtice; and without more ado, Jo- 
ſeph and Fanny were delivered over to Squire 
Booby, whom Joſeph very well knew; but little 
gueſſed how nearly he was related to him. The 
Juſtice burnt his mittimus : the conſtable was ſent 
about his buſineſs ; the lawyer made no complaint 
for want of juſtice ; and the prifoners, with exult- 
ing hearts, gave a thouſand thanks to his honour 
Mr. Booby, who did not intend their obligations 
to him thould ceaſe here; for ordering his man to 
produce a cloak-bag which he had cauſed to be 
brought from Lady Booby's on purpoſe, he deſir- 
ed the Juſtice that he might have Joſeph with 
him into a room; where ordering his ſervant to 
take out a ſuit of his own clothes, with linen and 
other neceſſaries, he leit Joſeph to dreſs himſelf, 
who not knowing the cauſe of all this civility, ex- 
cuſed his accepting ſuch a ſavour, as long as de- 
cently he could. Whilſt ſoſeph was dreſſing, the 
Squire repaired to the Juſtice, whom he found 
talking with Fanny; for during the examination, 
ſhe had ſlopped her hat over her eyes, which were 
alſo bathed in tears. and had by that means con- 
cealed from his Worſhip what might perhaps 
have rendered the arrival of Mr. Booby unneceſ- 
ſary, at leaſt for herſelf. The Juſtice no oper 
| aw 
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ſaw her countenance cleared up, and her bright 
eyes ſhining thro' her tears, than he ſecretly curted 
himſelf tor having ever thought of Brideweil lor 
her. He would willingly have ſent his own wife 
thither, to have had Fanny in her place. And 
conceiving almoſt at the fame inſtant deſires and 
ſchemes to accompliſh them, he employed the mi- 
nutes while the Squire was ablent with joſeph, in 
aſſuring her how ſorry he was for havirg treated 
her ſo roughly before he knew her mierit; and 
told her, that ſince Lady Booby was unwiihog that 
ſhe ſhould ſettle in her pariſh, ſhe was heartily 
welcome to his, where he promiſed her his pro— 
tection, adding, that he would take Joſeph and 
her into his own family, if ſhe liked; which af- 
ſurance he confirmed with a ſqueeze by the hand. 
She thanked him very kindly, and faid, She 
would acquaint Joſeph with the offer, which he 
would certainly be glad to accept; for that Lady 
Booby was angry with them both ; thongh ſhe did 
not knoweither had done any thing to ottend her: 
but imputed it to Madam Slipilop, who had al- 
ways been her enemy.“ 

The ſquire now returned, and prevented any 
farther continuance of this converſation ; and the 
Juſtice, out of a pretended reſpect to his gueſt, but 
in reality from an apprehenſion of a rivai, (for he 
knew nothing of his marriage), oidered Fanny 
into the kitchen, whither The gladly retired ; nor 
did the Squire, who declined the trouble of ex- 
plaining the whole matter, oppoſe it. 

It would be unneceffary, it I wes able, which 
indeed I am not, to re: ate the conver tation beiween 
thoſe two gentlemen, which rolled, as I have been 

informed, 
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informed, entirely on the ſubject of horfe-racing, 
Joſeph was ſoon drefſed in the plaineſt dreſs he 
could find, which was a blue coat and breeches, 
with a gold edging. and a red waiſtcoat with the 
ſame : and as this tuit, which was rather oo large for 
the Squire, exactly fitted him; ſo he became it ſo 
well, and looked fo oEnicel, that no perſon would 
have douvted its being as well adapted to his 
quality as his ſhape : nor have ſuſpected, as one 
might, when my Lord , or Sir „or Mr. 
appear in lace or embroidery, that the ta; lor's 
man wore thole cloaths home onthis back, which 
he thould have carried under his arm. 

The Squire now took leave of the Juſtice, and 
calling for Fanny, made ker and Joſeph, againſt 
their Wille, get into the coach u th him, which 
he then ordered to drive to Lady Pooby's.— It 
had moved a few yerds only, when the Squire 

atked Joſeph, if he knew who that man was croſ- 
ung the field; for, adicd he, 1 never law any one 
take ſuch ſtiiĩ des beſore. Joſeph anſwered cagerlx, 
$ O Sir, it is parſon Adams. O In, indeed, 
and fo it is, faid Vanny ; poor wan, he is 
coming to do wheat he could for us. Well, he is 
the worthieſt beſt-natured creature.“ Ay, faid 


— 


0 


Joſeph, God bieſs bim; for there is not ſuch 


zun ber in the univerſe.“ „The be it creature liv- 

ing ſure,” cries Fanny. Is he?” ſays the Squire, 

« then I am re toly ed to have the beſt creature liv- 

ing in my coach;?* and fo ſaying, he ordered it to 
1 


ſtop, whilſt Jo £1 Pit, at His requeſt, hollowed to the 
parſon, who well knowing his voice, made all 


tlie ha ſte imeginable, anc ſoon came u ip with them. 


He vas deſired by the matter, who C01. icarce 
| relrain 
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refrain from laughter at his figure, to mount into 
the coach, which he with many thanks refuſed, 
ſaying, He could walk by its fide, and he'd war- 
rant he'd keep up. with-it : but he was at length 
over-prevailed on. Ihe Squire now acquainted 
Joſcpli with his marriage; but he might have 
ſpared himſelſ that labour; for his ſervant, whilſt 
Joſeph was drefling, had performed that office 
betore. He continued to expreſs the vaſt happt- 


. neſs he enjoyed in his ſiſter, and the value he 


had for all who belonged to her. Joſeph made 
many bows, and ex preſſed as many acknowledge- 
ments; and parſon Adams, u ho now fin it percerv=- 
ed Joſeph's new apparel, burſt into tears with 
Joy, and fell to rubbing his hands and ſnapping 
his fingers, as it he had becn mad. 

They were now arrived at the Lady Booby's, 
and the Squire, defiring them to wait a moment 
in the court, walked in to his aunt, and calling 
her out from his wife, acquainted her with Jo- 
ſeph's arrival; ſaying. Madam, as 1 have married 
a virtuous and worthy woman, I am reſolved to 
own her relations, and ſhew them all a proper 
reſpect : I ſhall think myſelf therefore infinitely 
obliged to all mine, who will do the ſame. It 1s 
true, her brother hath bern your ſervant, but he 
is now become my brother; and I have one hap- 
pineſs, that neither his character, his behaviour, 
or appearance, give me any reaſon to be aſhamed 
of calling him ſo. In ſhort, he is now below 
dreſſed like a gentleman, in which light I intend 
he ſhall hereatter be ſeen : and you will oblige me 
beyond expreſſion, if you will admit him to be af 

our 
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our party: for I know it will give great pleaſure 
to my wite, though ſhe will not mention it.“ 

"Chis was a ftroke of fortune beyond the Lady 
Booby's hopes or expectation ; ſhe anſwered him 
eageriy, * Nephew, you know how eaftly I am 
prevailed on to do any thing which Joſeph 
Andrews defires————Phoo, I mean which You 
deſire me; aud as he is now vour relation, I can- 
not refuſe to entertain him as ſuch.“ The Squire 
told her, he knew his obligation to her for her 
compliance; and going three ſteps, returned, an 4 
told her, he had on: more favour, which he he- 
lieved ſhe would ealily grant, as ſhe had een 
him the former. There is 2 young woma 
Nephew, ſays ſhe, * don't let ind g ood. nature 
make vou dclire, as is too COMMONIy the cate, to 
impoſe on me: nor think, beczule 1 have with fo 
much condeſcention, agreed to fut ler your brother- 
in-law to cone o m table, that I will ſubmit to 
the company of a L911 1erv ants, and all the dirty 
troilops in the country, Madam, antwered the 
Squire, I believe you never ſaw ines YOUung Crea- 
ture. I never behe! d uch ſweetneſs and innocence 
joined with ſuch be: ty, and withal ſo gentcel. ; 
Upon ms foul, x won't admit her,“ rephed the 
Lady ia a pn Hon; the whole worl: d.ſhan't Prevail 
on me. {| relent even the defire as an affront, 
and! Fae Squire, who knew her inflexibility, 


— 


interrupted her, by: 2 pardon, and promiſing 
not to mentian it more. He then F eturned to ſo- 
ſe; ph, and fhe to Pans Je took Joſeph aſide, 
and told him he would carry him to his f. ſter; but 
could not prevail a; yet lor Lanny. Joie, 5 VET; 10 zed 

t at 
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that he might ſee his fiſter alone, and then be with 
his Fanny; but tac Squire, knowing the piealure 
his wile would have in her brother's company, 
would not ad.cit it, telling Joſeph there would be 
noching in ſo ſhort an abſence irom Fanny, whilſt 
he was aſſured of her ſafety; adding, he hoped he 
could not eaſily quit a ſiſter whom ge had not feen 
ſo long, and who {o tenderly loved him. Joleph 
immediately complied; for, indeed, no brother 
could love a ſiſter more; and recommending 
Fanny, who rejoice that ſhe was not to go belore 
Lady Booby, to the care of Mr. Adams, he at- 
tended the Squire up airs, whilſt Fanny repaired 
with the parſon to his own houſe, where ihe her- 
ſelf was ſecure of a kind reception, 


CHAP. 
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Of which you are defired to read no more than you 
| like, 


PHE meeting between Joſeph and Pamela was 
not without tears of joy on both ſides; and 
their embraces were full of tenderneſs and affection. 
They were however regarded with much more 
pleaſure by the nephew than by the aunt, to whole 
flame they were fuel only; and being aſſiſted by 
the addition of dreſs, which was indeed not wanted 
to ſet off the lively colours in which Nature had 
drawn health, ſtrength, comelineſs, and youth. In 
the aſternoon, Joſeph, at their requeſt, entertained 
them with an account of his adventures; nor could 
Lady Booby conceal her diſſatisfaction at thoſe 
parts in which Fanny was concerned, eſpecially 
when Mr. Booby launched forth into fuch raptu- 
rous praiſes of her beauty. She ſaid, applying to 
her niece, That ſhe wondered her nephew, who 
had pretended to marry for love, ſhould think ſuch 
a ſubje& proper to amuſe his wife with; adding, 
that for her part, ſhe ſhould be jealous of a huſhand 
who ſpoke ſo warmly in praiſe of another woman. 
Pamela anſwered, Indeed ſhe thought ſhe had 
cauſe ; but it was an inſtance of Mr. Booby's apt- 
neſs to ſee more beauty in women than they were 
miſtreſſes of. At which words both the women 
fixed their eyes on two looking-glaſſes; and Lad 
Booby replied, That men were, in the ee 
very ill judges of beauty: and then, whilſt both 


contemplated only their own faces, they paid * 
er 
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eroſs compliment to each other's charms. When 
the hour of reit approached ; which the lady of 
the houſe deferred as long as decently ſhe could, ſhe 
informed Joieph (whoin tor the future we ſhall 
call Mr. jJoſepi, he having as good a title to that 
appellation a» many others, | mean that inconteſted 
one ot good clothes) that the had ordered a bed to 
be provided for him. He declined this favour to 
his utmoit ; tor his heart had long been with his 
Fanny; but the inuſted on his accepting it, alledg- 
ing, that the pariſh had no pt oper accommodation 
for ſuch a perſon as he was now to elteem himſelf, 
The Squire and his lady both joining with her, 
Mr. Joteph was at laſt forced to give over his de- 
ſign of vititing Fanny that evening, who, on her 
fide, as impatiently expected him nll midnight, 
when, in complaiſance to Mr. Adams's family, who 
had fat up two hours out of reſpect to her, the re- 
tired to bed, but not to ileep; the thought of her 
lover kept her waking, and his not returning ac- 
cording to his promite filled her with uneaune!s ; 
of which, however, ſue could not aſſign anv 
other cauſe than merely that of being ablent from 
him. 

Mr. Joſeph roſe early in the morning, and vi- 
fited her in whom his ſoul delighted. She no 
ſooner heard his voice in the parſon's pariour, 
than ſhe leapt from her bed, and dreſſing herſelf 
in a few minutes, went down to him. They 
paſſed two hours with  inexprefiible happineſs 
together, and then having appointed Monday, 
by Mr. Adams's permitiion, for their marriage, 
Mr. ſoſeph returned, according to his promiſe, to 
breakfaſt at the Lady Booby's, with whoſe beha- 
Ver. II. O Vviour 
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viour fince the evening we ſhall now acquaiat the 
I cader . 

She was no ſooner retired to her chamber than 
ſhe aſked Slipſlop what ſhe thought of etllis won- 
derful creature her nephew had married. Madam!“ 
ſaid Slipflop, not yet ſufficiently underf.anding 
what anſwer ſhe was to make. I aſk you,” anſu er- 
ed the Lady, * what you think of the dow dy, my 
niece I think J am to call her? Slipflop, wanting 
no further hint, began to pull her to Pieces, and 
10 miſerably defaced her, that it would have been 
1-mpeſible for any one to have known the perſon. 

ihe Lady gave her all the aſſiſtance ſhe could, and 
ended with laying, —I think, Slipſlop, You have 
done her juſtice; but yet, bad as ſhe is, the is an 

angel compared to this Fanny.“ Slipſiop then 
fell on Fanny, whom ſhe hacked and hewed in the 
like barbarous manner, concluding with an obſer— 
vation that there was always ſomething in thoſe 
low-life creatures which mult eternally diſtinguiſh 
them from their betters. Really” ſaid the Lady, 
I think there 1s one exception to your rule: 1 am 
certain you may guels who I mean.” «Not I, upon 
my word, Madam, ſaid Slipſlop. J mean a 
VOUng fellow ; ſure you are the dulleſt wretch,” 
taid the Lady. O la! I am indced. Yes 
truly, Madam, he is an acceſſion,” anſwered Slip- 
flop. Ay, is he not, Slipſlop? ” returned the 


Lady. *Is ke not ſo genteel that a prince might 
without a bluſh ackn owledge him for his fon? His 
behaviour is ſuch that would not {ſhame the beſt 
education, He borrows from his fiation a con- 
deſcenſion in every thing to his ſaperiors, yet 
unattended by that mean ſervility wich is called 

good 
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good behaviour in ſuch perſons. Every thing he 
doth, hath no mark of the baſe motive of tear, 
but viſibly ſhews ſome reſpect and gratitude, 
and carries with it the perſuaſion of love.—And 
then for his virtues; lach piety to his parents, 
ſuch tender affection to his fitter, ſuch integrity in 
his friendſhip, ſuch bravery, ſuch goodneſs, that if 
he had been born a gentleman, his wite would 
have poſſeſſed the molt invaluable blefling.” 
To be fare, Ma'am,” ſaid Slipſlop.— But as he 
is, anſwered the Lady, if he had a thouſand 
more good qualities, it muſt render a woman of 
faſhion contemptible even to be ſuſpected of think- 
ing of him; yes, I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf for ſuch 
a thought.“ To be ſure, Ma'am,” ſaid Slipſlop. 
And why to be ſure ?' replied the Lady; 
thou art always one's echo. Is he not more 
worthy of affection, than a dirty country clown, 
though born of a family as old as the flood, or an 
idle worthleſs rake, or little puiſne beau of quality ? 
And yet theſe we muſt condemn ourſelves to, in 
order to avoid the cenſure of the world; to ſhun 
the contempt of others, we muſt ally ourſelves to 
thoſe we deſpiſe ; we muſt prefer birth, title, and 
fortune, to real merit. It is a tyranny of cuſtom, a 
tyranny we muſt comply with : for we people of 
faſhion are the flaves of cuſtom.” Marry come 
up ! ſaid Sliptlop, who now well knew which 
party to take, *if I was a woman of your Lady- 
ſhip's fortune and quality, I wouid be a flave to 
nobody.” Me, faid the Lady, I am ſpeaking if 
a young woman of faſhion, who had ſeen nothing 
of the world, ſhould happen to like fuch a fellow. 


Me, indeed! I hope thou doſt not imagine“ 
| O 2 — No, 
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— No, Ma'am, to be ſure,” cries Slipſlop.— 
«No! what no?” cries the Lady. Thou art 
always ready to anſwer, before thou haſt heard 
one. So far I muſt, allow, he is a charming 
fellow. Me, indeed! No, Slipflop, all thoughts 
of men are over with me,—1 have loſt a huſband 
who—but if I ſhould reflect, I ſhould run mad.— 
My future eaſe muſt depend upon forgetfulneſs. 
Siipflop, let me hear ſome of thy nonſenſe to turn 
my thoughts another way. What doſt thou think 
ot Mr. Andrews?“ Why, I think, ſays Slipſlop, 
© he is the handſomeſt, moſt propereſt man I ever 
ſaw; and if I was a lady of the greateſt degree it 
weuld be well for ſome folks. Your Ladyſhip may 
talk of cuſtom if you pleaſe, but I am confidous 
there is no more compariſon between young Mr. 
Andrews, and moſt of the young gentlemen who 
come to your Ladyſhip's houſe in London; a par- 
cel of whipper-ſnapper ſparks: I would ſooner 
n arry our old parſon Adams: never tell me what 

ople ſay, whilſt I am happy in the arms of him 
Tf lobe: Some folks rail againſt other folks, becauſe 
other folks have what ſome folks would be glad 
of.” And fo, anſwered the Lady, if you was 
a woman of condition, you would really marry 
Mr. Andrews? “ Yes, I aſſure your Ladyſhip,” 
replied Slipſlop, if he would have me.“ Fool, 
idiot,“ cries the Lady, if he would have a woman 
of faſhion ! is that a queſtion ?? No truly, Ma- 
dam,” ſaid Slipflop, I believe it would be none 
if Fanny were out of the way; and I am confidous 
if I was in your Ladyſlip's place and liked Mr. 
Joſeph Andrews, ſhe ſhould not ſtay in the pariſh 


a moment, I am ſure Lawyer Scout would jend 
her 
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her packing if your Ladyſhip would but ſay the 
word.“ This laſt ſpeech of Slipſiop railed a tem- 
peſt in the mind of her miſtreſs. She feared Scout 
had betrayed her, or rather that ſhe had betrayed 
herſelf. After ſome filence, and a double change 
of her complexion, firſt to pale, and then to red, 
ſhe ſpoke thus: I am aſtoniſhed at the liberty you 
give your tongue. Would you infinuate, that J 
employed Scout againſt this wench, on the account 
of the fellow? La Ma'am,' ſaid Slipflop, frighted 
out of her wits, J aſſaſſinate fuch a thing!” 1 
think you dare not.“ anſwered the Lady. I be- 
lieve my conduct may defy malice itſelt to aſſert io 
curſed a flander. If I had ever diſcovered anv 
wantonneſs, any lightneſs in my behaviour; if J 
had followed the example of ſome whom thon 
haſt, I believe, ſeen, in allowing myſelt indecent 
liberties, even with a huſband ; but the dear man 
who is gone,“ (here ſhe began to fob) was he 
alive again, (then ſhe produced tears) * could not 
upbraid me with any one act of tenderneſs or 
paſſion. No, Slipflop, all the time I cohabited 
with him, he never obtained even a kiſs trom me, 
without my expreſſing reluctance in the granting 
it. I am ſure he himſelf never ſuſpected how 
much I loved him. Since his death, thou knoweſt 
though it is almoſt ſix wecks (it wants but a day) 
ago, I have not admitted one viſitor, till this fool 
my nephew arrived. I have confined myſelf quite 
to one party of friends. And can ſuch a con- 
duct as this fear to be arraigned ? To be accuſed 
not only of a paſſion which IJ have always deſpiſed, 
but of fixing it on ſuch an object, a creature ſo 
much beneath my notice. pon my word, 

Madam,” 
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Madam,“ ſays Slipſlop, I do not underſtand your 
Ladyſhip, nor kuow I any thing of the matter. 
l believe indeed thou doſt not underitand 
me. Thoſe are delicacies which exiſt only in ſu- 
perior minds; thy coarſe ideas cannot comprehend 
them. Thou art a low creature, of the Andrews 
breed, a reptile of a lower order, a weed that grows 
in the common garden of the creation. '—+ aſſure 
your Ladyfhip,' favs Slipſlop, whoſe paſhons were 
almoſt of as high an order as her Lady's, I have 
no more to do with Common Garten than other 
folks. Really, your Lady ſhip talks of ſervants as 
if they were not born of the Chriſtian ſpecious. 
Servants have fleſh and blood as well as quality; 
and Mr. Andrews himſelf is a proof that they 
have as good, if not better And for my own 
part, I can't perceive my Dears * are coarſer than 
other people's; I am ſure, it Mr. Andrews was a 
Cear ot mine, I ſhould not be aſhamed of him in 
company with gentlemen; for whoever hath ſeen 
him in his new clozths, muſt confeſs he looks as 
much like a' gentzeman as any body. Coarſe, quo- 
tha ! I can't bear to hear the poor young fellow 
run down neither; tor J will fay this, I never heard 
him ſay an ill word of any body in his life. Iam 
ſure his coarſeneis doth not lie in his heart; for he 


is the beſt-natured man in the world; and as for 


his ſkin, it is no coarſer than other people's, I am 
ſure. His boſom, when a boy, was as white as 
driven ſnow : ard where it is not covered with 
hairs, is fo ſtill. Ifakins! if 1 was Mrs. Andrews, 
with a hund. ed a year, I ſhould not envy the beſt 

ſhe 


* Meaning perhaps ideas, 
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ſhe who wears a head. A woman that could not 
be happy with ſuch a man, ought never to be ſo: 
for it he can't make a woman happy, | never yet 
beheld the man who could. I fay again, I wiſh I 
was a great lady tor his ſake; I believe when I had 
made a gentleman of him, he'd behave fo, that 
nobody ſhould deprecate what I had done; and I 
fancy few would venture to tell him he was no 
gentleman to his face, nor to mine neither.” At 
which words, taking up the candles, ſhe aſked her 
miſtreſs, who had been ſome time in her bed, if 
ſhe had any farther commands: who mildly an- 
ſwered ſhe had none; and telling her ſhe was a 
comical creature, bid her good- night. 
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CHAP, VII. 


Philsſophical reflexions, the like not to be found in 
any light French romance, Mr. Booby's grave 


advice to Foſeph, and Fanny's encounter with a 


beau, 
ABIT, my good reader, hath fo vaſt a preva- 
lence over the human mind, that there is 
ſcarce any thing too ſtrange or too ſtrong to be 
aſſerted of it. The ſtory of the miſer, who, from 
long accuſtoming to cheat others, came at laſt to 
cheat himſelf, and with great delight and triumph 
picked his own pocket of a guinea to convey to 
his hoard, is not impoſſible or improbable. In 
like manner it fares with the practicers of deceit, 
who, from having long deceived their acquaint- 
ance, gain at laſt a power of deceiving themſelves, 
and acquire that very opinion (however falſe) of 
their own abilities, excellence, and virtues, into 
which they have for years perhaps endeavoured 
to betray their neighbours. Now, reader, to ap- 
ply this obſervation to my preſent purpoſe ; thon 
muſt know, that as the paſſion generally called 
love, exerciſes moſt of the talents of the female or 
fair world; ſo in this they now and then diſcover 
a {mall inclination to deceit ; for which thou wilt 
not be angry with the beautiful creatures, when 
thou haſt conſidered, that at the age of ſeven, or 
ſomething earlier, Miſs is inſtructed by her mo- 
ther, that maſter 1s a very monſtrous kind of ani- 
mal, who will, if ſhe ſuffers him to come too 
7 near 
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near her, infallibly eat her up, and grind her to 
pieces. That ſo tar from kiſſing or toying with 
him of her own accord, ſhe muſt not admit him 
to toy or kiſs with her. And laſtly, that ſhe muſt 
never have any affection towards him; for, if ſhe 
ſhould, all her friends in petticoats would eſteem her 
a traitreſs, point at her, and hunt her ont of their 
ſociety. Theſe impreſſions being firſt received, are 
farther and deeper inculcated by their ſchool-miſ- 
treſſes and companions; ſo that by the age of ten 
they have contracted ſuch a dread and abborrence 
of the above named monſter, that, whenever they 
ſee him, they fly from him as the innocent hare 
doth from the greyhound. Hence, to the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, they entertain a mighty an- 
tipathy to maſter, they reſolve, and frequently pro- 
feſs, that they will never have any commerce with 
him, and entertain fond hopes of paſſing their 
lives out of his reach, of the poſſibility of which 
they have ſo viſible an example in their good 
maiden aunt. But when they arrive at this period, 
and have now paſſed their ſecond climacteric, 
when their wiſdom, grown riper, begins to ſee a 
little farther, and from almoſt *daily falling in 
maſter's way, to apprehend the great difficulty of 
keeping out of it; and when they obſerve him 
look often at them, and ſometimes very eagerly 
and earneſtly too, (for the monſter ſeldom takes 
any notice of them till at this age) they then begin 
to think of their danger ; and as they perceive 
they cannot eaſily avoid him, the wiſer part 
bethink themſelves of providing by other means 
for their ſecurity. They endeavour by all the 
methods they can invent to render themſelves fo 
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amiable in his eyes, that he might have no incli- 
nation to hurt them; in which they generally 
ſucceed ſo well, that his eyes, by frequent lan- 
gniſhing, ſoon leſſen their idea of his fierceneis, 
and fo tar abate their fears, that they venture to 
parly with him; and when they perceive him fo 
different from what he hath been deſcribed, all 
gentleneſs, ſoftneſs, kindneſs, tenderneſs, fondneſs, 
their dreadful apprehenſions vaniſh in a moment; 
and now, (it being uſual with the human mind to 
ſkip from one extreme to its oppoſite, as eaſily, 
and almoſt as ſuddenly, as a bird from one bough 
to another;) love inſtantly ſucceeds to fear. But 
as it happens to perſons who have in their infancy 
been thoroughly frightened with certain no- 
perſons called ghoſts, that they retain their dread 
of thoſe beings, aſter they are convinced that there 
are no ſuch things; fo theſe young ladies, tho' 
they no longer apprehend devouring, cannot ſo 
entirely ſhake off all that hath been inſtilled into 
them; they ſtill entertain the idea of that cenſure 
which was ſo ſtrongly imprinted on their tender 
minds, to which the declarations of abhorrence 
they every day hear from their companions greatly 
contributed. To avoid this cenſure therefore, is 
now their only care; for which purpoſe they ſtill 
pretend the ſame averſion to the monſter ; and the 
more they love him, the more ardently they 
counterfeit the antipathy. By the continual and 
conſtant practice of which deceit on others, they 
at length impoſe on themſelves, and really believe 
they hate what they love. Thus indeed 1t hap- 
pened to lady Booby, who loved Joſeph long be- 


fore ſhe knew it; and now loved him much more 
than 
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than ſhe ſuſpected. She had indeed, from the 
time of his ſiſter's arrival in the quality of her 
niece, and from the inſtant ſhe viewed him in the 
dreſs and character of a gentleman, begun to con- 
ceive ſecretly a deſign which love had concealed 
from herſelf, till a dream betrayed it to her. 

She had no ſooner riſen than ſhe ſent for her 
nephew ; when he came to her, after many com- 
pliments on his choice, ſhe told him, He might 
perceive in her condeſcenſion to admit her own 
ſervant to her table, that ſhe looked on the family 
of Andrews as his relations, and indeed hers ; and 
as he had married into ſuch a family, it became 
him to endeavour by all methods to raife it as 
much as poſſible. At length ſhe adviſed him to 
uſe all his art to diſſuade Joſeph from his intended 
match, which would ſtill enlarge his relation to 
meanneſs and poverty; coacluding, that by a 
commiſſion in the army, or ſome other genteel 
employment, he might ſoon put young Mr. An- 
drews on the foot of a gentleman ; and that being 
once done, his accompliſhments might quickly 
gain him an alliance, which would not be to their 
diſcredit, | 

Her nephew heartily embraced this propoſal ; 
and finding Mr. Joſeph with bis wife, at his return 
to her chamber, he immediately began thus: My 
love to my dear Pamela, brother, will extend to 
all her relations; nor fhall I ſhew them leſs re- 
ſpect than if I had married into the family of a 
duke. I hope I have given you ſome early teſti- 
monies of this, and ſhall continue to give you 
daily more. You will excuſe me thereiore, bro- 
ther, if my concern for your intereſt makes me 
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mention what may be, perhaps, diſagreeable to 
ou to hear: but I mult inſiſt upon it, that if you 
bn any value for my ailiance or my friendſhip, 
you will decline any thoughts of engaging farther 
with a girl, who is, as you are a relation of mine, 
ſo much beneath you. I know there may be at 
firit ſome difficulty in your compliance, but that 
Will dens diminiſh; and you will in the end ſin— 
cereiy thank me for my advice. ] own, indeed, 
the girl is handſome: but beauty alone is a poor 
ingredient, and will make but an uncomfortable 
maiti.ze.” * Sir, faid Joſeph, *1 aſſure you her 
beauty 15 her leaſt perfection; nor do I know a 
virtue which that young creature is not poſſeſſed 
of.” As to her virtues,” anſwered Mr. Booby, 
* you can be yet but a {lender judge of them : but 
it ſhe had never ſo many, you will find her equal 
in theſe among her ſuperiors in birth and fortune, 
which now you are to eſteem on a footing with 
yourſelf; at leaſt I will take care they ſhall thortly 
be ſo, unleſs you prevent me by degrading your- 
ſelf with ſuch a match; a match 1 have hardly 
atience to think of; and which would break the 
3 of your parents, who now rejoice in the 
expectation of ſeeing you make a figure in the 
world.” I know not,” replied Joſeph, * that my 
parents have any power over my inclinations; nor 
am I obliged to ſacrifice my happineſs to their 
whim or ambition: beſides, I ſhall be very ſorry 
to fee, that the unexpected advancement of my 
ſiſter ſhould ſo ſuddenly inſpire them with this 
wicked pride, and make them deſpiſe their equals, 
I ain refolved on no account to quit my dear 
Fanny, no, tho' I could raiſe her as high on 
ler 
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her preſent ſtation as you have raiſed my ſiſter.” 
Jour fliter, as well as myſelf,” ſaid Booby, are 
greatly obuged to you for the compariſon. : but, 
d I, ſh= is not worthy to be compared in beauty to 
my Pamela; nor hath ſhe half her merit. And 
belides, Sir, as you civilly throw my marriage with 
your ſiſter in my teeth, 1 muſt teach you the wide 
difference between us: my fortune enabled me to 
pleaſe myſelf; and it would have been as over- 
grown a folly in me to have omitted it, as in you 
to do it.. My fortune enables me to pleaſe myſelf 
likewiſe,” ſaid Joleph ; © for all my pleaſure is 
centred in Fanny; and whillt Thave health, I ſha!l 
be able to ſapport her with my labour in that 
ſtation to which ſlie was born, and with which {he 
is content.” Brother, ſaid Pamela, Mr. Booby 
adviſes you as a friend; and, no doubt, my papa 
and mamma will be of his opinion, and will have 
great reaſon to be angry with you for deſtroying 
what his goodnels hath done, and throwing down 
our family again, aſter he hath raiſed it. It would 
become you better, brother, to pray for the aſtii- 
tance of grace againſt ſuch a paiſion than to indulge 
it..—* Sure, ſiſter, you are not in earneſt; i am 
ſure ſhe is your equal at leaſt.'— Obe was my 
equal, anſwered Pamela, but I am no longer Pa- 
mela Andrews, I am now this gentleman's lady, and 
as ſuch am above her hope 1 ſhall never behave 
with an unbecoming pride; but at the ſame time, 
J ſhall always endeavour to know myſelf, and 
queſtion not the aſſiſtance of grace to that purpoſe.” 
They were now ſummoned to breakfaſt, and thus 
ended their diſcourſe for the preſent, very little to 
the ſatisfaction of any of the parties, 


Vor. II. Fanny 
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Fanny was now walking in an avenue at ſome 
diſtance from the houſe, where Joſeph had pro- 
miſed to take the firſt opportunity of coming to 
\her. She had not a ſhilling in the world, and 
had ſubtiſied ever ſince her return, entirely on the 
charity of Parſon Adams. A young gentleman, 
attended by many ſervants, came up to her, and 
aſked her if that was not the Lady Booby's houſe 

efore him ? This indeed he well knew, but had 
framed the queſtion for no other reaſon than to 
make her look up, and diſcover if her face was 
equal to the delicacy of her ſhape. He no ſooner 
ſaw it, than he was ſtruck with amazement. He 
ſtopt his horſe, and ſwore ſhe was the moſt beau- 
tiful creature he ever beheld : then inſtantly alight- 
ing, and delivering his horſe to his ſervant, he rapt 
out half a dozen oaths that ke would kiſs her; to 
which ſhe at firſt ſubmitted, begging he would not 
be rude : but he was not ſatisfied with the civility 
of a ſalute, nor even with the rudeſt attack he 
could make on her lips, but caught her in his 
arms, and endeavoured to kifs her breaſis, which 
with all her ſtrength ſhe reſiſted, and, as our ſpark 
was not of the Herculean race, with ſome difh- 
culty prevented. The young gentleman being 
ſoon out of breath in the ſtruggle, quitted her, 
and, remounting his horſe, called one of his ſer- 
vants to him, whom he ordered to ſtay behind 
with her, and make her any offers whatever, to 
prevail on her to return home with him in the 
evening ; and to aſſure her he would take her into 
keeping. He then rode on with his other ſervants, 
and arrived at the lady's Fouſe, to whom he was 
a diſtant relation, and was come to pay a viſit. 


'The 
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The truſty fellow, who was employed in an 
office he had long been accuftomed to, diſcharged 
his part with all the fidelity and dexterity imagi— 
nable ; but to no purpoſe. She was entirely deaf 
to his offers, and rejected them with the utmoſt 
diidain. At laſt the pimp, who had perhaps more 
warm blood about him than his maiter, begen to 
ſolicit for himſeif; he told her, though he was a 
ſervant, he was a man ot ſome fortune, which he 
would make her miltrels of = and this 
without any infult to her virtue, for that he 
would marry her. She anſwered, it his malter 
himſelf, or the greateſt lord in the land, would 
marry her, ſhe would refuſe him. At length 
being weary with perſuaſions, and on fre with 
charms which would have almoſt kindied a ame 
in the boſom of an ancient philoſopher, or modern 
divine, he faſtened his horſe to the ground, and 
attacked her with much more force than the gen- 
tleman had exerted. Poor Fanny would not have 
been able to reſiſt his rudeneſs a long time; but 
the deity, who preſides over chaſte love, ſent her 
Joſeph to her aſſiſtance. He no ſooner came 
within fight, and perceived her ſtruggling with a 
man, than like a cavnon ball, or like lightning, 
or any thing that is {wilter, if any thing be, he 
ran towards her, and coming up juſt as the ra- 
viſher had torn her handicerchiet from her breaſt, 
before his lips had touched that ſeat of innocence 
and blifs, he dealt him fo luſty a blow in that part 
of his neck which a rope would have become 

with the utmoſt proprietz, that tlie fellow ſtag- 
gered backwards, and perceiving he had to do 
with ſomething rougher than the little, tender, 
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trembling hand of Fanny, he quitted her, and, 
turning about, ſaw his rival, with fire flafhin 
from his eyes, again ready to aſſail him; and 
indeed before he could well defend himſelf, or 
return the firſt blow, received a ſecond, which, 
had it fallen on that part of the ſtomach to which 
it was directed, would have been probably the laſt 
he would have had any occaſion for; but the 
raviſher lifting up his hand, drove the blow 
upwards to his mouth, whence 1t diflodged three 
of his teeth; and now not conceiving any extraor- 
dinary affection for the beauty of Joſeph's perſon, 
nor being extremely pleaſed with this method of 
falutation, he collected all his force, and aimed a 
blow at Joſeph's breaſt, which he artfully parry'd 
with one fiſt, ſo that it loſt its force entirely in 
air: and ſtepping one foot backward, he darted 
his fiſt ſo fiercely at his enemy, that had he not 
caught it in his hand (for he was a boxer of no 
inferior fame) 1t muſt have tumbled him on the 
ground. And now the raviſher meditated another 
blow, which he aimed at that part 'of the breaſt 
where the heart is lodged ; Joſeph did not catch 
it as before, yet ſo prevented its aim, that it fell 
directly on his noſe, but with abated force. Jo- 
ſeph then moving both fiſt and foot forwards at 
the ſame time, threw his head fo dexterouſly into 
the ſtomach of the raviſher, that he fell a lifeleſs 
lump on the field, where he lay many minutes 
breathleſs and motionleſs. 

When Fanny ſaw her Joſeph receive a blow in 
his face, and blood running in a ſtream from him, 
ſhe began to tear her hair, and invoke all human 
and divine power to his aſſiſtance. She was not 

however 
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however, long under this affliction, before Joſeph 
having conquered his enemy, ran to her, and 
aſſured her he was not hurt; ſhe then inſtantly 
fell on her knees, and thanked Gop that he had 
made Joleph the means of her reſcue, and at the 
ſame time preſerved him from being injured in 
attempting it. She offered with her handkerchief 
to wipe his blood from his face; but he ſeeing 
lis rival attempting to recover his legs, turned to 
him, and aſked him if he had enough; to which 
the other anſwered, he had; for he believed he 
had fought with the devil, inſtead of a man; and 
looſening his horſe, ſaid he ſhould not have at- 
tempted the wench if he had known ſhe had been 
fo well provided for. 

Fanny now begged Joſeph to return with her 
to Parion Adans, and to promiſe that he would 
leave her no more; theie were propoſitions ſo 
agreeable to Joteph, that, had he heard them, he 
would have given an inumnedlate aſſent; but indeed 
his eyes were now his oy tenſe; for you may 
remember, reader, that the ravither had tore her 
handkerchict from Fanny's neck, by which he 
had diſcovered ſuch a light, that ſoſeph hath 
declared all the itatues he ever beheld, were to 
much inferior to it in beauty, that it was more 
capable of converting a 1nan into a ſtatue, than of 
being imitated by the greateſt mailer of that art. 
This modeſt creature, whom no warmth in ſum- 
mer could ever induce to expoſe her charms to 
the wanton ſun, a modeſty to which perhaps they 
owed their inconceivable whiteneſs, had ſtood 
many minutes bare necked in the preſence of ſo- 
ſeph, before her appreheniion of his danger, and 
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the horror of ſeeing his blood, would fuffer her 
once to reflect on what concerned herſelf; till at 
laſt, when the cauſe of her concern had vaniſhed, 
an admiration at his ſileuce, together with ob— 
ſerving the fixed poſition of his eyes, produced an 
idea in the lovely maid, which brought more 
blood into her face than had flowed from ſoſcpli's 
noſtrils. The ſnowy hue of her boſom was 
likewiſe exchanged to vermilien at the inftant 
when ſhe clapped her handkerchief round her 
neck. Joſeph ſaw the unecafineſs that ſhe ſuffered, 
and immediately removed his eyes trom an object, 
in ſurveying which he had felt the greateſt delight 
wiich the organs of ſight were capable ot convey- 
ing to his ſoul. So gieat was his tear of offending 
her, and fo truly did his pathon for her deſerve 
the noble name of love. 

Fanny being recovered from her confuſion, 
which was almoſt equalled by what Joſeph had 
felt from obſerving it, again mentioned her 
requeſt; this was inſtantly and gladly complied 
with, and together they croſſed two or three 
fields, which brought them to the habitation of 
Mr. Adams. 


CHAP. 
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A diſcourſe which happened between Mr. Adams, 
Mrs. Adams, Joſeph, and Fanny, with ſame 
behaviour of Mr. Adams, which would be call- 
ed by ſome few readers very low, abſurd, and 


unnatural. 


T E parſon and his wife had juſt ended a long 

diſpute when the lovers came to the door. 
Indeed this young couple had been the ſubject of 
the diſpute; tor Mrs. Adams was one of thoſe pru- 
dent people who never do any thing to injure their 
families, or perhaps one of thoſe good mouth. rs. 
who would even ſtretch their conſcience to ſerve 
their children. She had long entertained hopes 
of ſeeing her eldeſt daughter ſucceed Mrs. S!ipflop, 
and of making her ſccond fon an excilemin by 
Lady Booby's intereſt. Theſe were expectations 
ſhe could not endure the thoughts of quitting, and 
was therefore very uneaſy to fee her huſband fo 
reſolute to oppoſe the Lady's intentions in Fanny's 
affair. She told him, it behoved every man to 
take the firſt care of his family; that he had a wife 
and fix children, the maintaining and providing 
for whom would be bufine's enough for him with- 
out intermeddling in other folks affairs: that he 
had always preached up ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, 
and would do ill to give an example of th: con- 
trary behaviour in his own conduct; that it ] ady 
Booby did wrong ſhe muſt anſwer for it herſelf, 


aud the fin would not lie at their door; that Fanny 
had 
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had been a ſervant, and bred up in the Lady's own 
family, and conſcquently ſhe muſt have known 
more of her than they did; and it was very 1mpro- 
bable, if ſhe had behaved herſelf well, that the 
Lady would have been ſo bitterly her enemy; that 

erhaps he was too much inclined to think well of 
= becauſe ſhe was handſome, but handſome wo- 
men were often no better than they ſhould be; 
that Gop made ug.y women as weil as handiome 
ones; and that if a woman had virtue, it ſignified 
nothing whether the had beauty or no.“ For all 
which reaſons ſhe concluded he ſhould oblige the 
Lady and ſtop the future publication of the banns. 
But all theſe excellent arguments had no effect on 
the parſon, who perſiſted in doing his duty without 
regarding the conſequence it might have on his 
worldiy inteteſt; he endeavoured to anſwer her as 
well as he could, to which ſhe had juſt finiſhed her 
reply, (for ſhe had always the laſt word every 
where but at church) when Joſeph and Fanny en- 
tered the kitchen, where the parſon and his wife 


then ſat at break faſt over ſome bacon and cabbage. 


There was a coldneſs in the civility of Mrs. Adams, 


which perſons of accurate ſpeculation might have 
obſerved, but eſcaped her preſent gueſts; indeed it 
was a good deal covered by the heartineſs of Adarns, 
who no ſooner heard that Fanny had neither ate 
nor drank that morning, than he preſented her a 
bone of bacon he had juſt been gnawing, being 
the only remain of his proviſion, and then raa 
nimbly to the tap, and produced a mug of ſmall 
beer, which he called ale; however, it was the beſt 
in his houſe. Joſeph, addrefling himſelf to the 
Parſon, told him the diſcourſe which had paſſed 

between 
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between Squire Booby, his ſiſter, and himſelf, 
concerning Fanny : he then acquainted him with 
the dangers whence he had reſcued her, aud com- 
municated ſome apprehenſions on her account. 
He concluded, that he thould never have an eaſy 
moment tiil Fanny was abſolutely his, and begged 
that he might be ſuffered to fetch a licence, ſaying, 
he could eaſily borrow the money. The Parſon 
an{wered, that he had already given his ſentiments 
concerning a licence, and that a very few days 
would make it unneceſſary. * Joteph,” ſays he, 
© 1 wiſh this haſte doth not ariſe rather from your 
impatience than your fear; but as it certainly 
ſprings from one of theſe cauſes, I will examine 
both. Ot each of theſe therefore in their turn; 
and firſt, for the firſt of theſe, namely, impatience. 
Now, child, I muſt inform you, that if in your 
purpoſed marriage with this young woman, you 
have no intention but the indulgence of carnal ap- 
petites, you are guilty of a very heinous fin. Mar- 
riage was ordained for nobler ' purpoſes, as you 
will learn when you hear the ſervice provided on 
that occaſion read to you. Nay, perhaps, if you 
are a good lad, I ſhall give you a ſermon gratis, 
wherein I ſha!l demonſtrate how little regard ought 
to be had to the ficſh on ſuch occaſions. The text 
will be, child, Matthew the 5th, and part of the 28th 
verſe, Wheſecver looketh on a woman jo as to luſt after 
her. The latter part I ſhal} omit, as foreign to my 
purpoſe. Indeed all ſuch brutal luſts and affections 
are to be greatly ſubdue, if not totally eradicated, 
before the veſſel can be faid to be conſecrated to 
honour. To mairy with a view of gratifying thoſe 
inclinations is a proſtitution of that holy — 
an 
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and muſt entail a curſe on all who fo lightly un- 
dertake it. If, therefore, this haſte ariſes from 
impatience, you are to correct, and not give way 
to it. Now, as to the ſecond head which 1 propoſed 
to ſpeak to, namely, fear; it argues a Ulindence 
highly criminal of that Power in which alone we 
ſhould put our truſt, ſeeing we may be wel! aſſurcd 
that he is able not only to defeat the deſigns of our 
enemies, but even to turn their hearts. Inſtead 
of taking therejore any unjuſtifiable or.deſperat? 
means to rid ourſelves of fear, we ſnould reſort to 
prayer only on thele occaſions; and we may be 
then certain of obtaining what is beſt for us. When 
an accident threatens us, we are not to deſpait, 
nor, when it overtakes us, to grieve ; we mult ſub- 
mit in all things to the will of Providence, and ſet 
our affections ſo much on nothing here, that we 
cannot quit it without reluctance. You are a 
young man, and can know but little of this world; 
I am older, and have ſeen a great deal. All paſſions 
are criminal in their excels; and even love itielt, it 
it is not ſubſervient to our duty, may render us 
blind to it. Had Abraham fo loved his fon Ifaa- 
as to refuſe the ſacriſice required, is there any of 
us who would not condemn him? Joſeph I know 
vour many good qualities, and value you tor them: 
but as I am to render an account of your ſoul, 
which is committed to my cure, I cannot ſce any 
fault without reminding you of it. You are too 
much inclined to paſſio 33, child, and have ſet YOu 
affections ſo abſolntely on this young woman, that 
if Gop required her at vour hands, I fear vou 
would reluctantly part with her. Now, believe me, 
no Chriſtian ought fo to ſet his heart on any perſou 
or 
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or thing in this world, but that whenever it ſhall 
be required or taken from him in any manner by 
Vieine Providence, he may be able, peaceably, 
quietly, and contentedly to reſign it.“ At which 
words one came haſtily in, and acquainted Mr. 
Adams that his youngeſt fon was drowned. He 
ſtood ſilent a moment, and ſoon began to ſtam 

avout the room, and deplore his lots with the 
bittereſt agony. Joſeph, who was overwhelmed 
with concern likewiſe, recovered himſelf ſuffici- 
ently to endeavour to comfort the parſon; in 
which attempt he uſed many arguments, that he 
had at ſeveral times remembered out of his own 
di ſcourſes both in private and public, (for he was a 
great enemy to the paſhons, and preached nothing 
more than the conqueſt of them by reaſon and 
grace), but he was not at leiſure now to hearken 
to his advice. Cinid, child,” faid he, do nat 
go about impoſſibilities. Had it been any other of 
my children, I could have borne it with patience ; 
but my little prattler, the darling and comfort of 
my old age, the little wreich to be ſnatched cut 
ol life juſt at his entrance into it; the ſweeteſt, be{t- 
tempered boy, who never did a thing to offend 
me. It was but this morning I gave him his firſt 
eſſon in Su Gus, This was the very book he 
learned; poor child! it is of no farther uſe to 
thee now. He would have made the beſt ſcholar, 
and have been an ornament to the church ;—luch 
parts, and ſuch goodneſs, never met in one fo 
young.” And the handſomeſt lad too, fays Mrs. 
Adams, recovering from a ſwoon in Fanny's arms. 
My poor Jacky, ſhall I never fee thee more?“ 


cries the parton, „Jes, furely,” fays Joſeph, 
| and 
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© and in a better place, you will meet again never 
to part more.” I beiieve the parſon did not hear 
theſe words, for he paid little regard to them, but 
went on lamenting, whilſt the tears trickled down 
into his boſom. At laſt he cried out, Where is 
my little darling ?? and was fallying out, when to 
his great ſurpriſe and joy, in which I hope the 
reader will ſympathiſe, he met his fon in a wet 
condition indeed, but alive, and running towards 
him. The perſon who brought the news of this 
misfortune had been a little too eager, as people 
jometimes are, from, I believe, no very goo 
principle, to relate ill news; and ſeeing him fall 
into the river, inſtead of running to his aſſiſtance, 
directly ran to acquaint his father of a fate which 
he had concluded to be inevitable, but whence the 
child wes relieved by the ſame poor pedlar who 
had relieved his father before from a leſs diſtreſs. 
The parſon's joy was now as extravagant as his 
grief had been before, he kiſſed and embraced his 


Jon a thouſand times, and danced about the room 


like one frantic ; but as foon as he diſcovered the 
face of his old friend the pedlar, and heard the 
treſh obligation be had to him, what were his 
ſenſations? not thoſe which two courtiers feel in 
one another's embraces: not thoſe with which a 
great man receives the vile, treacherous engines of 
his wicked purpoſes; not thoſe with which a 
worthleſs younger brother wiſhes his elder joy of 
a ſon, or a man congratulates his rival on his 
obtaining a miſtreſs, a piace, or an honour. No, 
reader, he feit the ebutition, the overflowings of 


a full, honeit, open heart towards the perſon who 


had conferred a real obligation, and of which, if 
2 thou 
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thou canſt not conceive an idea within, I will not 
vainiy endeavour to aſſiſt thee. 

When theſe tumults were over, the parſon, 
taking Joſeph afide, proceeded thus: No, Jo- 
ſeph, do not give too much way to thy patlions, if 
thou doit expect happineſs. The patience of 
Joſeph, nor perhaps of ſob, could bear no longer; 
he iuterrupted the Parſon, ſaying, It was eaſier to 
give advice than to take it; nor did he perceive 
he could io entirely conquer himſelf, when he ap- 
prehended he had loft his ſon, or when he found 
him recovered. - Boy,” replied Adams, railing 
his voice, it doth not become green heads to 
adviſe grey hairs. Thou art ignorant of the ten- 
derneſs of fatherly affection ; when thou art a 
a father, thou wilt be capable then only of know- 
ing what a father can feel. No man is obliged to 
impoſſibilities; and the loſs of a child is one of 
thoſe great trials, where our grief may be allowed 
to become uinoderate.' * Well, Sir,“ cries Jo- 
ſeph, and if ] love a miſtreſs as well as you your 
child, ſurely her loſs would grieve me equally.” 
© Yes, but ſuch love is fooliſhneſs, and wrong in 
itſelf, and ought to be conquered,” anſwered 
Adams, it favours too much of the fleſh.* Sure, 
Sir, ſays Joleph, *it is not ſinful to love my wife, 
no, not even to doat on her to diſtraction!' In- 
deed, but it is, ſays Adams. Every man ought 
to love his wife, no doubt; we are commanded fo 
to do : but we ought to love her with moderation 
and diſcretion.” *I am afraid I ſhall be guilty of 
ſome lin, in ſpite of all my endeavours,” ſays Jo- 
ſeph ; for 1 ſhall love without any moderation, I 
am ſure.” * You talk fooliſhly and childiſſily, 
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cries Adams. Indeed,“ ſays Mrs. Adarns, who 
had liſtened to the latter part of their converſation, 
* you talk more fooliſhly yourſelf. 1 hope, my 
dear, you will never preach any ſuch doctrine, as 
that huſbands can love their wives too well. It I 
knew you had ſuch a ſermon in the houſe, I am 
ſure I would burn it; and | declare, if 1 had not 
been couvinced you had loved me as well as you 
could, I can anſwer for myſelf, I ſhould have 
hated and deſpiſed you. Marry come up! Fine 
doctrine indeed! A wile hath a right to inſiſt on 
her huſband's loving her as much as ever he can; 
and he is a finful villain who doth not. Doth he 
not promiſe to love her, and to comtort her, and 
to cheriſh her, and all that? J am ture I remem- 
ber it all, as well as if I had repeated it over but 
yeſterday, and ihajl never forget it. Beſides, 1 am 
certain you do not preach as you practiſe; tur you 
have been a loving and a cherithing kuſband to 
me, that's the truth on't; and why you ſhould 
endeavour to put ſich wicked nonſenie into this 
young man's head, I cannot devite. Don't heark- 
en to him, Mr. Joſeph, be as good a huiband as 
ou are able, and love your wife with all your 
body and foul too.“ Here a violent rap at the 
door put an end to their diſcourſe, and produced 
a ſcene which the reader will find in the next 
chapter. 


CEAP. 
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\ CHAP. I. 


friend paid to the Parfon. 


HE Lady Booby had no ſooner had an account 

trom the gentleman of his meeting a wonder- 
ful beauty near her houſe, and perceived the rap- 
tures with which he tpoke of her, than imine- 
diately concluding it muſt be Fanny, the began 
to meditate a deſign of bringing them better ac- 
quainted; and to entertain hopes that the fine 
cloaths, preſents, and promiſes of this youch, 
would prevail on her to abandon Joſeph; ſhe 
therefore propoſed to her company a walk in the 
fields before dinner, when ſhe led them towards 
Mr. Adams's houſe; and, as ſhe approached it, 
rold them, if they pleaſed ſhe would divert them 
with one of the moſt ridiculous fights they had 
ever ſeen, which was an old fooliſh parſon, who, 
ihe ſaid, laughing, kept a wife and ſix brats on a 
falary of about twenty pounds a-year ; adding, 
that there was not ſuch another ragged family in 
the pariſh. They all readily agreed to this viſit, 
and arrived whilſt Mrs. Adams was declaiming as 
ia the laſt chapter. Beau Didapper, (which was 
the name of the young gentleman we have ſeen 
riding towards Lady Booby's), with his cane mi- 
micked the rap of a London footman at the door. 
The people within, namely, Adams, his wife, 
and three children, ſoſeph, Fanny, and the ped- 
lar, were all thrown into confuſion by this Knock; 


9 bus 


vii which the geo Lady Booby and her polite 
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but Adams went directly to the door, which being 
opened, the Lady Booby and her company walked 
in, and were received by the parion with about 
two hundred bows, and by his wife with as many 
courtſies; the latter telling the Lady, She was 
aſhamed to be ſeen in ſuch a pickle, and that her 
houſe was in ſuch a litter; but that if ſhe had ex- 
pected ſuch an honour from her Ladyſhip, ſhe 
thould have found her in a better manner. The 
parſon made no apologies, though he was in his 
half caſſock, and a flannel night cap. He ſaid, 
they were heartily welcome to his poor cottage 
and, turning to Mr. Didapper, cried out, Non 
mea renidet in dom lacunar. The beau anſwered, 
He did not underitand Welch ; at which the par- 
ſon ſtared, and made no reply. 

Mr. Didapper, or beau Didapper, was a young 
gentleman of about four foot five inches in height. 
He wore his own hair, thongh the ſcarcity of it 
might have given him ſufficient excuſe for a 
periwig. His face was thin and pale: the ſhape of 
his body and legs none of the beſt; for he had 
very narrow ſhoulders, and no calf ; and his gait 
might more properly be called hopping than walk- 
ing. The qualifications of his mind were well 
adapted to his perſon. We ſhall handle them firſt 
negatively. He was not entirely ignorant : for he 
could talk a little French, and ſing two or three 
Italian fongs : he had lived too much in the world 
to be baſhtul, and too much at court to be proud: 
he ſeemed not much inclined to avarice; for he 
was profuſe in his expences : nor had he all the 
features of prodigality; for he never gave a ſhil- 
ling ;—no hater of women ; for he always dang- 


led 
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led after them ; yet ſo little ſubje& to luſt, that he 
had, among thoſe who knew him beit, the cha- 
racter of great moderation in his pleatures. No 
drinker ot wine: nor ſo addicted to paſſion, but 
that a hot word or two from an adveifary made 
him immediately cool. 

| Now, to give him only a daſh or two on the 
aſfirmative fade : though he was bora to an im- 


menſe fortune, he ciioſe, for the pitiiul and dirty- 


conſideration of a place of litile contequence, to 
depend entirely on the will of a fellow, whom 
they call a great man: who treated him with the 
utmoſt difieſpect, and exacted of him a plenary 
obedience to ail his commands; which he imp!t- 
citiy ſubmitted to, at the expence of his conſei nce, 
his honour, and of his country, in whick he bad 
himſelſ ſo very langs a ſhare. And to finiſh his 
character; as he was entirely well ſatisfied with 
his own perſon and parts, ſo he was very apt tO 
ridicule and laugh at any imperiection in another. 
Such was the litt.e perſon, or rather thing, that 
hopped after Lady Booby into Mr. Adains's 
kitchen. 

The parſon and his company retreated from the 
chimney- ile, where they had been ſeated, to give 
room to the Lady and hers. Iuſtead of returning 
any of the courtſies or extrao dinary civilities of 
Mis. Adams, the Lady, turning to Mr. Booby, 
cried out, * Duel bete ! ge animal]! and preſently 
diicovering Fanny, (ior ſhe did not need the cir- 
cuinitance of her ſtauding by ſoſeph to afſure the 
identity of her perſon), ſhe atked rhe beau, 
Wnetuer he did not think her a pretty girl? 
$ Begad, Madam, anſwered he, tis the very 

ane 
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ſame I met.” J did not imagine,“ replied the 
Lady, * you had fo good a taſte.” © Becauſe I never 
liked you, I warrant,” cries the beau. Ridicu- 
lois!” faid ſhe, vou know you was always my 
averſion.“ I would never mention averſion,” an- 
ſwoered the beau, with that face “; dear Lady 
Boouby, waſh your face before you mention aver- 
ſion, I beſeech you.“ He then laughed, and 
turned about to coquet it with Fanny. 

Mrs. Adams had been all this time begging and 
praying the ladies to fit down; a favour which ſhe 
at laſt obtained. The little boy. to whom the ac- 
cident had happened, ſtill keeping his place by 
the fire, was chid by his mother for not being 
more mannerly: but Lady Booby took his part, 
and, commending his beauty, told the parſon he 
was his very picture. She then ſeeing a book in 
his hand, aſked, If he could read? Les, cried 
Adams,“ a little Latin, Madam; he 1s juſt got 
into Sue Genus,” A fig for quere genius,“ an- 
fwered the ; let me hear him read a little Eng- 
liſn.— Lege, Dick, Lege, faid Adams: but the 
boy niade no anſwer, till he faw the parſon knit 
his brows; and then cried, * don't underſtand 
you, father.” * How, boy ſays Adams, * what 
doth Lego make in the imperative mood? Legite, 
doth it not? Les,“ an{wered Dick. And 
what beſides?“ ſays the father. Lege, quoth the 
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* Leſt this ſhould appear unnatural to ſome 
readers, we think proper to acquaint them, that 
it is taken verbatim from very polite converſation. 
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ſon, after ſome heſitation. A good boy,” ſays the 
father : * And now, child, what 1s the Engliſh of 
Lego ?—To which the boy, after long puzzling, 
an{wered he could not tell.” How!' cries Adams, 
in a paſſion: © what, bath the water wathed awa 

your learning? Why, what is Latin for the Engliſh 
verb read? Conſider before you ſpeak.” 
The child confidered ſome time, and the parſon 
cried twice or thr ice, Le wy”; Dick an- 
ſwered, Lego.“ Very well, and then what is 
the Enęliſn, ſays the parſon, © of the verb Lego? 
© To read,” cried Dick. * Very well, ſaid the 
parſon, ba good boy, you can do v: ell, if you will 
take pains. 1 allure your Ladyſhip he is not much 
above eight years old, and is out of his Propria 
= Mari bu. already. Come, Dick, read to her 


adyſhip.” Which ſhe again deſiring, in order to 


give the bean time and opportunity with Fanny, 
Dick began as in the following chapter. 
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CHAP. X. 


The hiſtory of two friends, which may offord an 
uſeful ſon to all thofe perſons ⁊0 bo happen 10 


take up ther ref: dence in mar ried famiilcs, 


EONARD and Paul were two friends.“ 

© Pronounce it Lennard, child,“ cried the par- 
fon. * Pray, Mr. Adams, ſays Lady Booby, let 
your ſon read without interruption.” Dick then 
proceeded. * Lennard and Paul were two friends, 
who having been educated together at the ſame 
ſchool, commenced a fr jendfhip which they pre- 
ſerved a long time for cach other. It was fo deeply 
fixed in both their minds, that a long ablence, dur- 
ing which they had maintained no correſpondence, 
did not cradicate nor leſſen it; but it revived in all 
its force at the fiiſt meeting, which was not till at- 
ter fi en vears abſence, moſt of which time Len- 
nard had ipent in the Eaſt Indi-es.'—* Pronounce 
it ſhort, Indies,” favs Adams. —“ Pray, Sir, be 
quiet, ' ſays the Lady. The boy repeated, in the 
Eaſt Indies whilſt Paul had ſerved his king and 
country, in the army. In which different ſervices 
they had found ſuch different ſucceſs, that Len- 
nard was now married, and retired with a fortune 
of thirty thouſand pounds ; ; and Paul was arrived 
to the degiee ot a lieutenant of foot, and was not 
worth a ſingle ſhilling, 


he regiment in which Paul was ſtationed, 


happened to be ordered into quatters, within a 
mall diſtance from the eſtate which Lennard had 
purchaſcd, 


| 
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purchaſed, and where he was ſettled. This latter, 


who was now become a country gentleman, and a 


juſtice of peace, came to attend the quarter: ſeſſions, 
in the town where his old friend was quartered. 
SOON after his arrival, ſome affair in which a ſol- 
dier was concerned, occalioned Faul to attend the 
juſtices. Manhood, and time, and the change of 
climate had ſo much altered Lennard, that Paul 
did not immediately recollect the features of his 
old acquaintance; but it was otherwiſe with Len- 


nard, he knew Paul the moment he ſaw him; nor 


could he contain himſelf from quitting the bench, 
and running haſtily to embrace him. Panl ſtood 
at firſt a little ſurpriſed ; but had ſoon ſufficient 
information from his friend, whom he no ſooner 
remembered, than he returned his embrace with a 
puilion which made many of the ſpectators laugh, 
and gave to ſome few a much higher and more 
agreeable ſenſation. 

Not to detain the reader with minute circum- 
ſtances, Lennard inſiſted on his friend's RY 
with him to his houſe that evening; which reque 
was complied with, and leave for a month's abſence 
for Paul obtained of the commanding officer. 

If it was poſſible for any circumſtance to give 
any addition to the happineſs which Paul propoſed 
in this viſit, he received that additional pleaſure, 
by finding on his arrival at his friend's houſe, that 
his lady was an old acquaintance which he had 
formerly contracted at his quarters; and who had 
always appeared to be of a moſt agreeable temper. 
© A character ſhe had ever maintained among her 
intimates, being of that number, every ITS 
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of which is called quite the beſt fort of woman in 
we world, 

© But good as this lady was, ſhe was ſtill a wo- 
man; that is to ſay, an angel, and not an angel. 
— You muſt miſtake, child, cries the parſon, * "lor 
you read nonſenſe.“ It is fo in the book,” an- 
ſwered the ſon. Mr. Adams was Hen ſilenced by 
authority, and Dick proceeded.— For though ker 


img was of that kind to w hich men tribute the 


are of angel, yet in her mind ſhe was periecty 
woman. Of which a great degree of obltinacy 
gave the moſt remarkable, and perhaps moſt per- 
nicious inſtance. 

* A day or two paſſed after Paul's arrival, before 
any inſtances of this appeared; but it was im- 
poilible to conceal it long. Both fe and her hut⸗ 
band ſoon Joit all apprehenſion from their friend's 
prefence, and fell to their diſputes, with as much 
vigour as ever. "Theſe were ſtill purſued with the 
ut oft ardour and eagerneſs, however trifling the 
cauſes vere whence they firſt aroſe. Nay, huw- 
ever incredible it may ſeem, the little conſequence 
of the matter in debate was fr equently given as a 
reaſon ſor the fierceneſs of the conte ation, as thus: 
If you loved me, ſure you would never diſpute 
with me ſuch a trifle as this.“ The anſwer to 
which is very obvious ; for the argument would 
hold equally on both ſides, and was conſtantly 
retorted with ſome addition. as——] am ſure I 
have much more reaſon to fay fo, who am in the 
right.“ During all th-ſe diſputes, Paul always kept 


ſtrict lence, and prelerved an even countenance, 


without ſhew ing the leaſt viſible inclination to 
either 
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either party. One day, however, when Madam 
had left the room in a violent fur 5 Lennard could 
not refrain from referring his cauſe to his friend. 
Was ever any thing ſo unreaſonable, ſays he, as 
this woman? what ſhall I do with her? 1 doat on 
her to diſtraction; nor have J any cauſe to com- 
plain of more than this obſtinacy in her temper ; 
whatever ſhe aferts ſhe will maintain againſt all 
the reaſon and conviction in the world. Pray give 
me your advice.—Firſt, fays Paul, I will give my 
opinion, which is flatly that you are in the \ wrong; 
for ſuppoſing ſhe is in the wrong, was the ſubject 
of your contention any ways material? What ſig- 
nified it whether you was married in a red or 
yellow waiſtcoat ? tor that was your diſpute. Now 
ſuppoſe ſhe was miſtaken, as you love her you ſay ſo 
tenderly, and I believe ſhe deſerves i it, would it not 
have been wiſer to have yielded, tho' you certainly 
knew yourſe)f in the right, than to give either her 
or yourielf any une aſineſs? For my own part, it 
ever I marry, I am reſolved to enter into an agree- 
ment with my wife, that in all diſputes (eſpec tally 
avout rifles) that party who is moſt convinced 
they are right, ſhall always ſurrender the victory; by 
which means we ſhall both be forward to give up 
the cauſe. I own, ſaid Lennard, my dear friend, 
ſhaking him by the hand, there 1s great truth and 
reaſon in what you ſay; and I Will for the future 
endeavour to follow your advice, They ſoon after 
broke up the converſation, and Lennard going to 
his wife aſked her pardon, and told her his friend 
had convinced him he had been in the wrong. 
She immediately began a vaſt encomium on Paul, 
in which he ſcconded her, and both agreed he 
Was 
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was the worthieſt and wiſeſt man upon earth, 
When next they met, which was at ſupper, tho 
ſhe had promiſed not to mention what her huſvand 
had told her, ſhe could not ſorbear caſting the 
kindeſt and molt affectionate looks on Paul, and 
aled him with the ſweeteſt voice, whether the 
ſhouid help him to ſome potted woodcock ? 
Potted partric dge, my dear, you mean, ſays the 
kuſband. My dear, fe ys ſhe, 1 atk your friend if 
he will eat any potted woodcock ; and I am ſare 
1 mult know, who potted it. I think | ſhould 
know too who ſhot them, reply'd the huſband, 
and I am convinced that J have not ſcen a wood- 
cock this year ; however, tho' I know I am 1n the 
right, I ſubmit, and the potted partridge is potted 
woodcock, if you deſire to have it ſo. It is equal 
to me, ſays ſhe, whether it is one or the other; 
but you would perſuade one out of one's ſenſes; to 
be ſure you are always in the right in your own 
opinion; but your friend, I belicve, knows which 
he is eating. Panl anſwered nothing, and the 
diſpute continued, as uſual, the greateſt part of 
the evening. The next mor ning the lady acciden- 
tally meeting Paul, aud being convinced he was 
her friend, and of her fide, accoſted him thus: 
l ham certain, Sir, you have long {ince won- 
dered at the unreaſonabſeſs of my huſband. He is 
indeed, in other reſpects, a good fort of man; but 
ſo poſitive, that no woman but one of my com- 
plying temper could poftibly live with him. Why, 
laſt night now, was ever any creature ſo unreaſon- 
able? I am certain you mult condeinn him.— 
Pray, anſwer me, was he not in the wrong? Paul, 
alter a ſhort filence, ſpoke as follows; I am ſorr F 
Madam 
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Madam, that as good manners obliges me to an- 
ſwer againſt my will, ſo an adherence to truth 
forces me to declare myſelf of a different opinion. 
To be plain and honeſt, you was entirely in the 
wrong ; the cauſe I own not worth diſputing, but 
the bird was undoubtedly a partridge. O Sir, re- 
_ the lady, I cannot poffibly help your taſte. 

Iadam, returned Paul, that is very little material; 
for had it been otherwiſe, a huſband might have 
expected ſubmiſſion. Indeed! Sir, ſays ſhe, I 
aſſire you——-Yes, Madam, cry'd he, he might 
from a perſon of your excellent underſtanding ; 
and pardon me for ſaying, ſuch a condeſcenſion 
would have ſhewn a ſuperiority of ſenſe even to 
your huſband himfelf, But, dear Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
why ſhould I ſubmit when I am in the right? For 
that very reaſon, anſwered he, it would be the 
greateſt inſtance of affection imaginable; for can 
any thing be a greater object of our compaſſion 
than a perſon we love, in the wrong? Ay, but I 
ſhould endeavour, ſaid ſhe, to ſet him right. Par- 
don me, Madam, anſwered Paul, I will apply to 
your own experience, if you ever found your ar- 
guments had that effect. Ihe more our judgments 
err, the leſs we are willing to own it: for my own 
part, I have always obſerved the perſons who 
maintain the worſt fide in any conteſt are the 
warweſt. Why, ſays ſhe, I muſt confeſs there is 
truth in what you ſay, and I will endeavour to 
practiſe it. The huſhand then coming in, Paul 
departcd. And Lennard approaching his wife with 
an air of good-humour, told her he was ſorry 
for their fooliſh diſpute the laſt night: but he was 


now convinced of his error. She anſwered ſmiling, 
Vol. II. | R ſhe 
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ſhe believed ſhe owed his condeſcenſion to his 
complaiſance ; that {he was aſhamed to think a 
word had paſſed on ſo ſilly an occaſion, eſpecially as 
ſhe was ſatisfied ſhe had been miſtaken. A little 
contention followed, but with the utmoſt good-will 
to each other, and was concluded by her aſſerting 
that Paul had thoroughly convinced her ſhe had 
been in the wrong. Upon which they both united 
in the praiſes of their common friend. 

Paul now paſſed his time with great ſatisſac- 
tion; theſe diſputes being much leſs frequent, as 
well as ſhorter than uſual: but the devil, or ſome 
unlucky accident, in which perhaps the devil had 
no hand, ſhortly put an end to his happineſs. He 
was now eternally the private referee of every diffe- 
rence; in which, after having perfectly, as he 
thought, eſtabliſhed the doEtrine of ſubmiſhon, he 
never ſcrupled to aſſure both privately that they 
were in the right in every argument, as before he 
he had followed the contrary method. One day a 
violent ligitation happened in his. ablence, and 
both partics agreed to refer it to his deciſion. I he 
huſhand profeſſing himſelf ſure the deciſion would 
be in his favour ; the wife anſwered, he might be 
miſtaken; for ſhe believed his friend was convinced 
how ſeldom ſhe was to blame; and that if he 
knew all The huſband reply'd : My dear, I 
have no deſire of any retroſpect; but I believe, if 
vou knew all too, you would not imagine my friend 
ſo entirely on jour ſide. Nay, ſays ſhe, fince you 
provoke me, I will mention one inſtance. You 
may remember our diſpute about ſending Jacky to 
ſchool in cold weather, which point I gave up to 
you irom mere compathon, knowing myſelf to be 

in 
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in the right; and Paul himſelf told me afterwards, 
he thought me ſo. My dear, replied the huſband, 
Iwill not ſcruple your veracity ; but I aſſure you 
ſolemnly, on my applying to him, he gave it 
abſolutely on my fide, and ſaid he would have 
acted in the ſame manner. They then proceeded 
to produce numberleſs other inſtances, in all which 
Paul had, on vows of ſecreſy, given his opinion 
on both ſides. In the concluſion, both believing 
each other, they fell ſeverely on the treachery of 
Paul, and agreed that he had been the occaſion of 
almoſt every diſpute which had fallen out between 
them. They then became extremely loving, and 
ſo full of condeſcenſion on both ſides, that they 
vied with each other in cenſuring their own con- 
duct, and jointly vented their indignation on Paul, 
whom the wife, fearing a bloody eonfſequence, 
eai neſtly entreated her huſband to ſuſfer quietly to 
depart the next day, which was tlie time fixed 
for his return to quarters, and then drop his ac- 
quaintance. 

However ungenerous this behaviour in Len- 
nard may be eſteemed, his wife obtained a pro- 
miſe from him (tho' with difficulty) to follow her 
advice; but they both expreſſed fuch unuſual cold- 
neſs that day to Paul, that he, who was quick of 
apprehenſion, taking Lennard aſide, preſted hin 
ſo home, that he at la{t diſcovered the ſecret. Paul 


acknowledged the truth, but told him the deſign 


with which he had done it—To which the other 
anſwered, He would have acted more friendly to 
have let him into the whole defign ; for that he 
might have aſſured himſelf of his ſecreſy. Paul repli- 
ed, with ſome indignation, he had given him a ſuffi- 
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cient proof how capable he was of concealing a 
ſecret from his wite, Lennard returned with ſome 
warmth. He had more reaſon to upbraid him, for 
that he had cauſed moit of the quarrels between 
them by his ſtrange conduct, and might (if they 
had not diſcovered the affair to each other) have 
been the occaſion of their ſeparation. Paul then 
ſaid'—But ſomething now happened which put a 
ſtop to Dick's reading, and of which we ſhall 
treat 1n the next chapter, 


CHAT. 
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CHAP.” XL 
In which the hiſtory is continned. 


OSEPH ANDREV'S had borne with great 
uneaſineſs the impertinence of beau Didapper 

to Fanny, who had been talking preity freely to 
her, and offering her ſettlements; but the reſpect 
to the company had reſtrained him from interier- 


ing, whilſt the bean confined himſelf to the uſe of 


his tongue only ; but the faid beau, watching an 
opportunity whilſt the ladies eyes were diſpoſed 
another way, offered a rudenets to her with his 
hands; which Joleph no ſooner perceived, than 
he preſented him with ſo ſound a box on the car, 
that it conveyed him ſeveral paces from where he 
ſtood. "The ladies immediately ſcreamed out, roſe 
from their chars; and the beau, as ſoon as he 
recovered himſeii, drew his hanger, which Adams 
obſerving, ſnatched up the lid of a pot in his left 
band, and covering himſelf with it as with a ſhield, 
without any weapon of offence in his other hand, 
ſlept in betore ſoſeph, and expoſed himſelf to the 
enraged beau, who threatened ſuch perdition and 
deſtruction, that it ſrighted the women, who were 
all got in a huddle together, out of their wits, 
even io hear his qenunciations of vengeance. Jo- 
ſeph was of a different complexion, and begged 
Adams to let his rival come on; for he had a 
good cudgel in his hand, and did not fear him. 
Fanny now fainted into Mrs. Adams's arms, and 


the whole room was in confuſion, when Mr. 


Pooby, 


my 
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Pooby, paſling by Adams, who lay ſnug under 
the pot-lid, came up to Didapper, and 14fitied on 
his theathing the hanger, promiſing he ſhould 
have ſatisſaction ; which ſoſeph declared he would 
give him, and fight him zt any weapon whatever, 
The beau now fſheathed his hanger, and talkin 

out'a pocket-gleſs, and vowing vengeance all the 
time, readjuſted his hair; the parton depoſited his 
ſhield, and Joleph running to Fanny, foon brought 
her back to life. Lady Booby chid ſoſeph for his 
inſult on Didapper ; but he anſwered, he would 
have attacked an army in the ſame cauſe. * What 
cauſe ?' ſaid the Lady. Madam,” anſwered Jo- 
ſeph, he was rnde to that young woman. — 
What,“ ſays the Lady, I tuppoſe he would have 
kiſſed the wench; ; and is a gentleman to be ſtruck 
for ſuch an offer? I muſt tell you, Joſeph, theſe 
airs do not become you. '— Madam,” ſaid Mr. Be oby, 
©I ſaw the whole affair, and 1 do not commend 
my brother ; for I cannot perceive why he ſhould 
take upon bir to be this girl's champion. 1 
can comment! kim,” fays Adams, * be 1s a brave 


lad; and it becomes any men to be the champion 


of the innocent; and he muſt be the baſeſt coward, 
who would not vindicate a woman with whom he 1s 
on the brink of marriage. Sir,“ favs Mr. Booby, 
my brother is not a pr oper match for ſuch a 
young woman as this.” No, fays Lady Booby, 


nor do you, Mr. Adams, ad in your prop.r cha- 
rafter, by encoureging any ſuck doings; and 1 am 
very much ſurpriſed you thould concern yourſelf 
in it. — think your wife and family your properer 
care.' — * Indeed, Madam, your Lady {hip ſays 
very true, anſwered Mrs. Adams, he talks a pack 
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of nonſenſe, that the whole pariſh are his children, 
Jam fore 1 don't understand what he means by it 
it would make fonie women ſuſpect he had gone 
aſtray : but I acquit him of that; I can read 
ſcripture as well as he; and 1 never found that the 
parſon was obiiged to provide for other folks chil- 
dren; and betides, he is but a poor curate, and 
hath little enough, as your Ladyſhip knows, for 
me and mine.” + You ſay very weill, Mrs. 
Adams, quoth tlie Lady Booby, who had not 
ſpoke a word to her before, you ſeem to be a 
very tenfible woman; and, I aſſure you, vour 
huſband is acting a very fooliſh part, and oppoſing 
his own intereſt ; ſeeing my nephew 1s violently 
ſet againſt tl.is match : and indeed 1 can't blame 
him; it is by no means one ſuitable to our family.” 

In this manner the Lady proceeded with Mrs. 
Adams, whilſt the beau hopped about the room, 
ſhaking his head, partiy from pain, and partly 
from anger; and Pameia was chiding Fanny for 
her aturance, in aiming at ſuch a match as her 
brother.—Poor Fanny anſwered only with her 
tears, which had long ſince begun to wet her hand- 
kerchief; which Joſeph perceiving, took h:r by 
the arm, and, wrapping it in his, carried her oft, 


ſwearing he would own no relation to any one- 


who was an enemy to her he loved more than all 
the world. He went out with Fanny under his left 
arm, brandiſhing a cudgel in his right, and neither 
Mr. Booby nor the beau thought proper to oppole 
him. Lady Booby and her company made a ve 
ſhort ſtay behind him; for the Lady's bell now 
ſummoned them to dreſs; for which they had juſt 
time before dinner, 
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Adams ſeemed now very much dejected, which 
his wife perceiving, began to apply ſome matri- 
monial balſom! She told him he had reaſon to 
be concerned; for that he had probably ruined 
his famil; with his tricks almoſt : but perhaps he 
was grieved for the loſs of his two children, Joſeph 
and tanny. lis eldeit daughter went on: 
Indeed, lather, it is very hard to bri iog ſtrangers 
hear to eat your children's bread out of their mouths, 
—You have kept them ever ſince they came home; 

and lor any thing I ſee to the contrary, may keep 
them a month longer : are you obliged to give her 
meat, tho'f ſhe was never fo handiome ? But I don't 
ſee ſhe is fo much handſomer than other people. 
If people were to be kept for their beauty, ſhe 
would ſcarce fare better than her neigubours, I be- 
lieve. As for Mr. Joſeph, I have nothing to 
ſay, he is a young man of honeſt principles, and 
will pay ſome time or other for what he hath ; 
but for the girl, —\Vhy doth ſhe not return to her 

Jace ſhe ran away from? I would not give ſuch 
a azabond flut a haitpeany, tho' J had a million 
of money ; no, tho' ſhe was ſtatving.“ Indced 
but Iod d,' cries little Dick; and, father, ra- 
ther than por ranny thail be tarved, 1 will give 
all this bread and chee'e.'—(off: ring what he b eld 
in his hand.) Adams ſmiled on the boy, and told 
him, he rejaiced to fee he was a Cheidian; and 
that if he had a ha fpenny in his pocket, he would 
have given it him; telling him, it was his duty to 
look upon all bis neighbours as his brothers and 
ſiſters, and love them accordingly. * Yes, papa,“ 
ſays he, I love her better than my filters; tor 
ſhe is handſomer than any ot them ls ſhe ſo, 
ſaucebox ?? 
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ſaucebox ?” ſays the ſiſter, giving him a box on the 
ear, which the father would pr obably have reſent- 
ed, had not Joſeph, Fanny, and the pedlar, at 
that inſtant returned together. — Adams bid his 
wife prepare ſome food ſor their dinner; ſhe ſaid, 

truly ſhe could not, ſne had ſomething elſe to do. 
Adams rebuked her tor diſputing his commands, 
and quoted many texts of fcripture to prove, 
„ That the huſband is the head of the wife, and 
ſhe is to ſubmit and ohey.” The wife anſwered, 
© it was blaſpheiny to talk ſcripture out of church; 

that ſuch things were ver) proper to be ſaid in the 
pulpit; but that it was profane to talk them in 
common diſcourſe.” Joſeph told Mr. Adams, he 
was not come with any defign to give him or Mrs. 
Adams any trouble; but to defire the ſavour of all 
their company to the George, (an ale-houſe in the 
pariſh,) where he had belpoke a picce of bacon 
and greens for their dinner. Mrs. Adams, who 
was a very good fort of woman, only rather too 
ſtrict in ceconomies, readily accepted this invitation, 
as did the parſon himſelf by her example; and 
away they all walked together, not omitting little 
Dick, to whom Joſeph gave a ſhilling, when he 
heard of his intended "liberality to Fanny. 
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CH AF. XII. 


N here the good-natured reader will ſee ſomething 


which will give him no great pleaſure, 


TEE pedlar had been very inquiſitive from 

the time he had firſt heard that the great 
houſe in this pariſh belonged to the Lady Booby; 
and had learned that ſhe was the widow of vir 
Thomas, and that Sir Thomas had bouglit Fanny, 
at about the age of three or four years, of a tra- 
velling woman; and now their homely but hearty 
meal was ended, he told Fanny, he be ieved he 
could acquaint her with her parents. Phe whole 
company, eſpecially ſhe he: ſel?, ſtarted at this offer 
of the pediar's. 

He then proceeded thus, while they all lent 
their ſtricteſt attention: Though I am now con- 
tented with this humble way of getting my liveli- 
hood, I was formerly a gentleman ; for ſo all thoſe 
of my proſeſſion are called. In a word, I was a 
drummer in an Irifh regiment of foot. Whilſt I 
was in this honourable ſtation, I attended an offi- 
cer of our regiment into England a-recruiting. In 
our march {rom Eriſtol to Froome (for ſince the 
decay of the woolen trade, the cloathing towns 
have furniſhed the army with a great number of 
recruits) we overtook on the road a woman who 
ſeemed to be about thirty years old, or thereabonts, 
not very handſome, but well enough for a ſoldier. 
As we came up to her, ſhe mended her pace, and 
falling into diſcourſe with our ladies, (for every 
man of the party, namely, a ſerjeant, two private 

| men, 
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men, and a drum, were provided with their wo- 
men, except mylell ) ſhe continued to travel on 
with us. 1, perceiving ſhe mult fail to my lot, ad- 
vanced preſer tly to her, made love to her in our 
military way, and quickly ſucceeded to my wiſhes, 
We ſtruck a bargain within a mile, and lived toge- 
ey as man and wile to her dying day. — © I tup- 
poſe,” ſays Adams, interrupting him, * you were 
married with a licence; for I don't ſes how vou 
could contrive to have the banns publiſhed while 
you were marching fro m place to place.” — No, 
Sir,“ ſaid the pedlar, we took a licence to go to 
bed together, without any banns. —“ Ay, ay,” faid 
the parſon, * ex neceſſitate, a licence may be atlow- 
able enough ; but ſurely, ſurely, the other is the 
more regular and eligible way.'—Tne pedlar pro- 
ceeded thus; * She returned with me to our regi- 
ment, and removed with us from quarters to 
quarters, till at laſt, whil:t we lay at Gallway, ſhe 
fell ill of a fever, and died. When the was on her 
death-bed ſhe called me to her, and, crying bit- 
terly, declared ſhe could not depart this world 
without diſcovering a ſecret to me, which ſhe ſaid 
was the only fin which ſat heavy on her heart. 
She ſaid ſhe had formerly travelled in a company 
of gypſics, who had made a practice of ſtealing 
away children; that for her own part, ſhe had 
been only once guilty of the crime; which ſhe 
ſaid ſhe lamented more than all the reſt of her (ins, 
ſince probably it might have occaſioned the death 
of the parents; for, added ſhe, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to deſcribe the beauty of the young crea- 
ture, which was above a year and a half old when 
I kidnapped it. We kept her, (for ſhe was a bos 
above 
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above two years in our company, when I ſold her 
myſelf for three guineas to Sir Thomas Booby in 
Summerſetſhire. Now, you know whether there 
are any more of that name in this county.'—* Yes,” 
lays Adams, there are ſeveral Boobys who are 
{quires, but I believe no baronet now alive; be- 
ſides, it aniwers ſo exactly in every point, there is 
no room for doubt; but you have ſorgot to tell 
us the parents from whom the child was ſtolen.— 
Their name,” anſwered the pedlar, was An- 
drews. They lived about thirty miles from the 
Squire; and ſhe told me, that I might be ture to 
find them out by one circumſtance; tor that they 
had a daughter of a very itrange name, Pamela, or 
Paméla; ſome pronounced it one way, and ſome 
the other,” 

Fanny, who had changed colour at the firſt 
mention of the name, now taiited away; Toleph 
turned pale, and poor Dicky began to roar; the 

arſon fell on his knees, and ejacuiated many 
thankſgivings, thai this diſcovery had been made 
before the dreadtul tia of incelt was committed 
and the pedlar was ttrack with amazement, not 
being able to account for all this confuſion, the 
cauſe of which was preſently opened by the par- 
ſon's daughter, who was the only unconcerned 
perſon; (for the mother was chaiing Fanny's 
temples, and taking the utmoit care of her;) and 
indeed Fanny was the only creature whom the 
daughter would not have pitied in her ſituation; 
wherein, though we compaſiionate her ourſelves, 
we ſhall leave her for a little while, and pay a 
ſhort viſit to Lady Booby, 
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The hiſtery returning to the Lady Hocly, gives 
ſame account Fille terrible conflict in her breaſt 
between love and p1 ide ; with what happened 
on the prefert dliſec very. 


EE Lady fat down with her company to 

dinner; but ate nothing. As ſoon as the 
cloth was removed, ſhe whilpered Pamela, that 
ſhe was taken a lit ce ill. and deſired her to enter- 
tata her heſband and beau Didapper. She then 
went up Into her chan! nber, tent for Slipſſop, 
threw herſelf on the bed, in the agonies of love, 
rage, and deſpair; nor could ſhe couccal theſe 
boiling p paſſions | longer without buriing. Slipflop 
now approached her bed, and aſked how her 
Ladyſhip did; but inſlcad of revealing her diſor- 
der as ſhe intended, ſhe entered into à long 
encomium of the beauty and virtues of Tofeph 


Andrews; ending at aft with expreſiing her 


concern, that fo mach tendernels Round be thrown 
away on lo dei ipicablc au object as Fariny. Slipllop, 
well knowing how to humour her igiſtceſs's trenzy, 
proceeded to repeat, with exaggeration, if pollibie, 
all her miitreis had ſaid, and con. cluded with a 
wiſti, that Joleph had een a geatieman, and that 
ſhe could ſce her lady in the arms of ſich a 
huſband. The lady then ftarted om her bed, 
and taking a turn or two cross the room, cried 
out with a deep Cyl, — Sure he would make 
any Woman hops. — Your Ladyſhip, fays ſhe, 
„would be the Be ppieſt wonlan in the world with 
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him—A fig ſor cuſtom and nonſenſe. What avails 
what people ſay ? Shall I be afraid of eating ſweet- 
meats, becauſe people may ſay I have a ſweet 
tooth! If I had a mind to marry a man, all the 
world would not hinder me. Your Ladyſhip hath 
no parents to tutelar your infections; beſides, he 
is ct your Ladyſhip's family now, and as good a 
centleman as any in the country; and why ſhould 
not a woman follow her mind as well as a man? 
— Why ſhould not your Ladyſhip marry the 
brother, as well as your nephew the ſiſter? I am 
ſure, if it was a fragrant crime, I would not per- 
ſuade your Ladyſhip to it. — 

But, dear Slipflop,' anſwered the Lady, if I 
could prevail on myſelf to commit ſuch a weak- 
neſs, there is that curſed Fanny in the way, whom 
the idiot, O how I hate and deſpiſe him !'— 
She! a little ugly minx,' cries Slipſlop, leave 
her to me. - I ſuppoſe your Ladyſhip hath heard 
of Joſeph's fitting, with one of Mr. Didapper's 
ſervants, about her; and his maſter hath ordered 
them to carry her away by force this evening. I'll 
take care they ſhall not want athſtance. 1 was 
talking with this gentleman, who was below, juſt 
when your Lady hip ſent for me.“ — Go back.” 
ays the Lady Booby, © this inſtant; for T expect 
Mr. Didapper will ſoon be going. Do all you 
can; for J am reſolved this wench ſhall not be in 
our family; I will endeavour to return to the 
company; but let me know as ſoon as ſhe is 
carried off.“ Slipſlop went away; and her miſtreſs 


began to arraign her own conduct in the ſollow- 
ing manner. 

Wat am I doing? How do I ſuffer this 
* paſllon 
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paſſion to creep imperceptibly upon me! How 
many days are paſſed ſince I could have ſubmitted 
to aſk myſelf the queſtion ? — Marry a footman ! 
diſtraction! Can I afterwards bear the eyes of my 
acquaintance ? But I can retire from them ; retire 
with one in whom I propoſe more happineſs than 
the world without him can give me! Retire — to 
feed continually on beauties, which my inflamed 
imagination ſickens with eagerly gazing on; to 
ſatisfy every appetite, every defire, with their ut- 
moſt wiſh. — Ha! and do I doat thus on a foot- 
man! I deſpiſe, I deteſt my paſſion— Vet why? 
Is he not generous, gentle, kind ? Kind to 
whom? to the meaneſt wretch, a creature below 
my conſideration. Doth he not ?—Yes, he dotn 
proce her; curie his beauties, and the little low 
eart that poſſeſſes them; which can baſely de- 
ſcend to this deſpicable wench, and be ungratetully 
deaf to all the honours I do him. — And can [ 
then love this monſter ? No, I will tear his image 
from my boſom, tread on him, ſpurn him. L 
will have thoſe pitiful charms, which now L 
depiſe, mangled in my ſight; for 1 will not ſuffer 
the little jade I hate to riot in the beauties I con- 
temn. No, though I deſpiſe him myſelf; though 
I would ſpurn him from my feet, was he to 
languiſh at them, no other ſhould taſte the happi- 
neſs I feorn. Why do I ſay happineſs ? To me it 
would be miſery. To tacrifice my reputation, my 
character, my rank in life, to the indulgence of a 
mean and a vile appetite. How I deteſt the 
thought! How much more exquiſite is the plea- 
ſure reſulting from the reflection of virtue and 
prudence, than the faint reli of what flows from 
. vice 
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vice and folly! Whither did I faffer this impro- 
per, this mad paſſion to hurry me, only by neg- 
lecting to ſummon the aid of reaſon to my a fliit= 
ance ? Reaſon, which hath now ſet before me my 
deſires in their proper colours, and im mediately 
helped me to expel them. Yes, I thank Hcaven 
and my pride, I have now perieAly conquered 
this unworthy paſiion; and if there was no ob- 
ſtacle in Its way, my pride would diſdain any 
pleaſures wich could be the conſequence of ſo 
baſe, ſo mean, fo vulgar' =—Slipſiop returned at 
this inſtant in a violent hurry, and with the utmoit 
eagerneſs cricd out,—* O, Madam, I have ſtrange 
news. Tom the footman is juſt come from the 
George; where, it ſeems, ſoſeph and the reſt of 
them are a jinketting ; and he fays, there is a 
ſtrange men who hach diſcovered that Fanny and 
Joſepk are brother and 2 * How, Siipſlop!? 
cries the Lad in a ſerp! iſe. J had not time, 
Madarn, criæs Sino | to enquire about par- 
ticles, but Tom favs, it is moſt certainly true. 
This unexpectec {4 acconnt entirely vbliterated all 
thoſe admirable reſlections which the ſupreme 
power of reaſon had fo wiſely made juſt before. 
In ſhort, when deſpair, which had more ſhare in 
producing the reſolutions of hatred we have fecn 
taken, began to retreat, the Lady heſitated a mo- 
ment, and ! then, forgetting ail the purport of her 
ſo'iloqur, difivified her w..nan again, with orders 
to bid Tom attend her in the pa rlour, W hither ihe 
now haſtened to acquaint Pamela with the news. 
Pamela aid, She could not believe it; for ſhe had 
never heard that her mother had loſt any child, or 
that ſhe kad ever had any more than joſeph and 
herſel 
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herſelf. The lady fiew into a violent rage with 
her, and talked of vpſtarts, and diſowning relations 
who had iv lately been on a level with hier. Famela 
made no anſwer: but her huſband, raking up her 
cauſe, ſeverely reprimanded his aunt for hes be- 
haviour to his wite; he told her, it it had been 
earlier in the. evening ſhe ſhould not have ſtaid a 
moment longer in her houſe; that he was con- 
vinced, 1t this young woman could be proved her 
ſiſter, ſhe would readily embrace her as ſuch; and 
he himſelf would do the ſame. He then defired 
the tellow might be ſent for, and the young woman 
with him; which Lady Booby immediately or- 
dered, and thinking proper to make ſome apology 
to Pamela for what the had faid, it was readlly ac- 
cepted, and all things reconciled. 

The pedlar now attended, as did Fanny, and 
Toleph, who would not quit her ; the parſon like- 
wiſe was induced, not only by curiofity, of which 
he had no ſmall portion, but his duty as he appre- 
hended it, to follow them; for he continued all 
the way to exhort them, who were now breaking 
their hearts, to offer up thankſgivings, and be joy- 
ful for ſo miraculous an eſcape. 

When they arrived at Booby Hall, they were 
preſently called into the parlour, when the pediar 
repeated the ſame ſtory he had told before, and 
inſiſted on the truth of every circuimſtance; fo that 
all who heard him were extremely well ſatisfied of 
the truth, except Pamela, who imagined, as ſhe had 
never heard either of nher parents awention ſuch an 
accident, that it mult be certainly falle ; and except 
the Lady Booby, who ſuſpected the falſehood of the 
ſtory from her ardent deſire that it ſhould be true; 
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and Joſeph, who fearcd its truth, ſrom his earneſt 
wiſhes that it might prove elle. 

Mr. Poocby now defired them all to ſuſpend 
their curioſity and abſolute belief or diſbelief, till 
the next morning, when he expected old Mr. An- 
drews and his wiſe to fetch himſ2.t and Pamela 
home in his coach, and then they might be certain 
of certainly knowing the truth or falſchood of this 
relation; in which, he ſaid, as there were many 
ſtrong circumſtances to induce their credit, ſo he 
could not perceive any intereſt the pedlar could 
have in inventing it, or in endeavouring to impoſe 
ſuch a ſalſehood on them. 

The Lady Booby, who was very little uſed to 
ſach company, entertained them all, viz. her ne- 
phew. his wife, her brother and ſiſter, the beau, 
and the parſon, with great good-humour at her 
own table. As to the pedlar, ſhe ordered him to 
be made as welcome as poſſible by her ſervants. 
Al the company in the pariour, except the diſap- 
pointed lovers, who fat ſullen and ſilent, were full 
of mirth ; for Mr. Booby had prevailed on Joſeph 
to alk Mr. Didapper's pardon ; with which he was 
periectiy ſatisfied. Many jokes patied between the 
bean and the parſon, cliiefly on each other's dreſs; 
theſe afforded much diverſion to the company. 
Pamela chid her brother ſoſeph for the concern 
which he expreCed at diſcovering a new ſiſter. She 
faid, If he loved Fanny 2s he ought, with a pure 
affect on, he had no reaſon to lament being related 
to her. — Upon which Adams began to difcourſe 
on Platonic love; whence he made a quick tran- 
fition to the joys in the next world; and concluded 
with ſtrongly aſſerting, that there was no ſuch 

| thing 
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thing as pleaſure in this. At which Pamela and 
her huſband ſmiled on one another. 

This happy pair propoſing to retire (for no 
other perſon gave the leaſt iymptom of defiring 
reſt) they all repaired to ſeveral beds provided 
for them in the ſame houſe; nor was Adams h:m- 
ſelf ſuffered to go home, it being a ſtormy night. 
Fanny indeed often begged ſhe might go home 
with the parſon; but her ſtay was ſo ſt.ongly in- 
8 that ſhe at laſt, by Joſeph's advice, con- 

nted. 
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HAT. XIV. 


Containing ſeveral curious nigit- adventures, in 
which Mr. Adams fell into many hair-breadth 
ſeapes, partly owing to his goodneſs, and partly 


to his inadvertency. 


BOUT an hour after they had all ſeparated 

(it being now paſt three in the morning) 

beau Didapper, whoſe paſſion for Fanny permitted 
him not to cloſe his eyes, but had employed his 
imagination in contrivances how to ſatisfy his de- 
fires, at laſt hit on a method by which he hoped to 
effect it. He had ordered his ſervant 10 bring 
him word where Fanny lay, and had received his 
information ; he therefore aroſe, put on his 
breeches and night-gown, and ſtole ſoftly along 
the gallery which led to her apartment ; and being 
come to the door, as he imagined it, he opened it 
with the leaſt noiſe poſſible, and entered the cham- 
ber. A favour now invaded his noſtrils, which he 
did not expect in the room of ſo ſweet a young 
creature, and which might have probably had no 
good effect on a cooler lover. However, he groped 
out the bed with difficulty; for there was not a 
ghmpſe of light, and opening the curtains, he 
whiſpered in Joſeph's voice, (for he was an excel- 
lent mimic), Fanny, my angel, I am come to in- 
form thee that I have diſcovered the falſehood of 
the ſtory we laſt night heard. 1 am no longer thy 
brother, but thy lover; nor will 1 be delayed the 
| enjoy- 
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enjoyment of thee one moment longer. You have 
ſuticient allurances of my conſtancy not to doubt 
my marrying you, and it would be want oi love to 
deny me the poſſeſſion of thy charms.'—So ſaying, 
he diſencumbered himſelf from the little clothes 
he had on, and leaping into bed, embraced his 
angel, as he conceived her, with great rapture. If 
he was ſurpriſed at receiving no anſwer, he was 
no lefs pleaſed to find his hug returned with equal 
ardour. He remained not long in this ſwect con- 
fuſion; for both he and his paramour preſently 
diſcovered their error. Indeed it was no other 
than the accompliſlied Slipſſop whom he had en- 
gaged ; but though ſhe immediately krew the per- 
fon whom ſhe had miſtaken for Joſeph, he was at 
a loſs to gueſs at the repreſentative of Fanny. He 
had fo little ſeen or taken notice of this gentlewo- 
man, that light ittelf would have afforded him no 
afifiance in his conjecture. Beau Didapper no 
ſooner had perceived his miſtake, than he attempt- 
ed to eſcape from the bed with much greater haſte 
than he had made to it; but the watchiul Slipflop 
prevented him. For that prudent woman, being 
dilappointed of thoſe delicious offerings which her 
fancy had promiſed her plcaſure, reſolved to make 
an immediate facrifice to her virtue. Indeed ſhe 
wanted an opportunity to heal ſome wounds which 
her late conduct had, ſhe feared, given her repu- 
tation; and az ſhe had a wondertul preſence of 
mind, ſhe conceived the perſon of the unfortunate 
beau to be luckily thrown in her way to reſtore 
her lady's opinion of her impregnable chaſtity. 
At that iuſtant therefore, when he offered WP 
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from the bed, ſhe caught faſt hold of his ſhirt, at 
the ſame time roaring out, O thou villain ! thou 
haſt attacked my chaſtity, and, I believe, ruined 
me in my ſleep; I will ſwear a rape againſt thee, 
I will proſecute thee with the utmoſt vengeance.' 
The beau attempted to get looſe, but ſhe held him 
faſt, and when he ſtrugsled, ſhe cried out, Mur- 
der! murder! rape! robbery! ruin! At which 
words Parſon Adams, who lay in the next cham- 
ber, wakeful, and meditating on the pedlar's diſ- 
covery, jumped out of bed, and without ſtaying to 
put a rag of clothes on, haſtened into the apart- 
ment whence the cries proceeded. He made di- 
rectly to the bed in the dark, where laying hold of 
the beau's ſkin (for Slipſlop had torn his ſhirt al- 
moſt off) and finding his ſkin extremely oft, and 
hearing him, in a lo voice, beggirg Slipſlop to 
let him go, he no longer doubted but this was the 
young woman in danger of raviſhing, and imme- 
diately falling on the bed, and laying hold on 
Slipſlop's chin, where he found a rough beard, his 
belief was confirmed; he therefore reſcued the 
beau, who preſently made his eſcape, and then 
turning towards Slipſlop, received ſuch a cuff on 
his chops, that his wrath kindling inſtantly, he 
offered to return the favour ſo ſtoutly, that, had 
poor Slipſſop received the fiſt, which in the dark 
paſſed by her, and fell on the pillow, ſhe would 
moſt probably have given up the ghoſt. — Adams, 
miſſing his blow, fell directly on Slipflop, who 
cuffed and ſcratched as well as ſhe could; nor was 
he behind hand with her in his endeavours ; but 
happily the darkneſs of the night befriended her. 
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She then cried ſhe was a woman ; but Adams an- 
ſwered, ſhe was rather the devil, and if ſhe was, 
he would grapple with him; and being again irri— 
tated by another ſtroke on his chops, lie gave her 
ſuch a remembrance in the guts, that ſhe began to 
roar loud enough to be heard all over the houſe, 
Adams then ſeizing her by the hair, (for her 
double-clout had fallen off in the ſcuffle), pinned 
her head down to the bolſter, and then both called 

tor lights together, . 
The Lady Booby, who was as wakeful as 
any of her gueſts, had been alarmed from 
the beginning; and, being a woman of a bold 
ſpirit, ſhe ſipped on a night-gown, petticoat, 
and flippers, aud taking a candle, which always 
burnt in her chamber, in her hand, ſhe walked 
undauntedly to Slipſlop's room; where ſhe entered 
juſt at the inſtant as Adams had diſcovered, by the 
two mountaius which Shpſlop cariied before her, 
that he was concerned with a female. He then 
concluded ker to be a witch, and ſaid, He fancied 
thoſe breaſts gave ſuck to a legion of devils.— 
Slip op ſeeing Lady Booby enter the room, cried, 
Help! or I am raviſhed,“ with a moſt audible 
voice; and Adams perceiving the light, turned 
haftily, and ſaw the Lady (as ſhe did him) juſt as 
ſhe came to the ſeet of the bed; nor did her mo- 
deity, when ſhe ſound the naked condition of 
Adams, ſuffer her to approach farther.—She then 
began to revile the parſon as the wickedeſt of all 
men, and particularly railed at his impudence in 
chuſing her houſe for the ſcene of his debauche- 
ries, and her own woman for the object of his 
beſtiality. Poor Adams had before diſcovered the 
| coun- 
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countenance of his bedfellow, and now firſt recol- 
lecting he was naked, he was no leſs confounded 
than Lady Booby herſelf, and immediately whipt 
under the bed- cloaths, whence the chaſte Slipilop 
endeavoured in vain to ſhut him out. Then put- 
ting forth his head, on which, by way of orna- 
ment, he wore a flannel night-cap, he proteſted his 
innocence, and aſl.cd ten thouſand pardons of 
Mrs. Slipſtop for the blows he had ſtruck her, 
vowing he had miſtaken her for a witch. Lady 
Pooby then cafting her eyes en the ground, ob- 
ſerved ſomething ſparkle with gi eat luſtre, which, 

when ſue had taken it up, appeared to be a very 
ſive pair of diemond-buttoas for the ſleeves. A 
little further ſhe ſaw the ſleeve itfeIf of a ſhirt with 
laced rufiles. * Heyday!“ ſays the, * what is the 
meaning of this? — ©O, Madam,“ favs Slipſlop, 
I don't know what hath happened, I have been 
ſo terr fied: Here may have been a dozen men in 
the room. To whom belongs this laced ſhirt 
and jewels ?? favs the Lady. Undoubtedly,” cries 
the parſon, to the young geniieman whom J 
miſtook for a woman upon coming into the room, 
whence proceeded all the Fabſequer ut miſtekes; for 
if I had ſuſpected hiin for a man, I world have 
ſeized him, had he been another Hercules, though 
indeed he ſeems rather to iciemble Hylas.“ He 
then gave an account of the reaſon of her riſing 
from bed, and the reſt, till the Lady came into the 
room; at which, and the figures of Slipſlop and 
her gallant, whoſe heads only were viſible at the 
oppoſite corners of the bed, ihe could not refrain 


fron laughter; nor did S! ipflop perfſt in accuſing 
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Lady therefore deſired him to return to his bed as 
ſoon as ſhe was departed, and then ordering 
Sſipſlop to rife and attend her in her own room, 
ſhe returned herſelf thither. | 

When ſte was gone, Adams renewed his peti- 
tions for pardon to Mrs. Slipſlop, who with a moſt 
Chriſtian temper, not only forgave, but began to 
move with much courteſy towards him, which he 
taking as a hint to be gone, immediately quitted 
the bed, and made the beſt of his way towards his 
own; but unluckily, inſtead of turning to the 
right, he turned to the left, and went to the apart- 
ment where Fanny lay, who (as the reader may 
remember) had not ſlept a wink the preceding 
night, and who was fo hagged out with what had 
happened to her in the day, that, notwithſtanding 
all thoughts of her Joſeph, ſhe was fallen into ſo 
profound a ſleep, that all the noiſe in the adjoining 
room had not been able to diſturb her. Adams 

roped ont the bed, and turning the cloaths down 
fly, a cuſtom Mrs. Adams had long accuſtomed 
him to, crept in, and depoſited his carcaſe on the 
bed-poſt, a place which that good woman had al- 
ways aſſigned him. 

As the cat or lap- dog of ſome lovely nymph for 
whom ten thouſand lovers languiſh, lyes quietly 
by the ſide of the charming maid, and, ignorant 
of the ſcene of delight on which they repoſe, me- 
ditates the future capture of a mouſe, or ſurpriſal 
of a plate of bread and butter; ſo Adams wW by 
the ſide of Fanny, ignorant of the paradiſe to 
which he was ſo near: nor could the emanation 
of ſweets which flowed from her breath, over- 
power the fumes of tobacco which played in the 

Vol. II. T parſon's 
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noſtrils. And now fleep had not overtaken the 
good man, when Joſeph, who had ſecretly appoint- 
ed Fanny to come to her at the break of day, 
rapped ſoftly at the chamber-door, which, when 
Be had repeated tWICE, Adams cried, Come in, 
whoever you are.“ Joſeph thought he bad miſ- 
taken the door, th zough ſhe had given him the moſt 
exact direfons :; however, knowing his friend's 
voice, he opened it, and ſaw ſome female veſtments 
lying on a chair. Fanny waking at the fame in- 
ſtant, and firetching out her hand on Adams's 
beard, ſhe cried out, —+ O Heavens! where am I ?” 
Bleis me! where am I?” ſaid the parſon. Then 
Fanny ſcreamed, Adams leapt out of bed, and Jo- 
ſeph ſtood, as the tragedians call it, like the ſtatue 
ot Surpriſe. How came ſhe into my room?“ 
cried Adams. * How came you into her's 7” cried 
Joſe ph in an aſtoniſument. I Know nothing of 
the matter,” anſwered Adams, but that ſhe is a 
veſtal for me. As I am a Chriitian, I know not 
whether ſhe is a man or woman. He is an infdel 
who doth not believe in witchcraft. They as fure- 
ly exiſt now as in the days of Saul. My cloaths 
are bewitched away too, and Fanny's brought 
into their place.“ For he ſtill infified he was in his 
oven apartment; but Funny denied 1t vehemently, 
and faid, his attempting to perſuade ]oſeph of ſuch 
a falſchood convinced her of his wicked def 
How! ſaid Joſeph in a rage, hath he offered 
any rudeneſs to you ?* She anſwered, the could 
not accuſe him of any more, than villainouſly 
ſtealing to bed to her, which ſhe thought rudeneſs 
ae I and what no man would 00 without a 
icked intention. Joſeph's great opinion of A dams 
Was 
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was not eafiiy to be ſtaggered, and when he heard 
from Fanny that no harm had he ppencel, he grew 

a little cooler; yet ſtill he was conlounded, a: ad as 
* knew the houſe, and that the women's apart- 
ments were on this tide Mrs. Slipflop's room, and 
the men's on the other, he was convinced that he 
was in Fanny's chamber. Aſſuring Adams there- 
fore of this truth, he begged him tv give ſome 
account how he came there. Adams then, ſtand- 
ing in his ſhirt, which did not offend Farny as the 
curtains of the bed were drawn, related all that had 
happened, and when he had ended, Joſ-ph told 
him, 1t was plain he had miſtaken, Dy turning to 
the right inſtead of the leſt. * Odſo! cries Adams, 
© that's true, as ſure as ſixpence, you have hit on 
the very thing.“ He then traverſed the room, rub- 
bing his hands, and begged Fanny's pardon, aſſuring 
her he did not know Whether ſhe was man or wo- 
man. That innocent creature firualy believing all 
he faid, told him ſhe was no longer angry, and 
begged Joſeph to conduct him into his own apart- 
ment, where he ſhould ſtay hiinſelf, till the had put 
her cloaths on. Joſeph and Adams accordingly 
denarted, and the latter was ſoon convinced ot the 
miſtake he had committed; however, whiit he 
was dreſſing himſelf, he often afferted he belisved 
in the power of witcher aft notwithſtanding, and 
did not ſee how a Chr iltian could deny it. 


1 CHAP. 
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HAF. XV. 


The arrival of Goffer aud Gammer Andrews, 
with another perſon not much expected; and a 
perfect ſolution of the diſſiculties raiſed by the 
pedlar, 


AS ſoon as Fanny was dreſſed, Joſeph returned 

to her, and they had a long converſation 
together, the concluſion of which was, that if 
they found themſelves to be really brother and 
filter, they vowed a perpetual celibacy, and to 
ive together all their days, and indulge a Platonic 
friendſhip for each other. 

The company were all very merry at breakfaſt, 
and Joſeph and Fanny rather more chearful than 
the preceding night. The Lady Booby produced 
the diamond button, which the beau moſt readily 
owned, and alledged he was very ſubject to walk 
in his ſleep. Indeed he was far from being 
aſhamed of his amour, and rather endeavoured to 
inſinuate that more than was really true had paiſed 
between him and the fair Slipflop. | 

Their tea was ſcarce over, when news came of 
the arrival of old Mr. Andrews and his wife. They 
were immediately introduced, and kindly received 
by the Lady Booby, whoſe heart went now pit-a- 
pat, as did thoſe of Joſeph and Fanny. They felt 
perhaps little leſs anxiety in this interval than 
Oedipus himſeif, whilſt his fate was revealing. 

Mr. Booby firſt opened the cauſe, by informing 
the old gentleman, that he had a child in the 

company 
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eompany more than he knew of; and taking 
Fanny by the hand, told him, this was that daugh- 
ter of his who had been ſtolen away by the gypfies, 
in her infancy. Mr. Andrews, after expreiling 
ſome aſtoniſhment, aſſured his honour that he had 
never loſt a daughter by gypſies, nor ever had any 
other children than Joſeph and Pamela. Theſe 
words were a cordial to the two lovers; but had a 
different effect on Lady Booby. She ordered the 
pedlar to be called, who recounted his itory as he 
had done before. At the end of which old Mrs. 
Andrews running to Fanny, embraced her, crying 
out, She is, ſhe is my child !' The company 
were all amazed at this diſagreement between the 
man and his wite ; and the blood had now for- 
ſaken the cheeks of the lovers, when the old wo- 
man turning to her hutband, who was more fur- 
prized than all the reſt, and having little recover- 
ed her own ſpirits, delivered herſelf as follows. 
© You may remember, my dear, when you went 
a ferjeant to Gibraltar, you left me big with 
child; you ſtaid abroad, you know, upwards of 
three years. In your abſence I was brought to 
bed, I verily believe, of this daughter, whom I 
am ſure I have reaſon to remember, for I ſuckled 
her at this very breaſt til! the day the was ſtolen 
from me. One afternoon, when the child was 
about a year, or a year and a halt old, or there- 
abouts, two gypſey women caine to the door, and 
offered to tell my fortune. One of them had a 
child in her lap; I ſhewed them my hand, and 
deſired to know if you ever was to come home 
again, which I remember as well as if it was but 


yeſterday, they faithfully promiſed me you — 
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J left the e117! in the cradle, and went to draw them 
a cup of liquor, the beſt ] had; when I returned 
with lie pot (| am fire I was not abſent longer 
than wizifſt [ am telling it to you) the women 
were gone. I was afraid they had ſtolen ſomething, 
and looked and looked to no purpoſe, and Heaven 
knows I had very little for them to ſteal. At laſt 
hearing the child cry in the cradle, | went to take 
It vp. But O the living! how was I ſurpriſed to 
find inſtead of my own girl that I had put in the 
cradle, who was as fine a fat thriving child as you 
ſhall ſee in a ſummer's day, a poor fickly boy that 
did not ſeem to have an hour to live. I ran out, 
pulling my hair off, and crying like any mad alter 
the women, but never could hear a word of them 
from thet day to this. When I came back, the 
poor infant (which is our Joſeph there, as ſtout 
as he now ſtands) liited up his eyes upon me ſo 
piteouſly, that to be ſure, not ithſtanding my 


paſſion, I could not find in my heart to do it any. 


miſchief. A neighbour of mine happening to 
come in at the fame time, and hearing the cafe, 
adviſed me to take care of this poor child, and 
God would perhaps one day reſtore me my own. 
Upon which I took the child up, aud ſuckled it, 
to be ſure, all the world as if it had been born of 
my own natural body. And as true as | am ahve, 
in a little time I loved the boy all to nothing as if 
it had been my own girl.—Well, as I was ſaving, 
times growing vely hard, [ having two children, 
and nothing but my own work, which was little 
enough, God know s, to maintain them, was 
obliged to afk relief of the pariſh ; but inſtead of 
giving it me, they removed me, by juſtices war- 


rants, 
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rants, fifteen miles, to the place where I now live, 
where I had not been long iettled before y 61 came 
hoine. Joſep! (for that was the name 1 yave him 
mylel — ne Lord knows whether he was baptized 
or no, or by what name), Joſeph, 1 ſay, ſeemed 
to me to be about five years od when you returned; 
for | betteve he is two or three years older than 
our daughter here; (tor I am thoroughly con- 
vinced ſhe is the ſame) and when you ſaw him you 
ſaid he was a chopping boy, without ever minding 
his age; and fo J ſeeing you did not ſolpect any 
thing of the matter, thought I might een as well 
keep it to myſelf, for tear vou ſhould not love him 
as wellas I did. Anda! this is veritably true, and 
Iwill take my oath of it before any juſtice in the 
kingdom.” 

The pediar, who had been ſummoned by the 
order of Lady Booby, liſtened with the utmoſt 
attention to Gammer Andrews's ftory, and when 
ſhe had finiſhed, aſked her, if the ſuppoſititious 
child had no mark on its breait? To which ſhe 
anſwered, Les, he had as fine a ſtiawberry as 
ever grew in a garden.” This Joſeph acknowledged, 
and unbuttoning his coat, at the intercethon of the 
company, ſhewed to them. Well, favs Gaffer 
Andrews, who was a comical fly old fellow, and 
very likely defired to have no more children than 
he could keep, *you have proved, I think, very 

lainly, that this boy doth not belong to us; but 
OE are you certain that the girl is ours?” The 
parſon then brought the pedlar forward, and de- 
fired him to repeat the ſtory which he had com- 
municated to him the preceding day at the aie— 
houſe ; which he complicd with, and related mu 
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the readers, as well as Mr. Adams, hath ſeen be- 
fore. He then confirmed, from his wite's report, 
all the circumſtances of the exchange, and of the 
ſtrawberry on Joſeph's breaſt. At the repetition of 
the word Strawber 1 Adams, who had ſeen it 
5 any emotion, ſtarted, and cried, * Bleſs 
e ſomething comes into my head.” But before 
he had time to bring any thing out, a ſervant 
called him forth. When he was gone, the pedlar 
aiſured Joſeph, that his parents were perſons of 
much greater circumſtances than thoſe he had hi- 
therto miſtaken for ſuch; for that he had been 
ſtolen from a gentleman's houſe, by thoſe whom 
they cal! gy plies, and had been kept by them dur- 
Ing a whole year, when looking on him as in a 
dying condition, they had exchanged him for the 
other healthier child, in the manner before related. 
He ſaid, as to the name of his father, his wife had 
either never known, or forgot it; but that ſhe had 
acquainted him he lived about for ty miles from the 
place where the exchange had been made, and 
which way, promiſing to ſpare no pains in en- 
deavouring with him 18 diſcover the place. 

But Fortune, which ſeldom doth good or ill, or 
makes men happy or miſerable by halves, reſolved 
to ſpare him this labour. The reader may pleaſe 
to recollect, that Mr. Wilſon had intended a jour- 
ney to the Weſt, in which he was to paſs through 
Mr. Adams's pariſh, and had promiſed to call on 
him. He was now arrived at the Lady Booby's 
gates for that purpoſe, being directed thither from 
the parſon's houſe, and had ſent in the ſervant 
wuom we have above ſeen call Mr. Adams forth. 
This had no fooner mentioned the diſcovery of a 


ſtolen 
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ſtolen child, and had uttered the word Strawberry, 
than Mr. Wilſon, with wildneis in his looks, and 
the utmoſt eagerneſs in his words, begged to be 
ſhewed into the room, where he entered without 
the leaſt regard to any of the company but Joleph, 
and embracing him with a complexion all pale and 


2 
trembling, deſired to fee the mark on his breaſt, the 


parſon followed him, capering, rubbing his hands, 
and crying Out, Hic e/t QUE QUEENTS IVentns e/t, WC 
Joſeph complied with the requeſt of Mr. Wilſon, 
who no ſooner ſaw the mark, than abandoning 
himſelf to the moſt extravagant rapture ot paſſion, 
he embraced ſoſeph with inexpreſiible ecſtaſy, and 
cried out in tears of joy, I have diſcovered my 
ſon, J have him again in my arms!“ joſeph was 
not ſufficiently apprized vet, to taſte the {ame de- 
light with his father, (for fo in reality he was;) 
however, he returned ſome warmth to his em— 
braces: but he no ſooner perceived, from his father's 
account, the agreement of every circumſtance, of 
perſon, time, and place, than he threw himſelf at 
his feet, and embracing his knees, with tears 
begged his blefling, winch was given with much 
affection, and received with ſuch reſpect, mixed 
with ſuch tenderneſs on both ſides, that it affected 
all preſent; but none ſo much as Lady Booby, 
who leſt the room in an agony, which was but too 
much perceived, and not very charitably accounted 


for by ſome of the company. 


CHAP. 
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Being the 4a. In which this trite ey i brought 
13 a Ge COHC19H, 


DANNY was very little behind her Joſeph, in 

the duty the expreſſed towards her parents; 
and the joy ſhe evidenced in cifcoveriag them. 
Gammer Andrews kiiſed her, and ſaid, ihe was 
hcartily glad to fee her: but for her part, ſhe 
could never love any one better than Joſeph. Gat- 
ter Andres teitified no remarkable emotion; he 
bleſied and kiffed her, but complained bitterly that 
he wanted his pipe, not having had a whiff that 
morning. 

Mr. Booby, who knew nothing of his aunt's 
fondueſs, imputed her abrupt departure to her 
pride, and dildai of the family into which he was 
married; he was therefore deſirous to be gone 
with the utmoſt celerity : and now having congra- 
tulsted Mr. Wilſca and Joſeph on the diſcovery, 
he ſaluted Fanny, called her ſiſter, and introduced 
her as ſuch to Pamela, who behaved with great 
decency on the occaſion. 

He now fent a meſlage to his aunt, who re- 
turned, that ſhe wiſhed him a good journey, but 
was too diſordered to fee any company: he there- 
fore prepared to ſet out, having invited Mr. W1l- 
ſon to his houſe : and Pamela and ſoſeph both fo 
inſiſted on his complying, that he at laſt conſented, 
having firſt obtained a meſſenger from Mr. Booby, 
to acquaint his wife with the news; which, as he 
knew it would render her completely happy, = 

could 
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could not prevail on himſeit to delay a moment in 
acquainted her with. 

The company were ranged in this manner. The 
two old people, with their two daughters, rode in 
the coach; the Squire, Mr. Wilſon, Joſeph, Parſon 
Adams, and the pedlar, proceeded on horſeback. 

In their way Joſeph inſormed his father of his 
intended match with Fanny; to which, though he 
exprelied ſome reluctance at firſt, on the eagerneſs 
of his ſon's inſtances, he conſented, ſaying, If ſhe 
was ſo good a creature as ſhe appeared, and he 
deſcribed her, he thonght the diſadvantages of birth 
and fortune might be compenſated. He however 
inſiſted on the match being deterred till he had 
ſeen his mother; in which Joſeph perceiving him 
poſitive, with great duty obeyed him, to the great 
delight of Parſon Adams, who by theſe means ſaw 
an opportunity of fulfilling the church forms, and 
marrying his pariſhioners without a licence. 

Mr. Adams greatly exulting on this occaſion, 
(for ſuch ceremonies were matters of no ſmall 
moment with him), accidentally gave ſpurs to his 
horſe, which the generous beaſt dudaining, for he 


was of high mettle, and had been uſed to more 


expert riders than the gemleman who at preſent 
beſtrode him, tor whoſe horſeranthip he had per- 
haps ſome contempt, immediately ran away full 
ſpeed, and played ſo many antic tricks, that he 
tumbled the Parſon from his back ; which Joſeph 
perceiving, came to his relief. This accident af- 
orded infinite merriment to the ſervants, and no 
leſs frighted poor Fanny, who beheld him as he 
paſſed by the coach; but the mirth of. the one and 

terror 
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terror of the other were ſoon determined, when the 
parſon declared he had received no damage. 

The horſe having freed himlelt from his un— 
worthy rider, as he probably thought him, pro- 
ceeded to make the beſt of his way; but was flop- 
ped by a gentleman and his ſervants who were 
travelling the oppoſite way; and were now at a 
little diſtance from the coach. They ſoon met: 
and as one of the ſervants delivered Adams his 
horſe, bis maſter hailed him, and Adams looking 
up. preſ-ntly recollected he was the juſtice of peace 
before whom he and Fanny had made their ap- 
pearance. The parſon pretently ſaluted him very 
kindly ; and the Juitice informed him, that he 
had iound the fellow who attempted to ſwear 
againſt him and the young woman the very next 
day, and had committed him to en goal, 
where he was charged with many robberies. 

Many compliments having paſſed between the 
parſon and the ſuſtice, the latter proceeded on his 
journey, and the former having with ſome diſdain . 
refuſed ſoſeph's offer of chang; ng horſes, and de- 
clared he was as able a horleman as any in the 
kingdom, remounted his beaſt ; and now the com- 

any again proceeded, and happily arrived at their 
journey's end, Mr. Adams, by good luck, rather 
than by good riding, eſcaping a ſecond fall. 

The company arriving at Mr. Booby's houſe, 
were all received by him in the moſt courteous, 
and entertained in the moſt ſplendid manner, atter 
the cuſtom of the old Engliſh hoſpitality, which 
is ſtil] preſerved in ſome very few families in the 
remote parts of England. They all paſſed that day 
with the utmoſt latistaction it being perhaps im- 

poſſible 
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poſſible to find any ſet of people more ſolidly and 
ſincerely happy. Joſeph and Fanny found means 
to be alone upwards of two hours, which were 
the ſhorteſt, but the ſweeteſt imaginable. 

In the moraing, Mr. Wilton propoſed to his 
ſon to make a viſit with him to his mother; which, 
notwithſtanding his dutiful inclinations, and a 
longing defire he had to ſee her, a little concerned 
him, as he mult be obliged to leave his Fanny; 
but the goodneſs of Mr. Buoby relieved him: for 
he propoſed to ſend his own coach and fix for 
Mrs. Wilſon, whom Pamela ſo very earneſtly 
invited, that Mr. Wilſon at length agreed with the 
entreaties of Mr. Booby and Joſeph, and ſuffered 
the coach to go empty tor his wife. 

On Saturday night the coach returned with 
Mrs. Wilſon, who aided one more to this happy 
aſſembly. The reader may imagine much beiter 
and guicker tco than I can deſcribe, the many 
embraces and tears of joy which ſucceeded her 
arrival. It is ſufficient to ſay, ſhe was eaſiiy pre- 
vailed with to follow her huſband's example, in 
conſenting to the match. 

On Sunday Mr. Adams performed the ſervice 
at the Squire's pariſh church, the curate of which 
very kindly exchanged duty, and rode twenty 
miles to the Lady Booby's pariſh ſo to do; being 
E charged not to omit publiſhing the 

anns, being the third and laſt time. 

At length the happy day arrived, which was to 
pr e in the poſſeſſion of all his wiſhes. He 
aroſe, and dreſſed himſelf in a neat, but plain ſuit 
- of Mr. Booby's, which exactly fitted him; for he 


refuſed all finery; as did Fanny likewiſe, who 
Vol. II. | could 
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could be prevailed on by Pamela to attire herſelf 
in nothing richer than a white dimity night-gown. 
Her ſhilt, indeed, which Pamela pretented her, 
was ol the fineſt Lind, and had an edging of lace 
round the boſom; the likewiſe equipped her with 
a pwr of fine white thread ftockings, which were 
all ihe would accept; ior ſhe wore one of her own 
ſhort round eared caps, and over it a little ſtraw 
hat, lincd with chorrx- coloured ſilk, and tied with 
a chers y- coloured ribbon. In this dreſs ſhe came 
forth hom her chamber, biuſhing end breathing 
ſweets; and was by Joſeph, whole eves ſpari.jed 
fire, led to church, the whole family attending, 
where lr. Adams performed the ceremony; at 
which nothing we s 10 remarkable, as the extraor- 
dinery and unalfected modeſty of Lanny, unleſs. 
the true Chriitian piety oi Adams, who publicly 
renubed Mr. Booby and Pamela for lauphing in fo 
facred a place, and on fo ſoleinn an occaſion. Our 
parton would have done no leis to the highett 
priace en earth: though he paid all ſubm fon 
and deference to his ſuperiors in other matters; 
where the leaft ſpice of religion intervened, he 
immediately lot! all reſpect of perſons. It was his 
maxim, that he was a ſervant of the Higheſt, and 
could not, without departing fron: his duty, give 
up the leaft article of his honour, or of his cauſe, to 
the greateſt earthly potentate. Indeed he always 
aſſerted, that Mr. Adams at church, with his ſur- 
plice on, and Mr. Adams without that ornament, 
in any other place, were two very different per- 
ſons. 

When the church rites were over, Joſeph led 


his blooming bride back to Mr. Booby's (for the 
diſtance 
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diſtance wes fo very little, they did not think 
proper to ui a coach); the v hole company attend- 
ed them libewiſe on ſoot: and a moſt mag- 
niticent ente ep LR wa „ provided, at which 
Parſon Adams denionſt BOW Pj appetite f. urpriti "Ks 
as ey as ivrpaling every one preic ent. Indsed th 
only perſons who betray any deſiciency on this 
occhficnh, were thoſe on whole account the feat 
es provided. | hey pampered their imaginations 
with the much more exquinte repait which the 
* proach of night promiſed them; the thoughts 
of which filled both their minds, thou ith different 
ſenſations; the one all defſire, while the other had 
hier withes tempered with fears. 

At length atter a day paled with the utmoſt 
merriment, corrected by the ſtricteſt decency ; in 
which, kowever, Farſon Adams, being well fille 

ich ale and pudding, had given a looſe to more 
ficetiovirels than was uſual to him; the happy, 
the bleed moment arrived, when Fanny retired 
with her mother, her mother-in-law, and her 
ſitter. ohe was ſoon undreis'd ; for * had no 
jewels to depoſite in their coſkers, nor fins laces to 
told with the niceſt exactneſe. Und: ei: ig to her 
was properly diſcovering. not Putting ON rns. 


ments: for as all her charms were the gifts of 


nature, ſhe could diveſt herſelf of none. Ho, 
reader, ſhall I give thee an adequate idea of this 
lovely young creature; the bloom of roſes and 
lilies might a little illuſtrate her complexion, or 
their ſmell her ſweetneſs: but to comprekend her 
entirely, conceive youth, heaith, bloom, neatrofs, 
and innocence in her bridal-bed ; conceive all 
theſe in their utmoſt perfection, and you may 
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place the charming Fanny's picture before your 
eyes. 

Joſeph no ſooner heard ſhe was in bed, than he 
ficd with the utmoſt eagerneſs to her. A minute 
carried him into her arms, where we ſhall leave 
this happy couple to enjoy the private rewards of 
their conitancy; rewards ſo great and ſweet, that I 
apprehend Joſeph neither envied the nobleſt duke, 
nor Fanny the ancft dutcheſs that night. 

The third day, Mr. Wilſon and his wite, with 
their fon and denvhter returned home; where they 
now live togetacr in a ſtate of blifs ſcarce equalled. 
Mr. Bochy bath with unprecedented generoſity 
given Fanny a fortune of two thouſand pounds, 
which Joſeph hath laid out in a little eſtate in the 
ſame pariſh with his father, which he now occupies 
(his father having ſtocked it for him); and Fanny 
preſides with moſt excellent management in his 
dairy ; wicrc, However, ſhe is not at preſent very 
able to buſtle much, being, as Mr. Wilſon informs 
me in his laſt letter, extremely big with her firſt 
child. 

Mr. Bocby hath preſented Mr. Adams with a 
living of one e hundted and thirty pounds a- year. 
He at firſt refaſed it, reſolving not to quit his pa- 
riſnioners, with whom he had lived ſo long: but, 
on recollecting he might keep a curate at this living, 
he hath been lately inducted into it. 

The pedlar, beſides ſeveral haadſome preſents 
both from Mr. Wilſon end Mr. Booby, is, by the 
Jatter's intereſt, made an exciſeman; a truſt which 
he diſcharges with ſuch juſtice, that he is greatly 
beloved in his neighbourhood. 

As ior the Lady Booby, ihe returned to London 

in 
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in a few days, where x young captain of dragoons, 
together with eternal peitie: at cards, ſoon obli- 
terated the me of [oleply, 

Joſeph rer 110 bled with his Fanny, whom 
he doats on with the utatoſt teaderrets, which is 
all returned on her fide. The ha; tinels of this 
couple 1s a perpetnal re ain of picufuns to their 
fond parents; 00 What is particular Iv ten aarkable: 
he declares he wit! rwnitate them in thieir retirement ; 
nor wiil be pre\ kad on by any buokxicliers, or 
_ authors, to make his appearance in high 
ife, 
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